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The Community as Object and as Sample* 


CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California 


NE of the encouraging points of convergence in the various empirically 

based social sciences is the growing power and sophistication of the com- 
munity study method (Arensberg 1954; Hollingshead 1948; Kénig 1956; 
Chiva 1958; Redfield 1956a). The method has come to be much and ably used 
in ethnography. There it has added much to the emerging possibility of an at- 
last meaningful comparative sociology of the world’s peoples (Steward 1950). 
The method, of course, has long roots in social surveys, in rural and agricul- 
tural sociology and economics, and in human geography (Pauline V. Young 
1949; Wilson 1945; Taylor 1945; Utermann 1952; Maget 1953). It has not been 
confined to small and rural communities alone. It has as well been employed in 
urban sociology and in the studying and planning of urbanisme (Bott 1956; 
Young and Wilmott 1957; Shevky 1929; Simey 1954; Balandier 1955). 

This convergence upon the community study method signals the growing 
use of the community for many purposes. The community has served as a 
sample or unit of observation for the study of a culture or society, as a locus 
or local embodiment of a wider or general social problem or phenomenon, as a 
testing ground for plans of change, amelioration, or development (Batten 
1958; Ruopp 1953; Ware 1952). Convergence upon the community study 
method thus marks a reentrance of the community, small and large, into the 
forefront of social science activity. We say reentrance because much of the 
earliest social science, in the seminal period of the late decades of the last 
century, was also focused on the community. Such seminal work explored the 
repeated, often widespread, elementary or simple forms of the local common- 
wealth; the village, its land-use and settlement pattern, its village constitution; 
the polis, the early city (Maine 1871; Maurer 1854; Peake 1954; Fustel de 
Coulange 1905; Meitzen 1895). Problems were different then, of course, but the 
community as field for their study or sample of their universe was even then 
the workplace. 

Despite the long and now renewed history of the community as a center and 
workplace of social science interest, much confusion about it still persists. The 
thing-in-itself, the community as object, is imperfectly separated, in concept 
and in practice, from the use of it, as field or sample, where the community is 
that within which work is done, observations made, relationships traced out. 
The separation of the problems is ¢lear enough in the abstract; it is clearly a 


* This paper has been written at the invitation of Prof. René Konig, University of Cologne, 
for his forthcoming Handbook of Empirical Sociology (1961). 
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necessary one. To study a problem in a community, in its natural setting, or in 
an exemplification in one well chosen community rather than in all its endless 
local occurrences, one must first recognize and mark off one community among 
the many. Only later, and after one’s field work or local survey or experiment, 
must one next ask in what way is what I find here representative, in what way 
is this community, and the place of my problem data in it, capable of standing 
for, and leading me to explanation of, the universal occurrence of the problem 
and its place and reasons in the whole culture or society of its occurrence. 
Identification and definition is the first step; a theory of sampling and of part- 
whole relationships is the second. 

Let us review the obvious separateness of the questions about community. 
On the one hand, one asks what a community is. One asks as well what kinds 
there are of them; how and why these kinds developed; what functions they 
perform. One asks how functions change or shift in their identities, or how they 
succeed or fail in their execution, as the form, life, or viability and cohesiveness 
of the community changes, with the emergence and the succession of one 
variety of community upon another, in response to differing economic, politi- 
cal, religious, or demographic influences. One can ask as well about the pathol- 
ogy of the community, the effect of its falling away, or of its overgrowth, upon 
human welfare or performance or security; one can ask about its success, even 
its necessity, in supporting or perfecting these human results, individual or 
collective. However far one goes, the questions are about the nature of the 
community as a thing (Brownell 1950; Stein 1959; Sanders 1958). 

On the other hand, the questions are different when one asks about the 
community as a field or a sample in which to study something else than the 
community itself. How far can one trust what one finds to be general? Or, 
turning it around, how far can we trust the general to show up in one, or this, 
community? How is any particular community, so local and unique in place 
and time, also standard, ‘‘average,”’ representative? How does any one stand 
for all the others, or for the whole of, a society, culture, civilization, or epoch? 
Can one legitimately see in any one community, even the best chosen one, a 
microcosm of a whole society, or of a particular, but much wider and more 
populous, national, religious, or epochal whole? Will what we see in it mirror 
faithfully what we might see in any and all other unseen parts of that whole? 
Will what we see in it teach us surely about that whole? Other figures of speech 
and thought provide us what tentative models of the part-whole connection 
that seem to justify using the community as field or sample. Are they capable 
of refinement into justifiable and rigorous scientific method? How far can we 
use a known community of persons as a portrait, an epitome, a witness of the 
life, nature, fate, character, and spirit of the unknown others of the people of 
their age and civilization? Granted we know some things about these others, or 
about the collectivity, like their works or art products, their social and psycho- 
logical problems, their common national character or ethos, what is the new 
light about these things that intimate and detailed knowledge of a community 
of their fellows in local interaction will throw? 
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These are the questions about the community as field or sample. They are 
not addressed to its nature, but to its use by science. Social science is, obvi- 
ously, only a late-comer to the use of substitute parts of the human and soical 
scene to stand for the whole welter of experience and to let one think usefully, 
in manageable compass, about a reality too big to deal with all at once. Artists 
and humanists have long analyzed and symbolized the large in the small, the 
human whole in the particular: a biography, a vignette, a genre scene, a pag- 
eantry on canvas, or a drama or an epic of event and character. Today, espe- 
cially, it has been the written novel and the motion picture play which have 
caught the community. Such mirrorings of life show the crowded, intricate 
settings of human action. 

Naturally it has been incumbent upon the social scientist, though not upon 
the artist, to systematize, justify, and test out the legitimacy of such selections 
and close-ups of experience. The scientist in him is forced to turn art into 
method, to reduce impression to rigorous recording, to develop communicable 
canons of procedure and inference, to make explicit and economical the models 
of structure and interconnection he uses to convey his convictions about dis- 
covered relationships. 

It is unfair, of course, to judge all the users of modern community study 
method by the completeness with which they have carried out these impera- 
tives of science. It would have been equally unfair to judge all artists by the 
lucidity of the symbols they used to achieve fidelity to life. Not all the modern 
users of the community have made explicit in any way either their definition of 
community or their rationale of inference of connection between local finding 
and problem illuminated. Scientific procedure does not need to be consciously 
programmed to be effective. In many studies, the community, used as a field, 
has been chosen as much for its convenience as for its representativeness. 
Merely carrying the search fo~ factors in a problem to concrete data in the 
events of real lives in a real time and place has often been empirical referral 
enough to cut away misconceptions and assure rewarding discoveries. The 
community is, as we shall see, not the only field to which modern social science 
now takes its problems for referral to empirical reality. Nor is the gain from 
such referral entirely destroyed, with good luck, if it is made blindly or without 
plan and care. 

This referral to empirical reality, part of natural history method in the life 
sciences, obviously takes a different course than does experimental design or 
social survey. Community study, as a technique of approach to facts, as a way 
of selecting and gathering them and of testing their hypothesized interconnec- 
lions, is one of a number of modern observational methods (Whyte 1951). To 
come to grips with an explicandum in social and cultural science, for example, 
social disorganization (Whyte 1943), racial bias and discrimination (Wagley 
1958), rejection of advanced technology or of western medicine (Dobyns 1951; 
Spicer 1953; Paul 1955), to use the merest few of the many problems which 
have been now successfully illuminated by such referral, one recourse of the 
researcher has been to do close-up observation of his problem matter in a local 
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scene, normally a community, where its connection with other things can be 
seen, its meaning for persons caught in it within the round of their lives with 
their fellows can be watched, explored, weighed. In an earlier treatment of the 
method, I have called this sort of referral study in vivo, again on the natural 
history analogy (Arensberg 1954). 

The community is certainly not the only setting for such localization and 
particularization of a problem of social science. The virtue in using the com- 
munity has proved to be its massive immersion of the researcher in its interior 
realities and complexities, where natural history observation, especially in 
alien, foreign, or otherwise—by class or culture—different ways of life (a fruit- 
ful imperative of ethnographic field work @ fortiori) has been almost inescap- 
able. Natural definition of the field thus acted to catch the curious social 
science observer up. Limitation and structuring of the community as object or 
bounded field could wait. 

Not so, it seems, with the other localizations in which observational and 
exploratory methods have been used to refer explicanda to raw reality. Chief 
among these others, in recent decades, have been the workroom, or departmen- 
tal work place, industrial sociology and industrial relations study (Arensberg 
1957; Schneider 1957; Friedmann 1950); the hospital (Lentz and Burling 
1956), the medical school (Fox 1959), the psychiatric hospital ward (Caudill 
1958); again, also the political machine, caucus room, the lobby, the pressure 
group (Truman 1951) in political science; the decision-making bodies, commit- 
tees of various levels of organization in administrative bodies, industrial as well 
as governmental (Kaufman 1960; Guetzkow 1951); deliberative or “problem 
solving groups,”’ some of them ad hoc or experimental (Bales 1950). Even the 
American jury has been so studied (Strodtbeck n.d.). 

Prominent among such localizations, though using the individual rather 
than the group, have been similar depth explorations of persons. Studies of 
culture-and-personality and of ‘‘national character” have come in recent years 
to find in the person the microcosm of the culture or society they explored. Any 
national, ‘‘bearer of the culture,’ might mirror it, as once, before their refine- 
ments of such concepts into scientific method (Metraux 1953; Mead 1953; and 
Mead 1951), any Slav must carry “‘l’ame Slave,” as Salvador de Madariaga 
could celebrate Spanish, French, and English national characters in the man of 
each nation. 

The varying and quite differently inspired uses of the community, then, as 
well as those other localizations of problem materials, are alike in being devel- 
opments of empirical, observational method. They could yield effective results 
even before justifying theory, and rigor of method should make their rationale 
clear. In this they are like many other developments in science, whether 
natural or social science. Part, at least, of their fruitfulness has been this just 
cited forced immersion of the researcher, especially in field work, in his field, 
and the forced referral of his ideas to the facts of it. The other localizations 
required greater prior definition, perhaps, or presented more difficult access, or 
left it easier for one to evade, escape, or withdraw. The community as field and 
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sample, especially when a researcher had to travel to it, set up protracted resi- 
dence in it, often forced an investigator to become participant observer almost 
in spite of himself in the very act of finding his way about. Thus, community 
study has perhaps best assured in modern social science research execution of 
two of the imperatives of all science: that hypothesis be built from empirical 
perception of interconnections of relevant phenomena and that generalization 
be checked by a return to it. 

Thus, indeed, the uses of the community as mirror or field or sample, which 
we have instanced, as opposed to the problems about its nature, are all of them 
interrelated, regardless of the terms, specified or not, in which they are justi- 
fied. They are alike in being warranted as referrals to reality, essays in con- 
trolled empiricism, whatever the part-whole theory they embody and, of 
course, however diverse the questions, the explicanda, brought to the com- 
munity. The point does not absolve us from a search for better theory, both of 
the nature of the community and of its role as part to the wholes of cultures, 
societies, or nations. But it does explain, I think, why we may place fairly 
strong trust in the findings of the community study method, without too great 
impatience with as yet unachieved justifications of its variations in design and 
execution. 

Even today the variations continue still to be matters of journeyman 
experience rather than high plan. The use of the community as mirror is com- 
monest still in problems of ethnographic and ethnological research. There a 
culture-as-a-whole must still be somehow perceived and demarcated, in com- 
paring people with people, but field work must be executed in a particular and 
limited community of its ‘‘bearers,’’ even though one’s problem is a phenome- 
non common to many peoples and cultures or an institution functionally im- 
bedded in some but not in others. Thus community study is more and more 
widely employed in such problems of theory of culture and its evolution and 
nature, as that of the nature of peasantry (Redfield 1956b), the emergence and 
interaction of high culture (‘‘the great traditions’’) and low culture (‘“‘the little 
traditions’’) (Srinivas 1952, 1955), the nature and effect of the plantation and 
its aftermath (Steward 1955, 1956; Rubin 1958), the “grandmother family” 
(Smith 1956). It is widespread in studies of cultural and economic change and 
development, not only in older, extra-European regions (Leighton and Smith 
1952; Belshaw 1957), but in the heartland of Atlantic (Western) civilization as 
well (Taylor 1945; Maget 1955: Wurzbacher 1954; Bancroft 1958; Pitt-Rivers 
1954). 

Similarly, the use of the community as field is oftener to be found in the 
disciplines where the researcher’s own society and culture can be taken for 
granted and no comparison with others is required. These disciplines are 
sociology, social psychology, social psychiatry. For problems as diverse as that 
of the impact of mass communications on social cohesion and integration 
(Vidich and Bensman 1958), the success of planned housing (Mogey 1958), 
the identification of structures of political influence (Hunter 1953; Hunter, 
Schaffer and Sheps 1956; Kimball 1954), the formation of personality (Oeser 
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1954; Eaton and Weil 1955), the understanding of classes and class structure 
(Warner 1952; 1953), to name but a few, a community to be studied has long 
and often been chosen as the field for deriving, testing, documenting wider 
theory and explanation. 

Recently, social psychiatry has come to take some of its problems to the 
same field: geriatric question, the etiology of mental illness, the difficulties of 
case finding, the role of cultural and class factors, have all been linked to in- 
quiry into the structure, customs, stresses of a particular representative 
community and its people’s lives in it (Ruesch 1949; Leighton 1957; Opler 
1956). The weaving into older methods of social survey and statistical or 
ecological inquiry of insights and techniques of community study has certainly 
brought a new sophistication to research in social and mental hygiene and 
public health and a fuller attack upon the social and cultural factors of their 
problems in modern administrative fact finding, planning, and administration 
in those services (Russell Sage Foundation 1959; Roland 1955; Young 1957). 

All in all, then, such gains from community study method and its variants 
suggest that social science has won for itself a rewarding tool in the method. 
Better theory of it and of its efficacy will probably, at least to some degree, 
grow from continued acquaintance with it and from continued experience of its 
power. Nevertheless, it also seems clear that the tool is so useful that we cannot 
leave building theory about it solely to cumulative, perhaps wasteful, trial and 
error. Some hard conceptual work is needed. The reentry of the community 
into central social science interest which we are witnessing today continues to 
demand solution of the conceptual and methodological problems corresponding 
to the two lines of questioning about community as object and community as 
sample or field which we have distinguished here. The first step toward a better 
theory of the nature of the community as object cannot be forever left untaken; 
the second step of a rationale for the community study method, toward a 
better theory of the part-whole relations of findings in a community and ex- 
planations of a problem of a larger universe of many communities, cannot con- 
tinue to be taken in the dark of vague models of the mirrorings or sampling of 
reality derived from unspecified and unsystematized canons of art and litera- 
ture. 

What one can do in a single short paper, however summary, cannot be 
much. Nevertheless, in the space at our disposal here, we would like to take up 
some of the main difficulties that have been pointed out by critics or practi- 
tioners of community studies! and suggest answers to these difficulties which 
derive from a possible, already emergent theory of community as thing and as a 
sample. Space will not, of course, permit full exposition, let alone full proof, of 
such a theory; nor am [ sure I have it fully complete. But enough of its outline 
seems already to be arguable to allow us to resolve some, if not all, of the con- 
ceptual and methodological difficulties to be cited. 

Difficulties raised against the method or about its execution in one study or 

1 What can be said here can only be a small push forward beyond the already excellent recent 
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another can be roughly, if badly, summarized under a very few heads. They are 
four: 

1) Representativeness? Which community shall be chosen? The matter is 
very difficult in countries without seemingly uniform peasant villages, with 
strong regional differentiation, stratified and segregated classes, ethnically 
mixed, religiously composite, perhaps racial ‘“‘plural”’ societies. It is no easier 
where economic or administrative or other functional specialization exists 
among population centers, or where great ranges in size and density separate 
metropolises from towns and towns from hamlets and dispersed countrysides. 

2) Completeness? When is a community a whole one? How is it to be 
bounded when, usually, one settlement or circle of human interest and contact 
grades off into and articulates with neighboring or overlapping ones? How, as 
well, when, often, one community, at one level, seems to be part of another 
larger one, or subdivides, below, into still smaller ones? 

3) Inclusiveness? How far must a community contain in it the institutions, 
the culture traits, the forces of the whole society or civilization for which it is to 
serve as a part, sample, or mirror? If it has too few cosmopolitan or external 
features or influences working locally or extending into it, can it serve as a 
sample of the world in which they penetrate universally? If it has too many, 
can it still be counted a viable community? 

4) Cohesiveness? And last, when is a community integrated enough, 
common-minded enough, cooperative or sharing enough, first, to be a com- 
munity at all? Second, to mirror, but not over- or under-represent, the fissicns 
normal to its society? Communities, especially from close up and within, are as 
often divided into estranged groups, factions, sects as they are harmonious or 
concerted. What of limits, balances, unities here? 

Now it is plain that these four questions concern the community both as 
thing and as sample. Distinct as are the steps toward defining the community 
for itself and for its use and legitimacy as sample, answers to the four questions 
are necessary in taking either step. Nor can the answers be unrelated among 
themselves in the end; a community must be identified, and on the identifica- 
tion hangs its usefulness for understanding the whole of which it is a part. 

In the other objectification or localization of social science problems, in 
which the observational method has used other fields and mirrors, identifying 
and separating out the sample as thing encounters no conceptual difficulty. In 
national character, or culture and personality studies, any individual not mar- 
ginal, mixed, overly sophisticated or idiosyncratically fantastic, will do as 
“bearer” of his culture, we are told (Metraux and Mead 1953), if he is properly 
placed in his particular role and category within his own society. Certainly no 
problem of delimiting him arises, as one person separates biologically and 
ontologically from the next. If general problems are referred to observation in 
particular workrooms, or factories, or hospitals, or parishes, or bureaus, repre- 
sentativeness is still a question, but certainly formal organizational criteria 
can be counted upon to identify and separate the personnel within which 
relationships, behavior, and attitude are to be studied. But it is long recognized 
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that none such can be safely used for the community, where modern adminis- 
trative or legal boundaries, in most countries, cut at will through and across 
those of the ‘‘natural’’ community (Koenig 1956c; Loomis and Beagle 1950). 

A theory of the community, then, that serves to answer our four questions 
both for definition and selection of a viable community and for justification of 
its use as sample and as illuminator of general problems must not only be more 
explicit than is usual so far in observational and empirical social science, it 
must also be internally consistent, enough so as to make common sense of both 
of our next steps in theory building. It must tell us what a community is, that 
we may use one right, and it must tell us how it mirrors its culture or society, 
so that we may read back from sample to universe. 

I have proposed elsewhere the definition of community which seems empiri- 
cally and theoretically to serve best for both these purposes (Arensberg 1954; 
1955). Let me review the definition, and the reasons for it, and then let me go 
on to show how the definition provides answers for the questions about the use 
of the community just posed. ; 

Communities seem to be basic units of organization and transmission 
within a society and its culture. The definition is suggested both by their repeti- 
tive character and by their characteristics of personnel, form, and function. 
The definition can only be won by modelling and structuring the comparative 
ethnographic and historical record of human and animal communities, with 
proper attention to their evolutionary variation in biological and human evolu- 
tion and to their organizational, sociological, and political constitutions in 
addition to their ecological, economic, and human-geographical aspects. 

To date a much too limited understanding of the community and its varia- 
tions has prevailed. On the one hand ecological factors have been appealed to 
almost exclusively. The community has been seen—a legitimate and useful 
view but not a complete one—solely as a land-use pattern, a form of settle- 
ment, or a territorial unit or range of environmental exploitation. Or, on the 
other hand, definitions have taken a psychologistic or collective-sociological 
turn. They have appealed to the putative need of human beings to belong, or to 
the survival necessities of cooperation and solidarity, or even to consciousness 
of kind, or the gregarious spirit. One standard definition combines locality with 
a sociological criterion, calling the community ‘‘the maximal group of persons 
who normally reside together in face-to-face association” (Murdock 1949: 
79). All of these definitions, traditional or learned, are limited, restricted and 
unspecific. They are quite insufficient to deal with the known varieties of the 
human community, to cope with its known functions and processes, and to 
separate it properly from other local, geographical, or associational phenomena 
of human life. A moment’s reflexion will suffice to remind one that none of them 
except the last (‘‘maximal group of co-residents’’) addresses itself to the struc- 
tured and repetitive character of communities in society. The last, while 
making a start at it, imposes an unnecessary and unrealistic confinement of 
community life and association to face-to-face contacts. Not all community 
members need touch one another; a baby’s or a slave’s contacts are not those of 
an honored grandfather or a magnate. 
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Now the undoubted territorial or geographica! character of the community 
as a human grouping, providing a range of land use and a particular ecological 
resource-base, gives us only our initial comparative datum about communities. 
Without additional elements of definition, we do not know why such land use is 
repeated in fairly standard, similar form throughout the occurrence of popula- 
tions both animal and human, at no matter what level of cultural or biological 
evolution. No bees have only one hive, nor peasants only one village, nor 
metropolitans of today only one metropolis. Nor can we distinguish the com- 
munity from the region, the province, the administrative district, the nomadic 
band, the farm, the plantation, the sovkhoz, the land-use corporation, the 
parish, the manor, the monastery, etc. All of these may use and bound a tract 
of land, may even divide the landscape into like tracts, but they may or may 
not be usefully treated as communities. 

Now what distinguishes communities from other human associations based 
upon territoriality and land use is precisely their repetitive character and their 
wholeness and inclusiveness. They are like units not so much only as collections 
of culture traits or social institutions repeated again and again, but first of all 
as population aggregates. A demographic criterion is part of the definition 
which allows us to recognize the thing; it is also that part of the definition 
which makes the thing useful as a sample. 

In biology, students of paleontological evolution, as weli as geneticists have 
had to invent the concept of the gene-pool. In nature, the gene-pool may be a 
territorially delineable breeding unit of the members of the animal species who, 
in using a terrain, can find one another for mate selection and continuance of 
the species on a wider than merely familial basis (Bates 1956). Now gene-pools 
are not communities; the biological point is that some minimal population 
supports a species. 

Anthropologists are more and more rejecting, for human evolution, the 
notion that human social organization is simply an extension of the family, or 
that a people is simply a widely expanded common lineage. They see the cul- 
tural and physical basis of human sociality instead in the human band. 

The human band seems always to have comprised three successive genera- 
tions of humans beings. It always grouped persons of various ages existing 
together, foraging together, dividing into constituent marriage pairs, families, 
and age groups (Count 1958). The personnel basis of the human community is 
already given in this coexistence of three generations in the human band: that 
coexistence is required by the biogram of the human animal in which prolonged 
infancy and late puberty themselves force mate-choice outside of parent-child 
and sibling relationships (Slater 1959). It is no wonder that the best modern 
doctrine about primitive social organization continually refers it to the first 
social invention: the laws of incest requiring extrafamilial mating (Levy- 
Strauss 1949), 

The personnel basis of human living, part of the biogram of the species, thus 
requires a table of organization, as the military would say. This table of or- 
ganization of three generations and two sexes is inherent in the community and 
is thus part of its definition. The human community, like that of any animal, is 
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such a minimal unit of population as must coexist in order to insure the con- 
tinuance of the species. In the human case, it necessarily counts among mini- 
mal personnel some instances of every kind of individual in which the species 
manifests itself: adult, baby, child, adolescent, and oldster, of each sex. 

A definition of community thus enlarged from territorial and resource unit 
to population unit now begins to make sense of empirical parallels between man 
and animal that interest both the sociologist and the anthropologist, cultural 
and physical. These parallels have long tantalized the scientist for their likeness 
to animal life and excited him for their intricate and elaborate differentiation in 
human culture and society. Human beings, with culture, and animals, without 
it, equally well divide into communities, establish boundaries, trend toward 
exclusive memberships; band together for mutual support, defense, and mate 
choice; establish rhythms of land use, travel and movement; throw up monu- 
ments of one physical sort or another to their coresidential, familial and com- 
munal, livings; reuse and rework old settlements and their monuments into 
new shells for living; or, alternately, bud off new colonial and daughter com- 
munities duplicating old ones. 

Now a definition of the community, both animal and human, which covers 
so many observed propensities, properties, and artifacts common over its full 
range of biological occurrence, and which yet still allows us to deal with the 
hugely diverse communities, from bands to the villages, cities, and metropo- 
lises, of human social history and of modern sociology, must not only contain 
many elements. It must also structure them in some sort of wholeness. 

Another element of the definition, and a prime key to that wholeness, then, 
is to be found, not so much in the territorial separateness of the community, 
long explored by the human geographers and the ecologists (Hawley 1950), but 
rather instead in its temporal dimension. The coexistence of the personnel of 
our table of organization is a succession of lives. Communities, animal and 
human both, usually live longer than their members. The characteristic bio- 
gram of the species is a progression, for any one individual, from birth to death 
which others of the species repeat, with luck; but this progression moves 
through a social field: the neonate is born to adult parents, the youngster 
deals both with elders and contemporaries, the oldster deals with younger 
successors. 

Thus the unit minimum population aggregate, the community, is a struc- 
tured social field of interindividual relationships unfolding through time. The 
community is not only a territorial unit and a unit table of organization; it is 
also an enduring temporal pattern of coexistences, an ordered time-progress of 
individuals, from their births to their deaths, through roles and relationships of 
each kind known to their species or their culture. In short, it is the minimal 
common cast of characters supporting the drama of the biogram, in biology, or, 
in social science, its analogue of the way of life. This is its character as thing 
subsistent in space and time: an enduring natural unit of both process and 
organization in living phenomena. Where the drama of living is done by and 
with culture, in a particular ethnographically differentiable human way of life, 
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a community is a natural sample too, because it is a natural unit of the drama 
of successive repetitions of the life of an enduring culture or society. 

It is in dealing with the empirical discoveries of temporal process that per- 
haps the greatest gain for social science from developing understanding of the 
community and its sampling of sociological problem materials is to be won 
from now on. Sociology has been slow in treating process and dynamism rather 
than structure and stasis, whether in factorial analysis of social variables, 
where correlation has been looked for in contemporary rather than in succes- 
sive relationships, or in treatment of change and movement in society. Never- 
theless, some theory (MaclIver 1942; Arensberg 1951; Bales 1950; Blau 1955) 
has lately arisen in various branches of sociology to treat processes of causation 
and succession. Similarly, doctrines of evolution and emergence have, recently, 
widely reappeared in ethnology (Steward 1955). The early discoveries of 
“ecological” processes, like ethnic and class successions in residence, of Ameri- 
can urban sociology (Park and Burgess 1925) have been little advanced upon. 
Nevertheless, the empirical evolution of community study method has made 
standard many treatments of temporal process in community life which are 
part of ethnographic, social-anthropological field-work method, and which 
now, properly seen, can be contributed to our understandings of community 
and culture as progresses through life and as ordered biogrammata. Not only 
has the life history become one of the methods of culture and personality 
studies (Kluckhohn 1945) in ethnography, where, as we said, the individual 
rather than the community is chosen as social or cultural sample, but studies of 
standard progressions from birth to death, through the passages of the universal 
kind first analyzed for all human cultures in the famous rites de passage of Van 
Gennep (1909), have become a required technique within community study 
method. 

Now the nature of the community, just defined above for its temporal 
dimension, has exacted, both in ecological studies and in community study, 
quite explicit handling of the rhythms and periodicities of animal and human 
living. Theory has yet to distinguish well between those rhythms which are 
inherent, natural concomitants of all social and cultural life in any of its vari- 
ant expressions in particular societies and cultures, and those which instead 
mark new social and cultural change and new evolution. Communities, of 
course, show both new and old events. They show many periodicities, as they 
occupy their territories in and through time; but not all their events are recur- 
rent. One must learn to distinguish between recurrent rhythms, natural to the 
successions of role and relationship of biogram or way of life, mirrored in a 
community for a species and quite new events, themselves instead heralding 
some sweeping, open-ended change overtaking either a particular community 
or the society of which it is a part. 

lor the repeated events observers see, it is consistent with the temporal 
aspects of our definition that we already connect, implicitly, periodicities of 
community life with those of the societies or the ways of life social science 
treats, Communities show dispersals of their persons (to the fields, to the hill 
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pastures, by the season, by day) alternating with assemblage of them (in sleep- 
ing quarters, in ceremonies, in communal or marketing efforts, in war). There 
are climatic and economic rounds, calendars, shorter cycles of euphoria and 
dysphoria, longer rhythms of generational expansion or colonial budding, 
monthly, weekly, daily periodicities. All these are standard data to be collected 
in community study method; all of them are already often cited, without much 
theorizing, to stand for the temporal processes of larger societies and cultures. 
We cannot compare societies, or treat their problems, like traffic or criminality 
or suicide, without confronting these rhythms and their time-rates of record 
from one community to the next, inside and outside their larger societies. 

But the theory that justifies us is little developed so far. It is not enough 
that we already make implicit comparisons between cultures and societies 
based on such community rhythms: sedentary versus transhumant societies, 
tight Apollonian sabatarian ones versus loose Dionysian ones of occasional, 
irregular celebrations (Benedict 1934; Embree 1948). We must discover ex- 
plicitly how the rhythm of community life shapes or is shaped by the Zeit- 
geist and the institutions of an age or society; we must see that a way of life, 
both in a great society and a little community, is also a structure of timing and 
progressing for human lives and human relationships. Little of this has yet 
been done. Thus, for example, adolescent ethnic conflict (Child 1943) could be 
illuminated by a study of Italian-American boys in New Haven, an American 
city of mixed American and Italian ethnic structure, but no use made of other 
facts of the same city’s life which showed that adult Italian-Americans found 
roles and a structured adjustment both within and beyond their own minority- 
placed ethnic group (Warner and Srole 1945). Or juvenile crime and deliquency 
can only slowly be shown to be, again from urban community studies (Whyte 
1943; Tannenbaum 1939), at least in the U.S.A., only a prelude to learned 
adult life-adjustment, separating, in adult social structure, conflicting middle 
class and lower class roles and values. 

Thus it is that modern community study, whether addressed to social prob- 
lem or to cultural comparisons, has forced us to the steps in definition we have 
made. It makes it imperative that the definition of community be expanded to 
include populational and temporal dimensions in addition to the original 
spatial and ecological ones. 

By the same reasoning, it forces us to see that there is a contentual, a 
behavior-inventory component, to the definition of community as well. We 
must include the cultural, the institutional, the learned aspect behavior as well 
as that genetically determined in the ‘‘natural” criterion in our definition of 
the community as a natural unit of organization in the life and the way of liv- 
ing of man and animal. The community is the natural unit, as well, of cultural 
transmission, in man, as it is the natural unit, like the gene-pool, of genetic 
transmission in the animal. It is a “‘natural”’ collection of the inventory of be- 
haviors and culture patterns, or institutions, known to the persons of the spe- 
cies—here the culture—too, because it is the natural field and its content which 
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a child learns in becoming a man of his people (Whiting 1941; Kluckhohn 
1951). 

It is a truism, of course, that the biogram of homo involves not only individ- 
ual learning of inherited capabilities as with the animal, but also the learning, 
in culture, of the roles and the institutions that mark off the society of one 
human culture or civilization from another. The community is the minimal 
unit table of organization of the personnel who can carry and transmit this 
culture. It is the minimal unit realizing the categories and offices of their social 
organization. It is the minimal group capable of reenacting in the present and 
transmitting to the future the cultural and institutional inventory of their dis- 
tinctive and historic tradition. And from it, in it, the child learns, from peers 
and the street as well as from parents and teachers, the lore of his people and 
what must be learned to become one of them. 

It is here, indeed, that we must look to functional reasons for the com- 
munity’s universal existence even in Man, so different from lower animals. 
Communities collectivize in their territories, among their members, through 
their lives (which are generations long and thus longer than those of their 
members) many gains for individual and for social survival or advantage. 
These are provision of mates, of defense, of cooperative resource exploitation, 
of sociability, etc. They have been long and often appealed to, both in ecology 
and in sociology, to account for community, from the beginning of social and 
political speculation onward, even with Aristotle’s initial derivation of com- 
munity and political life from the nature of man as “‘politikon zoon,” so often 
quoted. But we can now see that invoking the general functions of social life is 
as improper and unspecific as is relying on other received definitions. 

These functions do not define communities. Any culture has other ways of 
defense, of mate finding, of socializing, of governing, that extend beyond the 
community’s and may supplant the community’s. Likewise, communities, like 
other things, can develop dysfunctions, pain and thwart members, gain and 
lose functions without losing identity. The broad functions appealed to neither 
distinguish the community from other social phenomena nor account for its 
structure and demography. 

Yet some other functional reason, more specific, can well be found for the 
community. We know already, as we have said, that some local, continuing 
grouping of men or animals nearly always comes to exist. Bigger than the 
family or mating pair, smaller than the whole population, it insures continuity 
of the species. Where the species is human, to wit, one of the cultures of modern 
comparative ethnography and sociology, a characteristic minimal unit of 
personnel arises, as surely as among the animals, to subsist in a territory, to 
endure over its members’ lives. It is this minimal unit, the community, which 
insures continuity of the now culturally-defined species. For it is only in man 
that differentiation of kind takes not a genetic but a cultural, a taught-and- 
learned form. 

Thus it is that we must recognize that a human community contains within 
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it, specifically—and the content gives us both our definition and our license for 
sampling—persons and roles and statuses, or the transmitted and learned 
awarenesses of them, for every kind and office of mankind that the culture 
knows: husband, artisan, miser, mother, priest, criminal, aristocrat, heretic, 
etc. The list is different for every human culture. A human community does 
this as surely as does one of ants, which, too, provides a role for every kind of 
ant the species has evolved: queen, worker, egg, soldier, larva. The mecha- 
nisms, we know, are quite different; the lists are of various lengths; but the 
structuring of life process in the various species has important parallels. 

It is plain, then, that with such a specific and structural definition of the 
community, many of the complexities of the social and cultural phenomena we 
must deal with in community study, like many of the questions about the use 
of the community as field or as sample for the study of other data, take on a 
new guise. First, of course, we have a justification for the perception of the rich 
and complex wholeness and separateness of the community, both for itself and 
as a field for other phenomena, already well won in international social science. 
We see why other social objects are not and cannot be communities, and why 
other institutions, however complex, offer a less rounded picture of human life. 
A monastery, whatever its spirit, cannot be a community. Its population has 
but one sex. A mining camp, an old age home, a children’s village, an army, and 
so on, cannot serve as one, either in definition or in social science use. When we 
say a technology, a church, a political party pushes toward engulfing “the 
whole of the life’ of its people, to try to grow from being one institution to 
dominating a community, we now know what we can mean. 

Robert Redfield, among recent writers, has given us the best sense of the 
experience so won in community study. His celebrated summary (1956a) 
covered the modern comparative, empirical studies of cultures and civilizations 
using the “‘Littlke Community,” as he called his book, to find and explore the 
data of diverse human social and cultural behavior around the globe. His very 
chapter headings show us the fullness of experience a community as a living 
aggregate of the persons following a common way of life provides, as they nec- 
essarily act out together their various kinds and roles of the human condition in 
their successive progresses from cradle to grave. For their coexistence, and the 
social and cultural system it creates, Redfield entitled his chapters: The Little 
Community as a Whole, as an Ecological System, as a Social Structure, as a 
Typical Biography, as a Kind of Person, as an Outlook on Life (“‘ethos” or 
“value system”’), as a History, as a Community within Communities. This is, 
of course, in the grand tradition, not only of the arts, but also of both cultural 
anthropology’s recognition of cultures as distinctive ways of life and sociology’s 
definition of classes, from Max Weber, as persons of like life-chances. The 
structuring of life-times and their activities, not of any less durable, less full 
performances and relationship among human beings, is the burden of the 
community study method’s usefulness in modern social and ethnological 
science. 
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With this insight, then, what answers have we for the four questions posed 
earlier? The four summed up the difficulties of the choice of community to 
serve as a sample, but they could not be answered until a fuller definition was 
assured. They were: (1) representativeness: which community of the many to 
choose? (2) completeness: how should we recognize we have a whole, a viable 
cummunity before us in the object of our choice and how separate it off from 
others? (3) inclusiveness, how can we be sure the community as sample samples 
enough of the phenomena, trends, culture-traits, institutions, problems, of the 
whole culture or society it is surrogate for? (4) cohesiveness, or how unitary, 
single-hearted, solidary must it be to save us from choosing a community 
divisive to the point of uselessness? 

The newly-won and many-faceted definition just achieved offers resolutions 
to all four of the questions. A better and fuller theory of the community, as 
of anything else, provides a better, fuller methodology of strategy and de- 
cision in research. 

First, then, a community is representative, and any one so representative 
can probably be used as sample or field of study for a problem or a comparison, 
when it offers the personnel, the table of organization we have found to be 
the demographic component of the definition. If the culture knows two sexes, 
several ages, several classes, several sects, several ethnic groups including 
majority and minority ones, several or many professional or full-time special- 
izations, of occupation or technical and economic function, then the commu- 
nity we choose must have some at least of all these people, enough to man at 
least minimally their roles and statuses. 

Second, it must give us these people, this table of organization, in some 
repetition and continuance. The personnel must be joined, at least in minimal 
seriation, in a succession of lives. The table of organization must be refilled 
successively, in some minimal degree, for the continuation of existence of the 
community to be effected. Only thus is the second, temporal component of 
our new-won definition satisfied. 

Thus we can choose as sample any community minimally “stratified’’ to 
offer us some minimal population of each kind of person our culture or society 
knows as long as that realization of the categories continues to repeat itself 
through the successive lives of the community’s members. Mt. Athos is not a 
community, though monks have lived there, admitting no female thing, for 
nearly two thousand years; a dormitory suburb of young marrieds and their 
babies is not one, however intense neighborhood “togetherness,” unless the 
old people and the bachelors are there too. Many an exogamous Indian village, 
we are now learning, is a land-use corporation and a residential segregation, 
in which wives marry in and daughters out and only some of the usual comple- 
ment of castes may be present, but the Indian community, instead, is the 
circle of villages from which wives come and around which daughters move 
and in which all the castes, whether or not they have members in every village, 
have their councils (panchayat) and treat with another. The North American 
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city taken whole, then, not the suburb, the city into which bachelors disap- 
pear, or older couples retire after their time in the collective harem of the 
dormitory suburb is up, is thus itself the community of American modernity. 
These marrieds’, bachelors’, and old people’s patterns repeat themselves, and 
individual, progress through such patterns in endless successive moves, as they 
pass through their age roles in the structuring students of modern urbanism 
are just beginning to lay clear. 

The structure of the community, thus, involves both a full table of organ- 
ization and a continuity in depth uniting the lives of the people of the table, 
repeating or reiterating, in the main, their experience from generation to 
generation. Our sample communities must have both these memberships and 


these depths. 

We can thus spare ourselves the imperative of a fully “stratified”? sample 
in choosing a community. The point distinguishes clearly community study 
method from social survey methods. Indeed, too strict sampling may be super- 
numerary, in the former case, though it is of the essence in the latter. Minimal, 
not ideal, numbers of our personnel identify our sample, not necessarily fully) 
stratified, proportionate ones, as in a nationwide or other random sample 
survey, where we cannot rely on the natural structuring of the community. 
The rigor of exactly faithful proportions here is less important than is the 
fulfillment of the structural and the temporal criteria of our definition. It 
is less important that some controlled number of each category of personnel 
of the table of organization be present nicely measured against each other’s 
share of the whole society’s population than it is that the categoric subsamples 
of whatever number be together over time, across their lives, “longitudinally.” 

The reasons come clearly from our acquired experience with culture and | 
society in research and in the theoretical understanding won from it. Roles, 
institutions, statuses, we have learned, are filled by any competent person. 
They may be undermanned or overmanned, of course, but some filling there 
must be if they are to exist. Further, the learning of culture involves also 
the learning of behavior and attitude of one’s culture vis-a-vis any filler of 
such role. It is a prefiguring, a “‘programming”’ in the individual for recogni- 
tion of and reaction to the first such filler-of-role to appear. That some or one 
appear is enough to evoke prefigured expectation and response. 

But the minimal, the even single filler of role and role expectation and 
evoker of response, whose being is more important than his numbers, musi 
both so appear and continue to do so. Roles, culture traits, patterned responses 
of cultural and social life, are habits of individuals needing at least some 
repetition if they are not to be extinguished; and they are transmissions to yet 
other individuals, cultural successors, in whom such repetition must also take 


place. Perhaps once a generation is enough for some such habits and transmis- 7 
sions of habits. Just as the life of the community is to be found first of all in 
its continuance from generation to generation of individual lives, so is the 
test for a cultural or institutional role or other pattern of behavior that it 
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be transmitted, above accidents of personal characteristic and social event, 
from encumbent-enactor to encumbent-enactor. Succession of individuals 
through fixity of patterned behavior is of the essence here, not numbers. 
Structuring is independent of quantity in nature, whether we are dealing with 
a square, a jet stream, a cell, or a kingship. In ¢his, social science does not 
differ. Numbers can measure and compare such structures once achieved; 
they do not define them. 

The same consideration arises with social and economic stratification other 
than age-grading. All too many community studies have mistaken one-class 
or two-class segregations, from dormitory suburbs to peasant villages or prole- 
tarian slums, for communities. True, the life of a class, as a subculture, 
provides a way of life from birth to grave, as we have known from Max Weber 
down. True, it may provide an inventory of special traits of learned behavior, 
of value, of institutional and social-relational or associational action. The 
residential segregation of a slum, a peasant village, a nomad camp, a garden 
city of the rich, may mirror faithfully such a separated, encapsulated sub- 
culture. But the class is only part of a society; its culture only part of a larger 
order and civilization; its false community only a segregation. When one 
disputes the representativeness of community study findings about, say, the 
class structure of the U.S.A., by confronting a rural village of small farmers 
containing only two classes with a metropolis showing six, as critics have 
argued against the Warner studies of American life through the six classes 
and their differences and complementarities in the middle-sized cities of 
Yankee City, Old South, and Jonesville, U.S.A., such a criticism betrays a 
naiveté about comparison, about structure, and about society which is close 
to obscurantism. 

Nonetheless, the question of stratified sampling in community study is in 
point once again. A community chosen for study as a sample or a field of a 
societal problem need not reflect with complete fidelity the proportion of the 
classes in the over-all society, even here. Every Middle Eastern villager has 
experience of bedouin as raiders, harvesters, or beggars; he knows moun- 
taineers as laborers, landlords, or shitiyyin (winterers). His village is a com- 
plete community, not because cityfolk or nomads or mountaineers are coresi- 
dent with him, but because he knows of them, has relations with them, and 
passes his knowledge and his role (even his fear) down to his children. Thus a 
mining town or a farmers’ market village are complete enough, too, however 
equal the vast majority may be in their common experience as miners or as 
farmers and in their common disdain or envy of their betters (and their 
inferiors) and of the other strangers to their local life, as long as they also 
know and tell their children how to recognize and to deal with these incursors: 
the squire, the lawyer, the “‘city-slicker,” the tramp, the priest, the teacher, 
etc., who bring in the outer world. Just as cells can specialize within the body 
and can change form with function and anatomic position but still take part 
in the system of metabolism, communication, and excretion which unite 
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them to the other co-inhabitant cells of their body, so can special and differ- 
ently-functioning communities exist and stand for their over-all societies and 
their cultures. But one must show the connections and treat the realities. 

In the social science case, simply, that community is still representative 
which knows and deals with persons and things of its culture and society, as 
long as a minimal number, a minimal contact, and a minimal continuity con- 
nects them. Once again, pattern and awareness, structuring and relationships, 
not numbers, is of the essence. 

With this referral of the question of representativeness to the points of our 
structural definition completed, we are ready now for the other difficulties of 
the community as sample and as field. 

For completeness, the criteria are already foreshadowed. A community is 
whole when the table of organization and its successive filling is complete. 
Redfield, as we know, called the Little Community of his book among other 
things, a Community among Communities. This is, of course, a common 
figure of speech, and it is inescapable that the circles of relationship and con- 
cern of higher placed persons or local representatives strike out wider and 
higher in the social systems of region, province, nation, and oikomene than do 
those of children or menials. The people of any community, individually taken, 
may, some of them, range far and wide; they may have overlapping member- 
ships in neighboring communities, communities of relatives, communities of 
sojourn nearby. These villages group round a market center or a seat of 
administration; ¢hose round still another. All these circles and placements of 
human communication and relationship, in and out from any center at which 
one begins observation, high and low and up and down any reaches of further 
and further interconnection, structure themselves out for us when we remem- 
ber our criteria defining a community. The cell-like repeated reiteration of our 
personnel and their interstructured lives breaks up these continua into sys- 
tems and their boundaries; the repeated local, generation-long grouping and 
structuring of minimal fillers of the repeated roles, tells us where the instant 
community ends, the next one begins, the line between inside and outside and 
insider and outsider falls. 

One already mentioned part of the dynamic of the rhythm of community 
life in space and time gives us an easiest, most usable criterion. The commu- 
nity, we have learned, always shows an alternation of dispersal and assemblage 
of its personnel, though different cultures pattern these functions differently. 
The easiest criterion may well be: who come together and who separate again, 
characteristically speaking? When we find the people of our table of organiza- 
tion assembled or come together at one time and know the limit of their 
dispersal at another, only to meet them regathered with one another at a third 
time, we have found the range, the rhythm, the membership, and the identity 
of the community we seek. 

Our last two questions fall into place quickly enough once such criteria 
are put to work. Inclusiveness? As we have defined and demarcated a com- 
munity to serve as sample or as field by structural and systemic criteria, we 
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need not use culture trait inventory or enumeration to guide our choice. Any 
Maori hapu (hamlet) of aboriginal New Zealand had a heraldic bard who 
might sing the local chief’s genealogy and prowess, but Maori culture knew 
only one College of Heralds. We avoid, certainly, the locus of that College, 
a pinnacle of specialization, but make sure the hamlet we choose has a herald 
of its own, or failing him, is looking for an incumbent for the post. A fortiori, 
we do not choose a capital city, an atomic-laboratory research station, or a 
Bohéme of artists and their hangers-on, to stand for modern life. But we 
make sure our sample town has felt the lure of the capital, knows the modern 
skills and the modern awe of powerful physical science in its schools and its 
press, wonders over and envies a little such bohemians. Specializations in both 
high culture (‘The Great Traditions’) and popular or local culture (“The 
Little Traditions’) are not our concern; instead we seek out those persons 
who in their community stand at the join between them and represent in 
their community and in their personal experiences the continuous mutual 
penetration the two sorts of specialization common to all complex societies 
everywhere display. Here again structure rules. The jointure, the mutual 
penetration of specialization of the unique sort the whole culture or civiliza- 
tion achieves and that the instant little community has acquired, is the thing 
we seek in a sample or a field of study. We need not drive ourselves to a rigor- 
ous exclusion of anything except the average, the mediocre, and the univer- 
sally common and indistinguishable cultural possessions of all the citizenry 
everywhere within our universe. No harm is done if a sample community has 
local legends, nor if an occasional speciality appears, like a school or a monas- 
tery not duplicated exactly in every next town. As long as specialities do not 
dominate community experience and community culture, and as long as 
citizens are aware of and prepare their children to recognize, again at least 
minimally, the outer reaches of such specialization stretching away from their 
own lores and skills, their community will serve. 

And, finally, cohesiveness? Our structural definition spares us deciding be- 
tween a community of harmony and sweet affection and a bed of hate and 
fire. The formal sociology of Georg Simmel, or many another, rescues us here. 
The people of our table of organization, in their lives together, alternate 
between strife and accommodation, solidarity and antagonism; if they come 
together again, in their reassemblages, after dispersal, it matters not whether 
dispersal grew out of hatred, dissension, or flight, or merely out of the need 
to fan out over a space of sparse and dispersed resources. It matters not 
whether their coming together again was for massacre or for the headiest 
unity. The limits of our discrimination of their community, their pattern of 
alternation between dispersal and assemblage as a social system, are self- 
enforcing and self-insistent. A collective, assembled internecine fight that ends 
in full massacre of one part by another, or a dispersal that ends in full flight 
of one part from another, brings the community to an end and causes it to 
cease to be. The table of organization is broken; the continuance of lives inter- 


‘aced has stopped. Here again structural criteria, turned into measures and 
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used for at least minimal recognition, give us our guide. Just as whole societies, 
whole civilizations (after Toynbee) know civil war, religious schism, flight 
in emigration, Times of Troubles, so do communities. A sample community 
must reflect both the unities and the fissions of the parts it samples in its 
table or organization of the whole society it mirrors. But it need do that again 
only within the outer limits of its own continuance. 
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HE late Sir Aurel Stein made archeological observations which led him 

to believe that there has been a significant decrease in the rainfall of 
Baluchistan since prehistoric times due to a change in climate (Stein 1931). 
This belief has been widely accepted and forms the background for Sir John 
Marshall’s interpretation of the remains of the Indus Civilization (Marshall 
1931:2). The views of these two scholars have been repeated by later authors 
Vats 1940:4; Piggott 1950:134-135; Wheeler 1953:5-6; Spate 1954:145), 
so that the established position on the subject in archeological literature put 
in its mildest form is that “... a certain degree of climatic change is beyond 
dispute ...”’ (Wheeler 1953:6). 

The degree of certainty which may be granted to this assumption depends, 
first, upon the validity of the individual inferences drawn from each category 
of evidence, and secondly, upon the extent to which such inferences lead to 
a common interpretation. Such a process of reasoning is necessary for the 
reconstruction of environment, which in turn is necessary to the full under- 
standing of ancient cultures. It is, however, a process beset with difficulty and 
opportunity for error, and the conclusions reached should be subjected to 
constant critical review in the light of the available evidence. The lack of 
such a critica] review in regard to the assertions made about ancient climate 
in the Baluchistan-Indus area makes this paper appropriate at the present 


time. 
I 


Let us begin with the arguments and evidence presented in support of 
the hypothesis of desiccation in Baluchistan. There are three major items: 
(1) the presence of gabar-bands (stone-faced embankments or ‘‘dams”’ attrib- 


uted by the Baluchis to the gabar or Zoroastrians, intended for the control of 
surface water, and usually presumed to be prehistoric); (2) the location and 
number of prehistoric mounds in contrast to present-day settlements; and (3) 
the depth of the mounds and the sharply defined ‘‘cultural”’ areas, indicative 
of cultural stability and lack of movement (Stein 1931:9, 13, 34; Marshall 
1931:7; Piggott 1950:68-70; Wheeler 1953: 5-6). 

The presence of gabar-bands, considered in some cases to be storage dams, 
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(Stein 1931:7, 24, 145-147, 164, 168; Marshall 1931:7) is said to imply a 
supply of rainfall sufficient to justify their construction, yet precarious enough 
to necessitate storage. It is also inferred that their massive stone construction 
points to a large settled population as the source of the labor. But are these 
inferences valid? Storage dams are built to conserve inadequate rainfall. 
But were these structures storage dams? Probably not. Their capacities are 
negligible. Apart from this, most appear to be situated on porous gravel fans 
where storage for more than a few hours, or at most a day or two, would 
have been impossible. They seem much more likely to have been a means, 
quite often successful, of creating cultivable land—check dams in fact. Water 
probably passed through and under, and perhaps sometimes over, them but 
was held long enough for silt to be deposited gradually upstream. In many 
cases the silt on the upstream side is level with the top of the gabar-band, and 
in one instance Stein reported that this silt still showed traces of former 
cultivation (Stein 1931:24; cf. Bowen 1958 for southern Arabian silt forma- 
tion). Agriculture in Baluchistan at the present time is carried on in “. 
larger fields surrounded by embankments three or four feet high, by which 
rainfall is caught as it descends from the gravel slopes bordering the valleys” 
(Imperial Gazeteer 1908a: 294). Near Ughar, walls descend the slope parallel! 
to each other. “The southern of the two... at its lower end serves as part 
of the enclosures which bound three successive cultivation terraces. Each of 
these contains a flat space of arable soil” (Stein 1931:147). In the Nal area 
north of Shakar Khan Damb, Stein reported a few fields “‘with a modern 
earth dam intended to catch for their benefit the drainage from a low ridge to 
the west. Parallel to this dam runs a ruined gabar-band which . . . obviously 
served the same purpose”’ (Stein 1931:168). In other cases gabar-bands seem 
to have been simple diversion structures intended to deflect some or all of a 
flood onto whatever soil was available before the water was absorbed into 
the gravel (Stein 1931:145-146). They were, in such cases, what would now 
be called water-spreading structures. Such structures are used today mainly 
under arid, not wet, conditions. There is, therefore, little sound evidence to 
support the assertion that gabar-bands were storage dams operating under 
wetter conditions. 

The use of large quantities of manpower in the construction of gabar-bands 
may also be questioned. The massive blocks of which they are built seem evi- 
dence rather of engineering skill than of abundant manpower. Two typical 
blocks measured by Stein would have weighed one ton and two tons respec- 
tively, and, because of their small size, would have required rollers or levers 
and ropes rather than an army of men to lift or move them. Petrie has pointed 
out that in building the Gizeh pyramids a gang of eight man would probably 
have been sufficient to handle a single average stone block weighing about two 
and a half tons (Edwards 1947:229). In any case the very small areas of 
cultivation made available near the gabar-bands could not have supported a 
very large settled population. Laborers, therefore, whether numerous or not, 
probably were imported for the purpose, perhaps as seasonal migrants on the 
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present-day pattern. Certainly the size of the stone blocks need not argue for 
a large settled population in the vicinity. 

Another major point is that the date of the construction of the gabar- 
bands is quite unknown. It is very possible that they are not prehistoric at 
all. In at least one instance the only pottery found in the area was medieval 
Islamic (Stein 1931:147). In Afghanistan similar stone structures are often 
attributed by local tradition to the Islamic period (personal communication 
from M. Raoul Curiel). Elaborate stone-built irrigation structures in South 
Arabia which are in some ways comparable are dated mainly to the first 
millennium B.C. (Bowen 1958:64-68). A date in historical times would 
hardly be an argument for a prehistoric rainy period; quite the contrary, it 
would show that quite recently there had been agriculture in the areas under 
discussion. Until the question of this dating can be resolved the presence of 
these structures in itself cannot be an adequate indication of the state of 
weather in antiquity. 

The abandonment of the gabar-band system may have been due to events 
other than desiccation, such as the collapse of political control in the area or 
intrusions of outside groups with differing technologies. More important than 
these may have been the introduction of the Persian karez or ganat, a means 
of tapping gound water by driving sub-horizontal tunnels into gravel fans to 
intercept the water table, a method still in use (Smith 1953). Such a new 
system may well have resulted in a gradual redistribution of population 
through changed needs without reference to any change in rainfall. In the 
long run extensive use of the qanat may also have reduced the level of the 
water table itself. 

Another approach to the problem of climatic stability in Baluchistan lies 
in the comparative distribution of prehistoric and present-day populations. 
Such a comparison raises the questions of where people lived, how many of 
them there were, and how they lived. 

In some instances the present-day settlement pattern coincides with the 
archeological pattern; in others it does not. In regard to coincidental patterns 
it has been noted in the Quetta area that “. . . sites occur almost everywhere 
in the valley where fertile soil and water exist today, indicating that climatic 
conditions and the ecology of the modern Quetta valley are comparable to 
those of prehistoric times” (Fairservis 1956:359). It remains then to extend 
such comparisons to other parts of Baluchistan in order to check this point. 
In this regard it seems highly significant that no sites have yet been identified 
in the Las Bela Plain, in the Hab Valley (at any rate south of Dareji), nor in 
the main area of the Kacchi Plain (between Sibi and Jacobabad). The various 
routes that connect these plains with the hills? have one point in common; 
namely, their lowland terminus occurs near the foot of the hills. Only in the 
case of the Khozdar-Kolachi River—Gaj River—lower Sind route is the 
terminus both at the foot of the hills and in the Indus flood plain, so that 
around Amri a considerable fanning out was possible. In three other instances* 
the route termination is at the edge of the Kacchi Plain. This plain is one of 
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the most inhospitable places on earth: an immense area of dead, flat, buff- 
colored mud stretching for 100 miles between Sibi and Jacobabad. It varies 
in width from about 30 miles at its northern end to about 80 miles at the 
southern end. Except for its periphery it is completely waterless, and apart 
from occasional low desert scrub and grass in the drainage lines it is com- 
pletely bare. The temperature in June and July goes up to about 130° F. with 
an average day and night temperature in July of well over 100° F. If, in pre- 
historic times, the plain had been either just hot or just treeless (because 
waterless) people might have ventured out into it; but the combination would 
have meant suicide. The location of sites in this plain area is, therefore, an 
important piece of evidence as to whether or not such was the case. To date 
only a few sites are reported from the northern end of the plain; one just 
south of Sibi,* one (late prehistoric) near Dadhar, one (late prehistoric) north 
of Sibi, and some near Shoran. At the southern end of the plain there is a new 
site of the Harappa culture, Judeir-ko Damb,‘ about 20 miles north of Jaco- 
babad. This is the northernmost Harappa site in the area, located at a point 
where tamarisk could grow today were it left undisturbed by goats and 
camels. Further north the water table drops below the reach of primitive 
wells or tree roots. The absence of sites in the central area would thus appear 
to indicate that both for the hillsmen and the Harappans the Kacchi Plain 
in 2000 B.C. was not much different from its present uninviting self. 

The apparent avoidance by prehistoric people of the Las Bela Plain and 
the lower Hab River is harder to explain. Edith Shahr, a site of the Harappa 
culture, has recently been discovered just north of Bela at the head of the 
Las Bela Plain on the Porali River. At first sight it would seem to have been 
on a line of communication stretching from Ninglaj at the mouth of the 
Hingol River through Bela to Wad, as. there do not seem to be any known 
sites along the coastal stretch via Karachi and the Indus mouth to Amri. In 
this sense it would form part of a communications route between the sea 
coast and the interior—a pattern which seems also indicated by the Harappan 
outposts recently visited by a University of Pennsylvania Museum expedition 
at Sutkagen-Dor and Sotka-koh further west along the Makran coast. On the 
other hand, it is not altogether far-fetched to see it as the southern end of a 
line of communication from Wad, the latter being reached via the Kolachi 
and Gaj Rivers from Amri, or via the Mula River from Mohenjo Daro and 
Jodeir-jo-daro. Clearly in a discussion of this problem, military and trading 
frontier posts of the Harappa culture, supported by the culture of the main 
Indus valley area, will have to be differentiated from sites representing local, 
possibly transhumant, cultures based upon available indigenous resources. 
In the case of the lower Hab River and the Las Bela Plain it may be that 
further study will reveal additional sites. At present, although the inhabitants 
know what an archeological mound (or damb) is, they have not reported 
any. Mounds exist south of Khozdar, around Wadh, and at the head of the 
Kud River, but, excepting Edith Shahr, they are unknown beyond the escarp- 
ment. One possible explanation of this apparent emptiness lies in the fact 
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Fic. 1. Map showing towns and sites in the Lower Indus Valley and Baluchistan. 
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. . served fully to bring home to me the great change which has come over 
this region since prehistoric times” (Stein 1931:32-34), the argument sounds 
convincing. Yet a careful reading of the text readily shows that this same 
area was not only inhabited at the time of writing but also cultivated— 
although not by settled people. Such a discrepancy requires careful examination. 

Population size in ancient times must be inferred from the size and number 
of contemporary sites and burial grounds. Piggott has previously pointed out 
that the largest mound of the Quetta group can never have been more than 
a small village, while the average size of the Amri-Nal settlements did not 
exceed two acres (Piggott 1950:73, 77; for distribution maps of sites see 
Piggott 1950:fig. 2; Wheeler 1953: figs. 2 and 3). Given such small village 
units in antiquity, it is necessary to know how many of them were occupied 
at any one time. This does not mean within a major period of a century or 
two, but within say a period of 50 years. Such a chronology does not exist. 
Indeed, no chronology soundly based on stratigraphic excavation yet exists 
in this area, with the exception of the work of Fairservis (1956) and De Cardi 
(1959). A beginning in stratigraphic exploration has been made but is as yet 
insufficient to the chronological needs as stated. Nor is there sufficient data 
from burials to aid in any significant way. The 100 estimated burials recovered 
from the cemetery at Nal (Piggott 1950:81) lack stratigraphic context. It 
is also possible that they represent a communal burial area serving more than 
one village. Clearly, until local sites can be adequately mapped with soil and 
rainfall data against a reliable chronology, no very substantial conclusions 
may be drawn from them. 

Furthermore, the significance of these sites must be viewed in terms of 
the cultural pattern which they may represent. The dependence of cultural 
patterns in arid and semi-arid countries on the climate needs no stressing to 
those who have lived and worked in such areas. To others such dependence 
may be less obvious. The way of life of the present-day inhabitants of Balu- 
chistan is almost entirely conditioned by the water supply. Whether the people 
are Baluchis, Brahuis, Pathans, or Kurds makes no difference. All are depend- 
ent on primitive flood irrigation (sailaba), dry farming (khushkaba), and such 
scanty water as can be obtained from wells, springs, small perennial streams, 
and karezes. All live in the same kinds of houses, all use more or less the same 
agricultural methods. All, except those fortunate enough to have both peren- 
nial water and a mild winter climate, migrate seasonally. They must do this 
in order to keep warm, to find grazing for their flocks, and to exchange their 
labor for food in the plains. If in prehistoric times the climate was the same 
as that of today, then the prehistoric people may well have followed a pattern 
similar to that of today. This means they would have migrated seasonally in 
order to survive, a possibility already noted by De Cardi in reference to the 
archeology of the Bolan and Mula Pass areas (De Cardi 1959:23). Should 
such local transhumance be assumed, the effect on the interpretation of ar- 
cheological remains in the area would be profound. It would be difficult to 
believe in a number of isolated but contemporary cultures—as at present 
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inferred from pottery styles (Zhob, Quetta, Nal, Kulli, etc.). It would be 
more likely that there was a complex of small tribes distributed in a mosaic 
pattern and much concerned then, as now, with local loyalties. They would 
be the ancient parallels to the modern Baluchis, Brahuis, Pathans, etc., 
probably following tribal and familial traditions in their pottery making. Such 
a picture might account for the wide scatter and intermingling of pottery 
types (as shown by existing distribution maps) which makes the present area 
designations a little misleading. Under modern conditions of seasonal migra- 
tion, many tribes have complementary headquarters—a summer one in the 
hills, and a winter one on the Kacchi Plain for instance. Even if a Sirdar 
(chief) himself does not migrate (owing to his having a warm house in Quetta 
or Mastung), members of his family do. The counterparts of the Sirdars in 
prehistoric times would have been the sort of families that owned fined deco- 
rated pottery in both their houses—thus producing double the number of 
permanent settlements actually used by the population and a partially local- 
ized culture in periodic contact with other groups. 

Until recently the only positive evidence of any kind of a connection be- 
tween hills and plains was provided by the Amri-Nal complex of sites and by 
the existence of Indus Civilization artifacts at some hill sites. To this evidence 
may now be added that of two new sites.‘ One, at Dranjan Levy Post in the 
Lower Bolan Pass, is tentatively identified by members of the Department of 
Archaeology of Pakistan as a settlement of the Quetta culture with a possible 
subsequent Harappan occupation. The second site is a fairly large mound near 
Pirak abandoned railway station, 10 miles south of Sibi. This mound is 200 
yards long (north to south), about 120 yards wide, and 8 yards high. The 
pottery has been tentatively identified as “Quetta” ware. There are also 
similarities to Shahi Tump (Makran) pottery. Two clay button-seals from 
the site are almost identical with Shahi Tump specimens. There also seem to 
be similarities with Zhob pottery. A few pieces of what Fairservis calls ‘‘Faiz 
Mohammad Gray Ware’”® and other traces of later occupation have been 
recognized. These two sites on the plain, therefore, show connections with two 
or three other “cultures” in the hills. When it is realized that this area of the 
northern Kacchi Plain is today the winter terminus of several seasonal migra- 
tion routes (including the Quetta—Kacchi and Loralai—Kacchi routes) it is 
perhaps not out of place to question the significance of these relative locations 
and contacts and to leave the problem of cultural pattern in antiquity open 
to further debate. 

It has been said that the depth per se of some of these mounds indicates 
cultural stability in the area—a stability which in turn is said to reflect an 
increased rainfall in antiquity. Aside from the problem of possible migratory 
patterns, archeological evidence does not always support the assertion of 
permanent settlement with stabilized conditions. Indeed some mounds may 
not represent villages at all in the accepted sense. These points may be illus- 
trated by the site of Rana Ghundhai where the lower 14 feet of deposit lack 
any structural remains whatsoever (Piggott 1950:121), and where the occupa- 
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tion is disrupted several times, with subsequent changes in the quality and 
nature of the occupying culture. The importance of social and political dis- 
ruption in semi-arid areas cannot be overemphasized. Land that passes out 
of agricultural use is very difficult to reclaim. The effects of cultural disrup- 
tion may be seen dramatically elsewhere in the case of North Africa (Baradez 
1949), Palestine (Evenari et al. 1958), and South Arabia (Bowen 1958). The 
rapidity of change of this type is well illustrated by the history of the area 
around the site of Nippur in southern Iraq. When visited some 60 years ago 
it was reached by boat through marsh and swamp bordering canals. Unrest 
led to the abandonment of these canals, and today the visitor is confronted 
with a landscape of shifting sand dunes. With the re-establishment of tranquil 
conditions (as is also the case in Baluchistan) the land is again slowly being 
brought under cultivation (for Baluchistan see the Imperial Gazeteer 1908a: 
293-294). 

The agricultural pattern in Baluchistan is affected strongly by four natural 
factors: (1) prolonged periods of drought affecting small areas; (2) floods 
that sweep away soil built up patiently during generations; (3) overcultivation 
of sailaba or khushkaba lands causing severe erosion; and (4) denudation of the 
hills. 

A study of recent rainfall figures shows how extraordinarily capricious is 
the variation of annual rainfall. It is not in the least unusual for several disas- 
trously dry years to follow one another. Nor is this all—the areal distribution 
is such that a limited area may so suffer while another perhaps 20 miles away 
is saved by just enough rain to raise a crop. Statistical analysis of the available 
figures for certain stations in Baluchistan shows that the average incidence 
of summer droughts around Quetta is about one in six years, and that of either 
winter or summer droughts in Makran is about the same, if not more frequent. 
Comparison of two adjacent stations (adjacent in this context can mean 100 
miles apart) shows that, while there is a tendency for the two records to follow 
one another as regards years of extreme drought, the exceptions to the tend- 
ency are numerous. The effect of such variation can be easily imagined. 
Suppose, for example, that a community in Kolwa district of Makran returns 
from its summer grazing grounds on the Kalat plateau ready to cultivate its 
winter barley. If no rain falls in its lands it will have to move in search of a 
place—perhaps still in the Kolwa basin, perhaps farther away—where rain 
has fallen. The first time this happens it will be accepted as a normal cultivat- 
ing risk. If it happens for two years in succession the people will probably start 
a new settlement in the new area. A disastrous flood might have much the 
same effect, since local rainfall intensities of more than one inch per hour for 
short periods are not infrequent. Such floods have washed away part of the 
important site of Anjira in central Kalat (De Cardi 1959:17). In such cases 
the group might move immediately. Over-cultivation, particularly in khush- 
kaba farming, in which little or no silt is brought onto the land to renew its 
fertility, might be a more gradual but no less compelling force in the same 
direction. Given such natural forces in an area like Kolwa, it may be argued 
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that the very harshness of nature could by itself account for a multiplicity 
of sites of which at any one time only a fraction would be occupied. That such 
changes do occur is indicated by the fact that when Stein passed through Bal 
Gattar in Makran during the spring, he saw no cultivation at all, whereas 
three decades later crops were being harvested from small khushkaba areas 
on the edge of the plain, and there was a small temporary village. 

Variation in precipitation and flooding is also influenced by denudation. 
Although denudation in itself neither supports nor opposes the theory of 
desiccation, its effects are similar to those of desiccation in producing desert 
conditions, and the appearance of such conditions partially accounts for 
Stein’s hypothesis. Denudation appears to be increasing in Baluchistan. A 
study of the flood records of the Nari River shows that only 25 years ago the 
hydrographs of floods were consistently flatter than they are now. Duration 
was greater and peak discharges lower. These phenomena are probably con- 
nected with denudation of the catchment area. Over-grazing is undoubtedly 
one major contributing factor for this, and one has only to observe a piece 
of fenced land to see the change in vegetation cover within a very short time. 
In some areas, particularly those near Quetta, the older inhabitants insist 
that in their young days the country carried many more trees and bushes. 
If true, the reason for the decrease probably lies in the excessive cutting of 
firewood for Quetta and even for Karachi. Quetta itself, with its nonmigrant 
population requiring winter heat, must have accounted for much denudation 
in the last 50 years, with a consequent increase in arid conditions. 

In summary, with regard to climatic change in Baluchistan, it may be 
said that, although certain changes may be observed in the recent past, and 
while similar changes may have occurred at various times in the mere remote 
past, nevertheless the evidence which has been brought forward to demon- 
strate these earlier changes is not convincing. In each case alternative infer- 
ences may be drawn which need not lead to the same conclusion. It is only 
when the inferences are selected with the desiccation hypothesis in mind that 
convergence occurs. The major lack of any chronological order for the struc- 
tures and sites referred to, based on accurate excavation, and the consequent 
lack of any real knowledge of the functional nature of the cultures present 
(now described only as ceramic styles), makes the interpretation of archeo- 
logical data in this area in regard to population size, etc., extremely unsatis- 


lactory. 
II 


Let us now turn to the evidence relating to the ancient climate of the 
Indus Valley as first formulated by Sir John Marshall in the initial excavation 
report on Mohenjo Daro (Marshall 1931:2). Accepting Stein’s thesis of desic- 
cation in Baluchistan, Marshall extended the implications to the Indus area, 
using archeological data in support of his conclusions. The latter have been 
uncritically repeated down to the present day (Vats 1940:4; Piggott 1950: 134- 
135; Wheeler 1956:5-6). They may be briefly restated: (1) the size of the two 
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major cities of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro indicates a flourishing agriculture 
“out of all relation to the present landscape and not wholly explicable by the 
possibility of elaborate former irrigation works...” (Wheeler 1956:6); (2) 
the fauna depicted on the seals lives in jungle-forest and hence indicates a 
wetter climate; (3) the existence of an elaborate drainage system may have 
been due to heavier rainfall; (4) the use of large quantities of burnt bricks 
at nearly all Indus sites implies plentiful fuel and, therefore, greater rainfall. 

How valid are these points? Each raises a set of problems which require 
separate discussion. In regard to agricultural capacity, for example, it is 
important to consider what the Indus Valley would have been like if, with the 
same climate as today, it were deprived of its irrigation systems, and if the 
hill catchments of its headwaters were in their primitive state. These hill 
catchments have been much denuded in recent times by excessive extraction 
of timber and, furthermore, now support a comparatively large population. 
As there are virtually no known prehistoric settlements in this area, it is 
reasonable to assume that 4,000 years ago the population was sparse and the 
catchments covered with the kind of “‘jungle’’* which now only flourishes where 
permitted by man. 

Under such circumstances there would still have been extensive floods 
bringing down immense quantities of silt (the rise in plain level at Mohenjo 
Daro is over 25 feet above the lowest excavated occupation), but with one 
important difference. Today the annual flood caused by the melting of the 
snow in the Hindu Kush, Karakoram, and Himalayas—a fairly regular event 
without great variations—has superimposed on it floods of very high intensity 
due to monsoon rains falling on denuded catchments. In prehistoric times the 
floods due to melting snow were probably much the same as today, but the 
monsoon floods would have had a flatter form of hydrograph due to the retar- 
dation of run-off by vegetation. There would have been, therefore, a flood 
regime having less variability than it has today. The flood recession would 
have left a new layer of fertile silt, as well as a large area of fertile soil which 
would have absorbed its ‘‘field capacity” of water for a depth varying with 
the duration of the flood, but quite sufficient for shallow-rooted crops. This 
absorption is the basis of the sailaba or primitive flood irrigation practiced 
in Baluchistan today. Such silty soil has the characteristic of holding water 
for a considerable period and, barring the kind of flood catastrophes that occur 
even nowadays, could have supported a crop sufficient to feed several Mohenjo 
Daros. Even 25 years ago, before much of the contemporary irrigation system 
was built, the Larkana district (around Mohenjo Daro) was the richest agri- 
cultural part of Sind and supported its densest population (Pithawalla 1951: 
43; Spate 1954:469). , 

Another effect of the Indus floods would have been to secure a reasonably 
high water table, probably for some months, for a considerable distance on 
either side of the river channel. This water table could have been tapped for 
winter cultivation. Marshall himself long ago pointed out that the richest 
grainlands in Sind before modern irrigation were along this strip. He also 
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noted that “in spite of its natural advantages, there are still many patches 
of salt wilderness or stretches of unreclaimed jungle interrupting the cultiva- 
tion” (Din 1908:12; Marshall 1931:1; Pithawalla 1951:42-43). These areas 
of salty or kalar soils are the result of waterlogging of the soil, frequently 
brought about by seepage from large modern canals built without accompany- 
ing drains. Subsoil moisture fed by the canals is drawn to the surface by 
capillary action and deposits a saline efflorescence in the course of evaporation. 
This process occurs especially in those areas not affected by seasonal flooding 
and leads to the agricultural abandonment of the areas where it occurs. Studies 
in Iraq have recently shown the same effects in ancient Mesopotamian agri- 
culture (Jacobsen and Adams 1958). The plain immediately adjacent to 
Mohenjo Daro is at present salty and sustains only dwarf tamarisk, baboul, 
camelthorn, and stands of coarse kanh grass. Nearby, however, the country- 
side is covered with cultivated fields. Such use and disuse of local stretches 
of land certainly need not be explained solely in terms of a reduced annual 
rainfall. 

There is then also the question of the relationship of this landscape to the 
fauna known from Harappa and Mohenjo Daro (Marshall 1931; Prashad 1936) 
in the form of seals, figurines, and animal bones. It will be seen that, when the 
actually known zoological habitats of these animals are reviewed, rather than 
the stereotyped habitat popularly associated with them, they all share a 
habitat range which includes a combination of grass-jungle, marsh, and scrub 
forest, a description which fits well the riverine strip of the Indus. In describ- 
ing the local environment of the Indus area, stress is usually laid on the sandy 
desert regions flanking the valley as indicating the impossibility of habitation 
without a changed climate; for example, “‘. . . almost the whole terrain, except 
for the riverine strips and artificially irrigated areas, is now sandy desert with, 
at most, a covering of desert scrub or small bushy trees such as the tamarisk”’ 
(Wheeler 1956:5). Since all of the known sites of this civilization lie along the 
present and former channels of the river the “riverine strip” is a major key 
to the understanding of the environment, especially in terms of fuel supplies 
and fauna. All along this strip in which shallow ground water is present for 
part of the year there is, wherever it has not been cleared for cultivation, a 
gallery forest of tamarisk, baboul, kindi, shisham, and other trees. Areas of 
dense grass and marsh also occur. 

Now it is said that the archeological presence of the tiger, the rhinoceros, 
and the elephant indicate a wetter climate, and that the rarity of the camel 
and the absence of the lion argue against drier conditions. But what are the 
known historical habitats of these animals? The tiger, although not reported 
from lower Sind, is known from Khyrpoor State and Upper Sind. “From 
Sukkur upwards it is said to occasionally issue from its cover, which is the 
dense fringe of tamarisk bushes and long grass along the banks of the river 
...”’ (Murray 1884:26) which provides its three basic needs—water, shade, 
and prey. The tiger lives on elephant, bison, buffalo, deer, wild pig, bear, 
porcupine, and domesticated animals. Most of these animals are known from 
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the present and ancient Indus fauna. The lion, it is true, is missing from the 
representational art of the Harappans and has not been found among the 
animal bones excavated. On the other hand it appears to be illustrated on 
Nundara pottery (Piggott 1950:87), and was found in Sind as late as 1810 
(Blandford 1888-91:57). In 1935 Admiral Philip Dumas reported seeing a 
lion at close range near the Bolan Pass, south of Quetta in Baluchistan 
(Harper 1945:294). Alexander the Great was presented with tame lions by 
the Malloi and Oxydrakai who occupied the area between the Chinab and 
Beas rivers in the Punjab. Pocock points out that, “‘Except that lions generally 
frequent more open country and are less secretive and more regardless of 
exposure than tigers, the habits of these two great cats are on the whole 
tolerably similar’? (Pocock 1939:221). The camel, the bones of which were 
found at Mohenjo Daro (Marshall 1931:666) and Harappa (Prashad 1936:9, 
58), suggests a dry climate, but in view of a complete lack of information as 
to its natural range of habitat, does not support the arguments either way. 
The rhinoceros on the other hand is known to have inhabited the banks of the 
Indus up to about 300 years ago as far west as Peshawar (Praten n.d.:407; 
Blanford 1888-91:473; Harper 1945:376). It lives by preference in areas of 
heavy grass-jungle and marsh along the river and rarely enters true forest or 
hilly areas. 

It is impossible to review here all of the prehistoric Indus animals, but 
perhaps one or two additional ones, the bones of which have been excavated, 
should be added to make the point that a wet climate is by no means neces- 
sarily indicated. The hog-deer and wild bear still inhabit the ‘‘acacia-lined 
banks of the Indus and the thick tamarisk-fringed delta” (Murray 1884:ix). 
The water buffalo ‘‘haunts the densest and highest grass-jungle or reeds, but 
is also found at times in open plains of short grass or amongst low bushes, 
but rarely in tree-forest” (Blanford 1888—91:493). The mongoose is ‘‘found 
in hedgerows, thickets, groves of trees, cultivated fields, banks of streams, and 
broken bushy ground, but not commonly in dense forest” (Blanford 1888-91: 
124). Equally important, due to its sensitivity to moisture, is the identifica- 
tion of the only iand snail species found at Mohenjo Daro as Zootecus insularis 
(Ehrenberg)—a native of arid regions (Marshall 1931:673). The only remain- 
ing major animal found in the fauna, the elephant, has never been reported 
west of the Central Provinces in India, although the possibility of a more 
western extension in earlier times cannot be ruled out. At the same time the 
extent of the Indus Civilization makes the importation of these animals from 
its periphery a perfectly reasonable possibility. It is clear, therefore, that the 
faunal evidence weighs heavily in favor of an environmental regime largely 
like the one now seen in the flood plain. 

The conclusions drawn from the fauna as to the nature of the habitat 
area in antiquity find substantial support from the botanical evidence re- 
covered from Harappa as a result of the 1946 excavations by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. The botanical study of the remains concludes, ‘‘All botanical evi- 
dences lead one to think, that, four thousand years ago, near about Harappa 
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there was a scrubby forest with pockets of marshy land and tall grasses, where 
rainfall was limited to a few months in the year’? (Chowdhury and Ghosh 
1951:18). Such an environment had already been inferred from zoological 
remains, especially regarding the rhinoceros, in Prashad’s statement that 
‘probably there were marshy forest areas in the neighborhood of Harappa 
where the rhinoceros was found” (Prashad 1936:31). Added to these data is 
the fact that cotton, a plant which thrives in a hot dry climate, was being 
grown. Taken as a unit, the available zoological and botanical evidence does 
not support an inference of large true forest areas based on heavier rainfall; 
on the contrary, it indicates an environment little changed from that of the 
present day. 

Another major piece of evidence put forward in support of the desiccation 
hypothesis concerns the use of the drainage system at Mohenjo Daro for rain 
water. A visual inspection (as well as an examination of the published plans 
and sections) leaves considerable doubt as to the function of this system. For 
a closely built city having approximately 80 percent of its area composed of 
roofs, the capacity of these drains seems quite inadequate for storm water; 
nor is there any evidence of the very large main storm drains into which the 
smaller ones might conceivably have discharged—the only large drain being 
considered as an outlet for the large bathing tank. Furthermore, some of the 
streets, like some of the houses, apparently had no drains at all. In a few cases 
the drains from the houses empty into sediment pits which clearly could not 
have absorbed storm water. 

Consider a storm having a rainfall intensity of no more than one inch per 
hour which, for short period storms, is quite common today. A short period 
storm, that is, a storm lasting about 20 minutes, would almost certainly last 
longer than the time of concentration for any one drainage area of this small 
by modern standards) town. The aggregate peak run-off from the assumed 
total area of Mohenjo Daro, excluding the citadel—that is about 3,500 feet 
by 2,200 feet—would have been, therefore, around 150 cusecs. If the excavated 
drains were part of a proper storm water drainage system, the main storm 
sewers would presumably have followed the main streets, and certainly may 
be assumed to have had eight to perhaps ten exits from the city. Each main 
sewer would have had to carry from 15 to 20 cusecs and would have required 
a considerable diameter. At least one of the streets already excavated is ex- 
posed near the city boundary where the sewer would have attained its maxi- 
mum size, but there is no indication of any such feature. In the last analysis 
the size of the storm drains depends, for a small area, on the intensity of indi- 
vidual rainstorms and not on annual rainfall. There is no evidence in areas 
bordering the monsoon that such intensities are dependent on annual rain- 
fall. High annual totals rather reflect a greater number of storms. It is clear, 
then, that the existing drainage system, which is inadequate to carry off the 
storm water from an average present day short period storm, cannot be ac- 
cepted as evidence indicating a heavier rainfall in antiquity. 

The arguments about the use of burnt bricks also bear reconsideration. 
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Inquiries as to what wood is used today for burning bricks in Sind elicit the 
reply, “‘tamarisk or any other wood available.” That there is abundant wood 
available along the alluvial strip which borders the river to a distance of about 
12 miles on either side is indicated by the fact that the gallery forest was 
providing wood for export as far back as 1908 (Imperial Gazeteer 1908b:418). 
It is still the source for timber used for boats and fuel, for tanning, and for 
livestock fodder. Large quantities of firewood may be seen today piled in 
yards along the railway waiting for export to the nearest market. Neverthe- 
less, it is said that the quantity of bricks at Mohenjo Daro would have required 
more fuel for burning than is now available. (Animal dung, an important 
auxiliary fuel, is not included in fuel calculations, although it may have been 
used in addition to wood.) But, like Rome, the city was not built in a day. 
Indeed, if the estimates are correct (and this is by no means demonstrated in 
the studies made to date) there are seven rebuildings covering a period of 
perhaps a thousand years. Now one lakh of bricks (100,000) requires about 
1,800 maunds of wood. This represents about 80 to 100 reasonably well- 
grown tamarisk trees. These bricks would be sufficient for about 7,000 cubic 
feet of brickwork. It is fairly obvious that over a period of a thousand years, 
or perhaps 50 generations of tamarisk, there would be little risk of exhausting 
the local gallery forest. A rough, but very liberal, calculation indicates that 
the fuel for each rebuilding of the city could, in fact, have been obtained from 
about 400 acres of gallery forest—assuming that each rebuilding was done in 
one short operation. With rebuildings at average intervals of about 140 years, 
it is obvious that if necessary the same 400 acres could have been used each 
time. 

In addition to the burnt brick, one should note that structures of sun-dried 
mud brick were also used in this period. In some cases the mud brick was laid 
in alternate courses with burnt brick (Mackay 1943:7; Vats 1940:12). The 
argument is made that, ‘‘Had the climate been as dry and the rainfall as scanty 
as it is today, it can hardly be doubted that they would have used sun-dried 
bricks (which are cheaper than burnt ones)”’ (Marshall 1931:2). This is a 
curious statement in view of the fact that (1) sun-dried mud bricks were 
used in buildings other than the central and most important structures; (2) 
the burnt brick buildings themselves were apparently covered with sun-dried 
mud plaster; and (3) the modern population builds structures of burnt brick 
because of the social prestige implied in the ability to pay for them. Cheap 
materials obviously are not necessarily the first choice of people in executing 
their requirements. 

There was also the problem of making important buildings (including the 
granaries in which the crops were stored) flood-proof. There is some evidence 
that some of the rebuilding at Mohenjo Daro was necessitated by major floods 
which not only damaged the existing buildings but also engulfed them in silt, 
at the same time raising the level of the plain. Apart from these major floods 
which appear to have had an average frequency of about one every 140 years, 
there must have been in many, if not most, years the virtual certainty of some 
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flooding. Burnt brick construction would have withstood this, even with mud 
mortar, better than mud brick. At Harappa there seems to be evidence of a 
burnt brick protective bund (Wheeler 1953: 19); mud bricks or an unprotected 
earth bund would have been frequently breached. 

Along with these considerations in connection with brickwork, there is the 
question of the type of rain. Modern Mohenjo Daro has an annual rainfall 
normal of about four inches, nearly all of which falls in summer. This low 
normal reflects a small number of storms rather than many small storms. 
This is a general characteristic of rainfall in arid or semi-arid areas adjacent 
to monsoon areas. Mud brick is used in various countries in regions having up 
to about 20 inches of rainfall, provided that the rain occurs in heavy storms 
with drying periods between. Even within the monsoon belt itself, as at Chit- 
tagong in East Pakistan, poured mud or pisé walls are used at the present time, 
built on a raised earthen platform and protected by slightly over-hanging 
roof-eaves. So, even had the rainfall of the prehistoric period been five times 
that of today, mud brick still could have been used. Great caution is, therefore, 
indicated in drawing conclusions with regard to climatic conditions from the 
building materials used. 


In a brief general review of a problem as complex as that of ancient climate, 
it is of course impossible to cover all of the evidence which might be discussed. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that the comments made in this discussion, while not 
conclusive in themselves, do throw the inferences on which the hypothesis 
of progressive desiccation has heretofore been based into serious doubt. In 
almost every case the evidence—hydrographical, zoological, botanical, archeo- 
logical, and architectural—fails to substantiate the hypothesis. The avail- 
able evidence simply does not demonstrate that climatic change of any major 
proportion has occurred. Nor does it support Marshall’s statement that, 
while the individual facts are not conclusive, collectively they certainly point 
to desiccation (Marshall 1931:2). 

This review emphasizes, if nothing else, the importance of integrating all 
types of evidence and of checking on the inferences drawn from them. The 
lack of such integration and the sparseness of the data point out the great 
need for additional study and field work. Studies of the relationship of arche- 
ological sites to aspects of the present environment—soil types, vegetation 
areas, rainfall areas, etc., must be undertaken before differences with the past 
can be adequately measured. Equally important, but sadly neglected as a 
rule, are studies of present-day cultures from the point of view of their arche- 
ological implications. Work of this nature must be paralleled by excavations 
at key sites aimed at placing ceramic wares in their proper cultural context 
and at establishment of the nonceramic content of these cultures with a view 
to the interpretation of the over-all cultural patterning of the area. Especially 
pressing is the need for a reliable chronology of the Baluchistan pottery and 
a detailed mapping, period by period, of the locations of inhabited sites in 
relation to their geographical setting. A re-examination of the major sites of 
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Harappa and Mohenjo Daro with respect to the problems of drainage, recon- 
struction, etc., would be of great value, as would some information on their 
actual areal extent. Further information on the agricultural techniques used 
by these people would also be a major contribution to our understanding of 
these problems. 

That present-day conditions reflect serious alterations in the natural en- 
vironment of the Indus-Baluchistan region cannot be denied in the light of 
recent hydrographic evidence. The gradual extinction of fauna and the destruc- 
tion of flora, coupled with a rapidly increasing population, can only result in 
a changed balance in the natural forces in the midst of which man finds him- 
self. To sort these forces out, to indicate in detail “how in an arid land human 
factors can... produce results which ... might easily be mistaken for those 
of true desiccation” (Stein 1931:34), and to tell “how far that change is due 
to ‘natural’ causes and how far to sheer human improvidence” (Wheeler 
1953:6) is the task before us. It is a significant one in that it deals not only 
with the past, but also in that it bears on the problems of the present and the 
future development of Pakistan. The historical perspective which archeology 
can provide is essential to the understanding of the limitations and potential- 
ities of human beings and the landscape which they inhabit. It is to this end 
that the authors submit their effort, hopeful that it will lead to further discus- 
sion and eventual clarification of the issues involved. 


NOTES 

1 This paper is the outcome of hydrographic field studies made by R. L. Raikes during the 
last decade as consultant to the government of Pakistan in Sind and Baluchistan, and an archeo- 
logical field study of Indus sites made by R. H. Dyson, Jr., during 1957 with a special grant from 
the late Mrs. Robert R. Logan of Philadelphia. 

2 (1) Nihing Kaur—Kech Kaur—Kolwa—Maskai—Nal—Khozdar, with offshoots to such 
places as Jhal Jhao; (2) Chaman (?)—Quetta—Mastung—-Kalat—Khozdar; (3) Chaman (?) 
Quetta—Bolan Pass—north end of the Kacchi Plain, where it stops, but with offshoots to Isplinji, 
etc., in the hills; (4) Khozdar—Goru—Mula River—west side of Kacchi Plain, but not spreading 
yut onto the plain; (5) Khozdar—Kolachi River—Gaj River—lower Sind; (6) possibly a route 
from Zhob Valley—Loralai—Bejie—Nari—Kacchi Plain, stopping there; and probably subsidiary 
routes such as Kalat—Johan—Moro River—Bibi Nani—Bolan. 

3 See routes (3), (4), and (5) in note 2. 

‘ Reported by R. L. Raikes to the Department of Archaeology, Government of Pakistan. 

5 Also found by R. L. Raikes at Isplinji near Quetta. 

6 From Sanscrit jangala, desert. Originally uncultivated land, hence land overgrown with 
brushwood, etc. Now any tangled mass of vegetation or impenetrable thicket of tropical plants. 
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Outcaste Relations in a Japanese Village! 


JOHN B. CORNELL 
University of Texas 


INCE the first report of them in the 17th century Dutch accounts, non- 

Japanese have been aware of the presence in Japan of lowly and socially 
isolated groups of an Indian caste type. There have been also other obscure 
references to Japanese of this kind in histories and travellers’ reports. How- 
ever, the posture of these caste-like phenomena that can be discerned from 
the usually brief descriptions in Western sources is overly simple and repre- 
sents conditions only in important centers of outcaste population, such as 
Edo (modern Tokyo) or the central Kyoto-Nara district. That there is much 
more diversity in the outcaste stratum than is assumed by the stock Western 
usage ela and hinin has been amply demonstrated by Japanese historiography 
of local archival materials.? Virtually everything known about such people 
before their legal emancipation in 1871 has been derived from documents 
relating to fiats and judgments by magistrates under whose authority they 
resided. Despite a drastic reduction of caste distinctions at this level of society, 
due primarily to assimilation of those rootless types called collectively hinin 
after the fall of the Tokugawa feudal order (1603-1868), the popular image of 
eta descendants in modern Japan is still powerfully conditioned by their posi- 
tion in Japan as it was no later than late Meiji or early Taisho periods (span- 
ning approximately the first two decades of this century). Recent research 
suggests that the modern eta do not constitute a discrete stratum of caste-like 
character distinguished as a separate sub-culture of the Japanese whole, for 
communities of outcastes articulate with society in a manner that does not 
deviate basically from the normal patterns of the area. Residents of such com- 
munities all over Japan of course do comprise the largest of the native minori- 
ties but, unlike most minorities, they are as fully integrated as any other seg- 
ment of Japanese society, although in certain unique ways. 

The lifeways of any local group of outcastes show a preponderance of 
similarity to the culture of the locality in which they reside. Therefore, the 
validity of thinking of a specific group as participating in a distinctive sub- 
culture of national extent is dubious and seems currently to have little heuris- 
tic value. The validity of this point has become greater with the passing into 
disrepute of caste occupational monopolies, such as leatherworking and 
slaughtering and butchering, which were rigidly prescribed by Tokugawa 
sumptuary rules. One of the most difficult and yet most vital problems in 
studies of modern outcaste groups is to determine what are the actual com- 
ponents of the outcaste complex: the set of values and socioeconomic features 
that may be used to characterize ‘‘outcasteism”’ anywhere in Japan. How- 
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ever, this paper is not an eftort to approach the problem in such broad perspec- 
tive. 

A need for basic empirical data, mainly more direct study of communities, 
nas prompted most of the increased research interest in the outcastes since 
World War II. This is a radically new tangent for social research in Japan, 
especially so because of the stringent taboo on field studies of outcastes per se 
which previously prevailed among Japanese social scientists. In reviewing 
recent studies, interest tends to cluster on two levels. The first is associated 
with the so-called “outcaste problem.” Among the Japanese, public under- 
standing of the meaning of “‘outcaste”’ is confined mostly to this horizon since 
few have direct knowledge of the eta and how they live. On this level modern 
heirs of the old eta status and its stigma are viewed by their sympathizers 
as a downtrodden minority whose persistence into the present age consti- 
tutes a pressing national issue to be debated in terms of flagrant social injustice. 

The other level of study is concerned with local segments of outcaste 
society, the so-called ‘‘special” (tokushu)—or segregated—community. Studies 
on this level present a sharp contrast to the work of earlier scholars whose 
interests were largely historical and folkloristic. The method of the new re- 
search has been broadly that of problem-oriented “‘social research’’; the haz- 
ards of field relationships for the native in the intensive and personal methods 
of anthropology are probably responsible for this type of research being left 
largely to a few foreign students.® 

In transition from the macrocosm of national issues to the microcosm of 
the community, research problems are palpably different. In the former, 
attention turns heavily to institutional relations, to concerns of social and 
economic reforms by which the emancipation proclaimed almost a century 
ago (1871) can be practically implemented. These concerns are popularly 
expressed in exhortative catchwords such as “emancipation” (katho) and 
“integration” (dowa). Today these have become rallying points in a struggle 
for equality under the aegis of national and regional action organizations 
within the structure of the “‘National Emancipation League” (zenkoku kaiho 
domet), which has been likened to the American N.A.A.C.P. Objective detach- 
ment is rare at this level. Reform issues roughly divide their partisans between 
two major courses: the indirect approach inspired by a national policy of sub- 
sidizing projects to improve living conditions in outcaste communities and to 
encourage better career opportunities; and the direct approach of the “‘Eman- 
cipation League” which is committed to sweeping social changes through 
essentially political means. 

Factionalism among the outcastes themselves, which stems from the same 
polar disagreement as to means to alleviate the “problem,” suggests that 
outcaste political unity on the national level is more a desired state than a 
realized condition. Although the direct action forces probably have an over-all 
majority, their local strength varies from pervasive influence in such an area 
as Wakayama Prefecture to very moderate support in rural parts of Okayama 
Prefecture. 
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At the local level, however, internal affairs and relations with nonoutcaste, 
or ordinary, communities are not normally met in terms of these divergent 
opinions; for their significance is mainly in the high echelon policy struggle 
over how best to allay the abstract abuses of discrimination and segregation. 
Outcaste relations in the village are more dependent on the accommodation 
of eta status traditions to particular local conditions and on the presence of a 
well established outcaste element set apart by residential restrictions. 


OUTCASTE RELATIONS IN YOKOI VILLAGE 


The central concern of this paper is contemporary relations between out- 
caste and ordinary elements in nonurban areas of Japan. To exemplify such 
village outcastes, the scope from this point is reduced to the case of one 
community of outcastes studied intensively by the writer in 1957-58.‘ The 
setting is the village of Yokoi, until the completion of this study an auton- 
omous suburban district near Okayama City in one of the oldest settled 
alluvial plains on the Inland Sea. It is an area of advanced economic transition, 
about equally divided between farming and salary or wage employment. The 
social character of the village has a similar dichotomy—between the farmer- 
peasants whose lives turn centripetally toward the village and those who 
commute to work elsewhere but reside in the village. Yokoi comprises six 
formal administrative districts (kw), but almost twice this number of informal! 
hamlet settlements (buraku) may be counted in the paddy-carpeted valley 
floor and on the hills that rim it on all sides but the south. The largest of these 
is Matsuzaki-buraku, the outcaste community. Matsuzaki is historically and 
currently a separate jurisdiction (i.e., ku) of the area. Unlike the other old 
and populous hamlets of the village, it is not traditionally associated with 
certain farmlands which are largely owned and tilled by its own people, but 
its farmers, who have usually been tenants in the past, work lands in districts 
formerly largely owned and still identified with other communities. The resi- 
dential pattern of Matsuzaki, a dense, compact mass arranged on an uncom- 
monly town-like grid of alleys and paths, offers mute evidence that it is the 
largest concentration of outcastes in the prefecture. The outcaste population 
exceeds 20 percent of the village total. Such population concentration, coupled 
with crowded living conditions and relatively many petty shopkeepers, stamp 
the outcaste residential area as different from ordinary communities in the 
same village. Any person familiar with the place knows that the people in this 
to use the current euphemism— 


densely populated hamlet (buraku) are- 
mikaiho (‘“‘unemancipated’’). 


The oldest firm record of the outcaste community, however, dates from 
nly about a century ago when there was an uprising of all eta in this southern 
part of the old Bizen feudatory. In that period there were reputedly 36 
households in Matsuzaki. Though precise statistics are lacking, villagers agree 
that the outcaste hamlet has undergone at least two periods of extreme popula- 
tion growth. The first is reported for the late 1920’s and early 1930's; in this 
era the community received subsidies as part of one of the many nationally 


sponsored slum clearances and resettlement programs which were then the 
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main instruments of the government’s policy to eliminate the outcaste prob- 
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m by removing the most glaring problem of over-concentration of people 
ho face limited employment opportunities in very narrow living space. The 


cond population spurt came after World War II and by all accounts this was 


the greater; it is quite possible that the number of households in Matsuzaki 
doubled between 1945 and 1958. Even for outcaste communities this was 
abnormal growth, which can be attributed to the peculiar economic attrac- 
tion to these chronically underemployed people of being near the sizeable job 
market of the Okayama metropolis. On the whole, outcaste communities tend 
to be relatively larger than neighboring ordinary communities, but in this 
case special circumstances aggravated the basic tendency. By contrast, 
neighboring communities in Yokoi appear to have suffered population decline 
from about the end of World War I. 


Conspicuous size is in part a direct cause of the special character and social 


complexity of the outcaste community; a pressure for living space, unusual 


fo 


r the countryside, and the variety of commercial services provided locally, 


to cite but two factors, give life in this community a distinctly urban flavor. 
All of this part of Yokoi is subject to intensive urban influences, but in the 
outcaste buraku conditions are less referrable to the extension of city life than 
to a local demand for urban facilities created by high concentration of people 
with a limited agrarian base. 


With respect to the economic basis, however, the outcaste community is 


not very different from the rest of the immediate area; farming is given as the 
main livelihood by about 40 percent of the households; this number is appar- 
ently growing, and nearly all the rest have at least some land for raising 


th 
th 


eir own needs. The role of agriculture in the outcaste community is greater 
an in adjacent ordinary areas; these ordinary communities specifically set 


off their suburban wage-earning element by splitting into “farming” and “‘non- 


farming’ 


’ administrative segments. This has not taken place in the outcaste 


buraku. Even the very nearly landless outcastes are usually able to obtain a 
bit of government land in the now unused military rifle range within a few 
minutes walk from their homes. Many who cultivate only such minuscule 
plots are also involved in farming by participation in labor exchange arrange- 
ments which in Yokoi continue to be surprisingly vigorous, considering the 
mechanization and commercialization of agriculture in this area. Moreover, 
there is strong interest in agriculture among the substantial outcaste farmers 
and they devote a greater portion of their household’s energies to it as com- 
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red with ordinary farmers in the same area. In terms of landholding and 
hnical improvement, outcaste agriculture has developed rapidly since the 
rly 1950’s, whereas in nearby communities the trend is to concentrate on 
tside wage employment, leaving farming to the women and to hired help. 
jually as important as the economic advantages of more or less fulltime 


farming is the social opportunity it affords the outcaste for better status in 


hy 


‘own community and to achieve—insofar as is possible to people in this 


‘atus—a measure of undifferentiated respectability. 


According to the most accepted Japanese theory, occupational differentia- 
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tion was a fundamental cause of the rise of caste-like groups in the 8th and 
9th centuries. Certain demeaning and ritually contaminating occupations, 
which until the end of the Tokugawa Era were legally recognized as monopo- 
lies of the eta, are still the basic industry of scattered outcaste communities. 
The best examples of these are found in the eastern part of the Inland Sea 
region (the prefectures of Wakayama, Nara, Kyoto, and Hyogo especially) 
and the far northern part of Honshu. Most outcastes, like those in Yokoi, long 
ago abandoned such monopolies or relegated them to an exceedingly minor role. 
Professor Noboru Yamamoto, a leading Japanese authority, in fact suggests 
that eta communities in the Tokugawa Era were typically at least self-suffi- 
cient in agriculture.® Thus, these exclusive specialities from which the outcastes 
derive their notorious reputation were parttime and secondary even then 
but were important social criteria for distinguishing them occupationally. An 
oral tradition survives among villagers that the primary caste specialty of the 
Matsuzaki outcastes was a police function (Japanese: banta) in the service of 
the Bizen daimiate, which had jurisdiction over this area. However, no living 
resident could be found who had personal recollection of this fact and it must 
be regarded as unconfirmed. There are living villagers who recall the presence 
of a private slaughterhouse in the vicinity of Matsuzaki until early in the 
second decade of this century; the dread and avoidance of those engaged in 
slaughtering and butchering of animals, which are counted as monopoly of the 
old eta, are still vividly remembered after these many years by ordinary in- 
formants who grew up in neighboring communities. 

Modern secondary occupations of Yokoi outcastes, often in fact the major 
source of income of poorer households, are diverse but belong generally to two 
kinds: peddling and construction labor. The most important forms of peddling 
are itinerant selling of goldfish by men and flower selling by women; these in- 
volve most of the adult population at one time or another during the year. 
While there is no special opprobrium for these vocations nationally in Japan, 
they do bear the outcaste stigma in Yokoi and here are shunned by ordinary 
folk. Even well-to-do outcaste households avoid these types of peddling and 
are anxious to make known that they do nothing but farm. Both peddling and 
construction work normally mean employment outside the village, which 
thereby reduces the occasions for contact between outcaste and ordinary 
villagers while at work. Women flower sellers, for instance, go door to door in 
Okayama, returning only after the day is almost over. Men are often away 
from the village for days or even weeks selling goldfish or working on construc- 
tion projects in distant metropolitan centers. 

With respect to broad trends, it may be useful to note that as Yokoi as a 
whole becomes an area of increasingly mixed economy and of a blend of tradi- 
tional and modern Japanese culture, relations within the village tend to decline 
in intensity. However, contacts between the city and adjacent farming villages 
are becoming more intense. Orientation to the city for supplies, services, and 
recreation is a feature of life everywhere in Yokoi; traffic into Okayama is 
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facilitated by a paved highway and frequent bus service. Movement within the 
village is appreciably less in volume. Local school children and itinerant trades- 
men from the city and other parts of its hinterland comprise the only sizeable 
daily flow between communities. The volume of movement between Matsuzaki 
and points outside the village is absolutely greater than for any other com- 
munity not only because of its very large population but because a larger pro- 
portion of its people have business each day on the outside. 

In the realm of agricultural matters the village nexus retains its great im- 
portance. In any of its hamlets farmers would be severely handicapped with- 
out the cooperation of other villagers. In most secondary, nonfarming occupa- 
tions inter-cemmunity solidarity is not so essential, nor where feasible does it 
seem to be particularly desired. In each buraku of Yokoi the nuclear group is 
those households which normally support themselves by farming alone; there 
are few instances of nonfarmers, even though well-off and respected personally, 
who rank as high as the old and substantial farming families. 

All the important village-wide cooperative groups are concerned directly 
with some form of agriculture. These quasi-legal organizations operate as part 
of the formal structure of the political village and draw their membership from 
all residents who share the same vocational interests. Cooperative associations 
are the chief coordinating bodies of village agriculture, and intercommunity re- 
lations channelled through them are close, continuous, and inevitable. Most of 
these relations take the form of periodic meetings of representatives of the 
farming households of each community. Outcaste farmers are represented in 
the same proportion as those of other communities. Matsuzaki farmers also 
share ownership and responsibility for three important irrigation systems serv- 
ing paddy areas also worked by farmers of adjacent ordinary buraku. Like the 
village-wide cooperatives, these irrigation associations are mainly coordinating 
bodies whose affairs directly touch only a supervisory representative from each 
community. There is no provision for more extensive inter-buraku fraterniza- 
tion through them. 

In relations within the formal structure of the village, the principle of civil 
equality is carefully observed, however, outcaste community representatives 
are always individuals who, save for their social background, are comparable in 
means and demeanor to other, ordinary villagers. 

In addition to relationships within the formal village framework, there 
exist bonds between individual farmers that override the principle of repre- 
sentation by community. Some younger Matsuzaki men who farm fulltime be- 

ng to a society of progressive farmers in which they are brought into frequent 
lose fellowship with ordinary villagers of like interests. Members of this 
society meet to discuss mutual farm problems and travel together, sometimes 
on overnight trips, to see experimental farms. This is another institutionalized 
means that outcastes have within the village structure of associating with 


ordinary persons on equal and fairly intimate terms. Yet personal acquaint- 


.nces and friendships that develop in this way are not extended to the families 
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tion was a fundamental cause of the rise of caste-like groups in the 8th and 
9th centuries. Certain demeaning and ritually contaminating occupations, 
which until the end of the Tokugawa Era were legally recognized as monopo- 
lies of the eta, are still the basic industry of scattered outcaste communities. 
The best examples of these are found in the eastern part of the Inland Sea 
region (the prefectures of Wakayama, Nara, Kyoto, and Hyogo especially) 
and the far northern part of Honshu. Most outcastes, like those in Yokoi, long 
ago abandoned such monopolies or relegated them to an exceedingly minor role. 
Professor Noboru Yamamoto, a leading Japanese authority, in fact suggests 
that eta communities in the Tokugawa Era were typically at least self-suffi- 
cient in agriculture.® Thus, these exclusive specialities from which the outcastes 
derive their notorious reputation were parttime and secondary even then 
but were important social criteria for distinguishing them occupationally. An 
oral tradition survives among villagers that the primary caste specialty of the 
Matsuzaki outcastes was a police function (Japanese: banta) in the service of 
the Bizen daimiate, which had jurisdiction over this area. However, no living 
resident could be found who had personal recollection of this fact and it must 
be regarded as unconfirmed. There are living villagers who recall the presence 
of a private slaughterhouse in the vicinity of Matsuzaki until early in the 
second decade of this century; the dread and avoidance of those engaged in 
slaughtering and butchering of animals, which are counted as monopoly of the 
old eta, are still vividly remembered after these many years by ordinary in- 
formants who grew up in neighboring communities. 

Modern secondary occupations of Yokoi outcastes, often in fact the major 
source of income of poorer households, are diverse but belong generally to two 
kinds: peddling and construction labor. The most important forms of peddling 
are itinerant selling of goldfish by men and flower selling by women; these in- 
volve most of the adult population at one time or another during the year. 
While there is no special opprobrium for these vocations nationally in Japan, 
they do bear the outcaste stigma in Yokoi and here are shunned by ordinary 
folk. Even well-to-do outcaste households avoid these types of peddling and 
are anxious to make known that they do nothing but farm. Both peddling and 
construction work normally mean employment outside the village, which 
thereby reduces the occasions for contact between outcaste and ordinary 
villagers while at work. Women flower sellers, for instance, go door to door in 
Okayama, returning only after the day is almost over. Men are often away 
from the village for days or even weeks selling goldfish or working on construc- 
tion projects in distant metropolitan centers. : 

With respect to broad trends, it may be useful to note that as Yokoi as a 
whole becomes an area of increasingly mixed economy and of a blend of tradi- 
tional and modern Japanese culture, relations within the village tend to decline 
in intensity. However, contacts between the city and adjacent farming villages 
are becoming more intense. Orientation to the city for supplies, services, and 
recreation is a feature of life everywhere in Yokoi; traffic into Okayama is 
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facilitated by a paved highway and frequent bus service. Movement within the 
village is appreciably less in volume. Local school children and itinerant trades- 
men from the city and other parts of its hinterland comprise the only sizeable 
daily flow between communities. The volume of movement between Matsuzaki 
and points outside the village is absolutely greater than for any other com- 
munity not only because of its very large population but because a larger pro- 
portioa of its people have business each day on the outside. 

In the realm of agricultural matters the village nexus retains its great im- 
portance. In any of its hamlets farmers would be severely handicapped with- 
out the cooperation of other villagers. In most secondary, nonfarming occupa- 
tions inter-community solidarity is not so essential, nor where feasible does it 
seem to be particularly desired. In each buraku of Yokoi the nuclear group is 
those households which normally support themselves by farming alone; there 
are few instances of nonfarmers, even though well-off and respected personally, 
who rank as high as the old and substantial farming families. 

All the important village-wide cooperative groups are concerned directly 
with some form of agriculture. These quasi-legal organizations operate as part 
of the formal structure of the political village and draw their membership from 
all residents who share the same vocational interests. Cooperative associations 
are the chief coordinating bodies of village agriculture, and intercommunity re- 
lations channelled through them are close, continuous, and inevitable. Most of 
these relations take the form of periodic meetings of representatives of the 
farming households of each community. Outcaste farmers are represented in 
the same proportion as those of other communities. Matsuzaki farmers also 
share ownership and responsibility for three important irrigation systems serv- 
ing paddy areas also worked by farmers of adjacent ordinary buraku. Like the 
village-wide cooperatives, these irrigation associations are mainly coordinating 
bodies whose affairs directly touch only a supervisory representative from each 
community. There is no provision for more extensive inter-buraku fraterniza- 
tion through them. 

In relations within the formal structure of the village, the principle of civil 
equality is carefully observed, however, outcaste community representatives 
are always individuals who, save for their social background, are comparable in 
means and demeanor to other, ordinary villagers. 

In addition to relationships within the formal village framework, there 
exist bonds between individual farmers that override the principle of repre- 
sentation by community. Some younger Matsuzaki men who farm fulltime be- 
long to a society of progressive farmers in which they are brought into frequent 
close fellowship with ordinary villagers of like interests. Members of this 
society meet to discuss mutual farm problems and travel together, sometimes 
on overnight trips, to see experimental farms. This is another institutionalized 
means that outcastes have within the village structure of associating with 
ordinary persons on equal and fairly intimate terms. Yet personal acquaint- 
ances and friendships that develop in this way are not extended to the families 
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of the individuals and they have no visible moderating affect on the distance 
separating their communities. 

As in most Japanese villages, there are in Yokoi several other officially spon- 
sored organizations based on the interest similarities of age, sex, and role in the 
household; membership in such groups is nominally individual, but division of 
these societies into community chapters limits opportunities for regular con- 
tact with members of other communities to the elective officers of each buraku 
unit. Adding to the effect of their segmented structure is the obvious decline in 
the functional importance of these organizations in Yokoi in recent years, a 
national trend which is aggravated by the extreme occupational heterogeneity 
in the village. 

Village assemblymen in Japan are chosen at large by law, but in fact tend to 
be nominated as candidates of one or more local communities; in Yokoi this 


practice has special meaning. There is a continuous power struggle between 
the outcastes and the rest of the electorate. Village assembly candidates are 
put up by caucus in their home areas and voted into office by acclamation. This 


is possible because of an understanding that there will be no more slate candi- 
dates than the number of seats to fill. Thus the number held by outcastes is de- 
termined in advance by compromise between political factions, and in the out- 
caste community there is clear pressure on the voter to cast his ballot only for 
his own kind. As for the mayoral office, such are the realities of the power 
balance in the village that, despite the relatively greater voting strength of the 
outcaste community, it cannot by itself muster a plurality for its own candi- 
date and cannot expect any significant number of votes from any other section 
of the electorate. 

Politics, like agriculture, constitutes a major sphere of attachment to the 
village and acts as a counter force to the trend of urban orientation. On the 
whole, politics in Yokoi are neither very spirited nor is partisanship very in- 
tense except when the outcaste faction is vitally concerned on a question. It is 
accepted in neighboring communities that there is an exceptional degree of 
solidarity among the outcastes of Matsuzaki; and that the buraku invariably 
closes ranks in the face of external threats, however much internal disunity 
there may otherwise be. Village politics provide the main theatre in which 
threats to outcaste group security, and implicitly to community survival, can 
be met and resisted. Outcaste leaders are more than just heads of affluent farm- 
ing households with a permanent stake in the community. Of equal importance 
with their pose of power is being an officer in the local chapter of “‘Emancipa- 
tion League” (kaiho domei). Some of the most prosperous outcaste farmers are, 
in fact, at odds with the leadership or, at least, politically apathetic, and the 
most powerful figure in the community is a nonfarmer whose power is derived 
almost entirely from the fact that he is the head of the village Emancipation 
League and is prominent in outcaste politics in the prefecture. 

The League serves as a kind of ‘‘shadow government” in the outcaste com- 
munity, its leaders being simultaneously village assemblymen, and its mem- 
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bership consisting of all the people of the community. The peculiar dual role of 
these leaders is most obvious to the rest of the village when there is a local issue 
which incites the League to action. Starting in 1953, a complex problem con- 
cerning amalgamation of Yokoi with Okayama City arose. The crux of the 
question in the village was the disposition of the former military rifle range 
which had been taken over as farmland by many poor outcaste families while 
remaining nominally property of the national government. One condition of 
being absorbed by the city was the probability that the range would revert to 
the use of the national defence forces; since many outcaste families faced evic- 
tion from their tiny subsistence farms, a hostile delegation marched to the 
village office to demand under threat of violence that the assembly reject the 
planned union with Okayama. It was ultimately abandoned.’ 

Although outcastes are a political minority in Yokoi, they have succeeded 
in obtaining veto power over policy that concerns any large segment of their 
group. The result is a paradox: the contradictory combination of civil equality 
and social inequality (as eta) conduces a state of political equilibrium at times 
of crisis; the Yokoi outcastes’ ultimate weapon, that is, force, is unconventional 
for Japan; there is, however, ample precedent for this type of political action 
among their kind throughout the country. 

Informal contacts with outcastes are ostensibly harmonious in Yokoi 
wherever villagers come together. The most frequent locales for such relations 
are the schools and shops and in casual passing in the field or in dwelling areas. 
Unlike the practice in many places with large outcaste population, in Yokoi 
there is no attempt to avoid the outcaste settlement area when one’s route 
leads through it; however, the casual passerby never seems to loiter in its pre- 
cincts. Evidence of tension in interpersonal relations is rarely overtly dem- 
onstrated, but real attitudes are difficult to perceive. Overt incidents of dis- 
crimination against outcastes, which appear with considerable frequency in 
the Japanese press, are almost unknown in Yokoi at the present day. 

(Questionnaire responses of Matsuzaki outcastes strongly suggest that 
consciousness of directly discriminatory attitudes on the part of ordinary vil- 
lagers is not an important factor affecting outcaste relations in the immediate 
vicinity. Some 29 percent (36) of the respondents think they have been sub- 
jected to specific discriminatory acts, largely in the form of uncomplimentary 
references to their status; less than half of these instances appear to have oc- 
curred within the village, and of the rest most took place during elementary 
schooling. Furthermore, most responses (about 69 percent, or 86) are convinced 
that there is no longer need to tell the children about discrimination against 
their kind in Japan; this may reflect a feeling that as a result of improvements 
in living standards in Matsuzaki there is now no difference between ordinary 
villagers and themselves. On the other hand, outcastes are predominantly of 
the opinion that the root causes of their social differentiation are related to 
their living conditions, substandard speech, and a reputation for rough, un- 
couth manners. Attitudes, then, seem to cluster about the image of their com- 
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munity in comparison with others in the village, rather than being consciously 
focused on reactions among ordinary villagers perceived to be prejudicial to 
their group. 

A semantic limitation intrudes upon, and perhaps confuses, the interpreta- 
tion of these data: the term sabetsu (‘‘discrimination’’) has come to have a very 
precise, stereotyped meaning in reference to outcasteism. Sabetsu is generally 
applied to overt, emotional, and always hostile acts by ordinary Japanese 
against outcastes. The structural forms by which Yokoi outcastes are set apart 
from the rest of the village seem not to fall within the compass of the meaning 
of the term, and, given this orientation, it is likely that Matsuzaki respondents 
do not perceive the organizational distinctions of their buraku within the vil- 
lage as caste ‘‘discrimination.” 

In addition to the semantic problem is the broader one of solution of the 
problem of how best to achieve final assimilation into the mass of society. The 
prevailing attitude of the outcastes is that by dissipating some of the most ob- 
vious “trace” features of their status, such as special occupations, and the most 
obnoxious and notorious behavior, such as heavy drinking and pugnacity, they 
they will be acceptable as equals by other Japanese. This view of the solution 
of the problem of “emanicipation” is encouraged by the Emancipation 
League, but at the same time some 43 percent (54) of the respondents do not 
support the aims of the national and regional outcaste leadership for vigorous 
reform programs (only 33 percent support these programs). More seem to pre- 
fer to avoid trouble by letting matters reach their own solution gradually and 
spontaneously. Notwithstanding, their leaders take the opposite, actionist 
position and, as over the issue of village amalgamation, have been able to 
arouse considerable support for even fairly violent action against policies which 
threaten outcaste economic welfare. In sum, the prevailing view in Matsuzaki 
seems to be that shared by ordinary informants: that discrimination, or 
sabetsu, has been conquered; that hostility against their status is no longer 
sanctioned as respectable nor, in fact, effectively persists. Yet, both Yamamoto 
and the writer are inclined, from the weight of other evidence, to put credence 
in the assertion of one outcaste respondent that this rejection of discrimination 
as a current factor in village relations is maintained to put a good face on the 
matter while secretly discriminatory feeling continues strong. 

Okayama has the reputation of being a progressive prefecture in its treat- 
ment of people of eta and similar lowly extraction; the prefecture was the 
scene of the earliest demonstrations against the rigid Tokugawa sumptuary 
restrictions on the eta caste and of the first organized efforts of modern times 
to achieve social equality. In Yokoi today there is a special effort to educate 
the public to accept outcastes as full equals: a school curriculum designed to 
instill this attitude in children has been used for years. Among the Yokoi out- 
castes the old “feudal” notion of immanent caste inferiority is utterly dis- 
credited; only elderly ordinary villagers think of them in the old eta image. 
Though it is not clear what proportion of these outcastes are incapable of mak- 
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ing the intellectual transition between their conditions of life and the social 
principles over which their leaders and organizations such as the League are 
embattled, the percentage is probably large. Yet among those outcastes who do 
think in terms of principles and of status equality, and who recognize that the 
very presence of an outcaste community in Yokoi is a source of tension, most 
grievances refer to the broad social problem of the persistence of their kind in 
the context of national life. Complaints against specific local abuses are rare 
because these seem to be seen as mere symptoms of the greater evil. 

On the other side, ordinary villagers express their feelings about the out- 
castes in terms of particular acts attributed to the local outcaste element with- 
out thought to the more basic social problem. Because a large number of out- 
caste families live from hand to mouth, their community has had a notorious 
criminal record; thus outcastes in general aré usually blamed when things dis- 
appear in nearby communities. A particularly common complaint is that out- 
castes steal firewood from woodlot caches; firewood is one of the scarcest of 
local commodities and only the more prosperous farming communities have 
access to adequate woodlots. Though such theft might be morally justified to 
an outsider because of the acute inadequacy of wooded stands, the need of the 
offenders is not considered in making these accusations. Neither is the possibil- 
ity that some equally fuel-short ordinary person may have done the stealing. 

Quite the opposite sort of attention appears in envidious references to the 
apparent wealth of outcaste farmers, who have built many more grape hot- 
houses than their ordinary neighbors have been financially able to do. Guarded, 
as usual, but strongly implied in some of these references, is that capital for the 
buildings did not come from honest sources—that is, probably from postwar 
black marketing.® In the face of this, welfare and public works programs for the 
exclusive benefit of residents of the outcaste community are also criticized, in 
the sense that slum clearance, a public bath, or a public crematory assisted 
with public funds represents undeserved preferential treatment.'® 

This discussion of tension in Yokoi is a reflection of the direct responses of 
informants, of observed behavior, and of generalizations made from prelimi- 
nary interpretation of questionnaire data. Used together, this variety of data 
provides an unusual opportunity to substantiate personal impressions and in- 
formant leads by controlled interrogation of a representative cross-section of 
the adult population of Matsuzaki-buraku. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
to extend the survey method of study to adjacent ordinary communities. In 
the writer’s own interviews of ordinary informants, unvarnished denigration of 
the Yokoi outcaste community was quite rare and certainly difficult to elicit; 
repeated attempts to lead innocuously into such expression of opinion were 
always unsuccessful. However, allusions to the character of individual out- 
castes were somewhat less rare and, as a rule, came spontaneously. For ex- 
ample, a young wife ran away from her husband’s house in Matsuzaki and 
within a few hours the gossip had spread widely through other communities 
and was being discussed freely without the inhibitions which usually accom- 
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pany references to the outcaste buraku. It would seem that this choice tidbit 
was being treated just as if there were nothing special about the persons in- 
volved; yet unconsciously, the manner in which it was discussed conveyed the 
impression that this kind of loose behavior is to be expected among outcastes. 
In another case, an old informant who was being pressed for some expression of 
opinion on the religious beliefs of the outcastes, replied rhetorically, “Who 
knows what sort [the affective sense is ‘outlandish’] they have!” 

Only in the immediate vicinity of the outcaste community are directly un- 
favorable comments heard about Matsuzaki as a whole. The incidence of criti- 
cal responses recedes abruptly beyond the area of the village where contact 
with the outcastes are routine. The more respected, and, generally, the younger 
an ordinary villager is the more guarded he is in speaking about Matsuzaki 
people. There is a significant difference between generations: the oldest per- 
sons of ordinary background living nearest the outcaste communities are least 
restrained in expressing their disdain. The most discriminatory remarks were 
made by aged persons who had spent part of their lives in the United States; 
they spontaneously equated their feeling about the Matsuzaki outcastes with 
antisemitism which they had known in this country. 

Although the barriers to marriage and formation of other kin connections 
with ordinary Japanese have become important issues in presenting the out- 
caste problem to the Japanese public, paradoxically they are not points of 
strain in Yokoi. The marriage bar in the village has never been breached and 
neither outcastes nor ordinary folk seriously challenge it. However, mixed mar- 
riages are not uncommon when a spouse is chosen outside the village; these so- 
called ‘‘integrated marriages” (dowa-kekkon) amount to over 10 percent of the 
unions registered in Matsuzaki. As a rule, only poor outcastes of nonfarming 
households are married to ordinary spouses, whom they have met and married 
while living in some distant place. While in such unions it is likely that both 


spouses recognized that caste lines were being crossed, the attitude in the 
village toward mixed marriages is uncompromisingly negative and it is assumed 
that the origin of the ordinary spouse in each case was little better than an out- 
caste or that the ordinary person had become socially degraded by his own acts 
previous to the marriage. Stories in which families are broken or a spouse 


commits suicide in consequence of the sudden discovery that he is married to 
an outcaste are steady fare in the Japanese press; these are presented to the 
public as a major current evil of the outcaste problem. Yokoi villagers look 
pityingly on any mixed union in which the ordinary partner is of average ordi- 
nary background, but are indifferent to those in which the nonoutcaste is of the 
rumpen (“rootless’’) proletariat or a Korean. To the villagers, the tragedy in 
these cases in which families are broken by the outcaste issue is that the mixed 
marriage results in social degradation greater than poverty or moral depravity 
rather than that it results in disruption of normal family ties. It is clear that 
strong emotional attachment between such spouses, which is invariably the 
basis for these mixed marriages, is not regarded as justification for disregard- 
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ing obligations to maintain family status and strictures against marrying across 
caste lines. 

CONCLUSION 


It is apparent that a latent state of tension exists in Yokoi Village because 
of the presence of the outcaste people of Matsuzaki-buraku. This state is 
heightened by the cohesive character of the outcaste community itself and by 
a developed minority group consciousness, at least among the leadership of 
this community. This tension is normally kept in check by the formal inter- 
position of village structures which regulate contact and cooperation among 
the buraku of the village. Relations of outcaste residents with ordinary 
Japanese when they go outside the village of course cannot be affected by 
these purely local controls, but in turn they seem not to be very responsive to 
the forces of social reform that are now at work in the national macrocosm. The 
effectiveness of these intra-village restraints on the outcastes are dependent 
upon the existence of a distinct community entity; they are dependent to a 
much less extent upon genealogical descent and caste origin. Thus, a resident 
of the outcaste community is treated locally as an outcaste whether he is one by 
family background or not. At the local level, the village Emancipation League 
functions with aims like those of similar regional and national bodies, but in 
the village context the effect is basically conservative to the degree that it 
brings about social and political stalemate. 

Historically as well as logically, there are two major heuristic directions for 
approaching relations of the outcaste minority to the majority in Japan. One is 
the formal-structural interpretation, and the other, the interactional-atti- 
tudinal. The concept of social “‘tension,’’ which has enjoyed considerable inter- 
national attention (Himeoka 1953-54) represents the interaction viewpoint 
through interpersonal relationships within the general frame of action theory. 
rhe impact of tension studies on the Japanese resulted in a series of inquiries 
into prominent nexuses of tension in Japanese life; among these appeared a 
number of published papers on outcasteism in which the stress was on attitudes 
and other interpersonal responses (Nihon Jimbun Kagakkai 1953). In this and 
later work by Japanese, the unit of study has been a group equivalent to com- 
munity but the reference context from which concepts are taken to interpret 
these phenomena, for instance, the idea of “the outcaste problem,” is na- 
tional and political as much as sociological. 

The less favored approach is that of a structural analysis of the outcaste 
community unit and of its formal articulation to immediately adjacent sectors 
of the whole society. A recent publication (Donaghue 1957) saliently recog- 
nizes that the persistence of outcaste segregation in ‘special’ communities can 
reasonably be explained in terms of internal factors, most of which are re- 
sponses to the immediately contiguous milieu of ordinary society. My position 
in this paper is in basic agreement: discriminatory attitudes, “self-fulfilling” 
biases, and intergroup tensions are made to flow within and to support the 
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local system of minority-majority relations by mechanisms within the out- 
caste buraku or those which directly join it to communities outside. Interper- 
sonal relations in the case of Yokoi do not provide prima facie evidence of the 
degree to which discrimination survives and of the extent of isolation and dep- 
recation of outcaste status. No phenomenon of outcasteism occurs in the vil- 
lage except by direct reference to the spatially defined segment which is the 
outcaste buraku. 

Research at the community level of outcasteism suggests strongly that 
much of the problem and efforts to effect reform of the problem through a uni- 
form program administered from the national level cannot be successful when 
applied to variant sets of local conditions. It is a matter of largely historical! 
and philosophical interest that outcaste social position seems to have received 
much of its character, if not its impetus, from the disavowed ideology of ritua! 
impurity related to certain positions in the society and to certain occupations. 
It is equally irrelevant to the study of the community microcosm to think of it 
in terms of a minority whose distinctive social handicaps are based solely on 
economic hardship and relative lack of opportunity in modern industrial Japan. 
This is very close to the position taken both by the government and its social 
welfare programs to the outcastes and by the outcaste leadership itself: that 
given the same economic opportunities as everyone else, the outcastes can 
climb upward from their low caste position spontaneously. This is to explain 
the effect in terms of its cause, for the characteristic poverty and underemploy- 
ment of outcastes throughout Japan seems to be symptomatic of conditions 
rising out of the segregation in their well defined residential districts. When 
this is coupled with the relative immobility of Japanese society, the phenomena 
inherent in outcaste status tend to be perpetuated. How outcastes may eventu- 
ally be “emancipated” is probably impossible to formulate as an inclusive 
formula that will work in all the several thousands of their communities over 
Japan. It is better to understand that each such community contains its own 
accommodation to the outcaste status and therefore to the natione-wide 
problem of “emancipation.” Primarily it is because of restriction of certain 
families thought to be predominantly of eta extraction (but not their individual 
members) to traditional communities that caste difference and segregation in 
Japan are today known and preserved. 

NOTES 

1 This is an enlarged and revised version of a paper read at the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Asian Studies, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1959. 

2 Copious illustrations of this are found in a series of prewar descriptive works in Japanese 
which cannot be recommended as particularly satisfactory contributions to understanding out- 
casteism in comparative and theoretical terms. Of these, the classic is still Kida (1919); in English 
Ninomiya (1933) is the only extended historical treatment in a Western language. 

§ Published reports of direct field studies comprise only Donaghue (1957) and a preliminary 
statement of field conditions in another area in Cornell (1960). Important reviews of current 
outcaste conditions based on some field experience, and which are anthropological in character, 


are Smythe (1952) and Passin (1955). 
* Field work was conducted in Yokoi Village, Okayama Prefecture, under Fulbright and 
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\merican Philosophical Society awards. This was followed up in 1958-59 with questionnaire 
surveys bya group of Japanese sociologists under Professor Yamamoto Noboru of Osaka Metro- 
politan University. 

5 Donaghue (1957) describes an unusual community in Aomori Prefecture in which furriery, 
butchering, and leather working remain major, and distinctive, outcaste occupations; this is a 
former frontier area which apparently is considerably more conservative socially than are the 
centers of outcaste populations in Old Japan. The city of Himeji, Hyogo Prefecture, has a famous 
district of leather workers whose former eta craft monopoly is rapidly being destroyed by indus- 
trial competition (described in Satomi 1955). A third unusually conservative occupational 
example is the subject of a detailed monograph by Naramoto Tatsuya, an associate of the Out- 
caste Study Institute (buraku mondai kenkyusho) in Kyoto, in which he analyzes the occupational 
evolution of a community of straw sandal makers, into a cottage manufacturing of rubber footgear, 
and its imminent collapse in the face of Osaka factory competition (Naramoto 1954). 

6 Personal communication. 

7 Apparently relinquishing all prospects for joining the city, the village merged with the 
next adjacent farming village to the north in February, 1959, becoming part of a new “town”— 
Tsudaka-cho. 

8 The questionnaire portion of this study, which was planned as an attitude survey of 
Matsuzaki-buraku, was conducted by Professor Yamamoto for the writer from November, 1958, 
to January, 1959. The main attitude survey ultimately used a sample of 125 adult residents of 
Matsuzaki (all at least 17 years old); this questionnaire was based in part on leads derived from 
the field work of the writer. Population and economic censuses were made by the Japanese group 
preliminary to selection of the sample. A final questionnaire was given outcaste children in the 
elementary school as part of a larger study of status consciousness in childhoold. Only a pre- 
liminary stage of analysis of these questionnaire data has been used in preparing the present paper. 

* The facts are not clear, nor does the actual source of this capital seem to be particularly 
relevant to opinions held by either side. A reliable outcaste informant asserts that these hot- 
houses have been paid for by increased industriousness, but since no more than half their cost 
may be borrowed, it is more than likely that much of this money was already on hand before 
construction, that is, at approximately the end of the postwar era of material scarcity and high 
black market profits. 

‘© The community bathhouse, built with public money before the war, and the crematory 
erected in the spring of 1958 by public subsidy are officially described as open to anyone, but their 
location in the Matsuzaki settlement and their operation by officials of this buraku makes them 
in practice nearly exclusively outcaste facilities. 
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Postwar Cultural Change and Continuity in 
Northeastern Japan! 


EDWARD NORBECK 


Rice University 


HIS paper is a report on trends of postwar economic and social change in 
five communities of Miyagi Prefecture in the Tohoku region of Japan. 
Tohoku (northeastern Honshi) has been the subject of little study by foreign 
anthropologists and it has received less attention from native scholars than 
other areas. It has customarily been described in American ethnological writ- 
ings as the impoverished and retarded frontier, and this stereotype remains in 
the minds of many Japanese citizens as well as foreign scholars. The description 
was apt enough until very recent years. For centuries Tohoku was indeed the 
frontier, and even after the opening of Japan to the culture of the West in 
1868, it changed more slowly than central and southwestern Japan. Since the 
end of World War II, however, Tohoku has undergone remarkable change. 
Although individual prefectures within Tohoku vary considerably, the re- 
gion as a whole can no longer be regarded as poverty stricken or culturally re- 
tarded. With a rural population in 1955 for its six provinces comprising ap- 
proximately 14.4% of the national rural total, and a rural-urban population 
representing approximately 11% of the nation, Tohoku contained approxi- 
mately 18.2% of the paddy lands and 16.4% of all arable lands of the nation 
Miyagi-ken SOmubu Chésaka 1958:14, 21, 23; Bureau of Statistics 1958:12; 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 1959:18). Tohoku’s principal city, 
Sendai, has approximately doubled in population (estimate, 1959, 430,000), 
in considerable part through absorption of. excess rural population which 
formerly migrated in larger proportion to industrial areas of the south.? Paddy 
lands of the region, formerly regarded as poor, are producing yields among the 
highest in the nation.’ The relatively large average size of land holdings of 
Tohoku farmers—in 1955, 2.74 acres as against 2.10 acres for the nation 
(Miyagi-ken SOmubu Chésaka 1958:14)—gives them additional economic 
favor, although farming expenses are higher than in other areas because the 
larger holdings require greater expenditure for hired labor (Miyagi-ken 
Somubu Chésaka 1958:29). Much additional evidence of economic change is 
presented in comparative statistical publications of the Japanese government 
on such matters as income, dwellings and farm lands owned and rented, agri- 
cultural equipment owned, and the size of dwellings. Social changes since the 
end of World War II may be inferred from statistics on the size of the family, 
the rural-urban ratio, and the distribution of the population by age-groups. In 
general, changes in the social realm may be summed up in the statement that, 
although Téhoku retains distinctive characteristics, major differences in social 
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organization between this region and more southerly areas have largely dis- 
appeared or are rapidly so headed. 

The foregoing are observations based upon Japanese statistics and im- 
pressions gained from conversations with Japanese scholars. They unfortu- 
nately tell little about changes on the level of the small community or about 
interpersonal relations. The objective of the research on which this paper is 
based was to investigate in the field the extent and nature of economic and 
social changes in the small, rural communities. In average family size, land 
holdings, crop yields, population, and similar matters that may be determined 
from examination of the national census and governmental publications on 
economic conditions, Miyagi Prefecture generally comes very close to the 
modes for Tohoku. There is no claim, however, that the five communities of 
this study are typical of Tohoku as a whole or even of Miyagi. An attempt was 
made to encompass in the study as many types of rural communities as pos- 
sible in the time allowed. In part for this reason, the communities studied 
could hardly be typical of the region. Fishing communities, for example, own 
little land of any kind, and mountain communities have little paddy land. 
Nationally these kinds of communities are greatly outnumbered by lowland 
rice-farming settlements. Moreover, the lowland farm communities of this 
study are considerably richer in lands than the average for the prefecture, re- 
gion, and nation. Nevertheless, the trends of change discussed here are surely 
representative of the prefecture and the region, and in considerable measure of 
the nation. 

As a result of the continuing trend in Japan toward amalgamation of 
settlements to form large administrative units, it is difficult today to find any 
small, politically independent community. Villages, towns, and often cities are 
sprawling aggregates of once independent small villages, interspersed with rice 
fields and other farm or forest lands. One of the communities of this study, 
Shimo-Okada, is administratively part of the city of Sendai, and was chosen in 
part for that reason. The remaining four are officially parts of much larger 
towns. All, however, are discrete social entities, retaining some of the exclusive- 
ness they had in former times before their incorporation into the larger units. 
All are customarily called buraku (hamlets). 

Three of the five communities of this study (Shimo-Okada, Sokomae, 
Ushirokoji) are lowland, rice-growing settlements; one (Nametsu) is what the 
Japanese call a ‘‘mountain community,” a settlement in the mountains deriv- 
ing its livelihood principally from a combination of agriculture and forestry; 
and the fifth (Wakehama) is a fishing community. One of the lowland com- 
munities (Sokomae) was founded in 1933 on reclaimed marsh land, and differs 
from the other settlements in being new. Sokomae was selected as representing 
a type of community, as Japan has a substantial number of similar, recently 
founded rural settlements. In addition, it offered an opportunity for compari- 
son with a close neighbor, Ushirokoji, established for at least several centuries.‘ 

Additional comparative data on the five communities are presented in 
tabular form below: 
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Shimo-Okada Sokomae Ushirokoji Nametsu Wakehama 


Location Sendai, Yoneyama- Yoneyama- 
= approx. 5 mi. y y Shichigashuku- Okachimachi-ché, 
ché, Tome-_ ché, Tome- 
ché, Katta-gun Monoo-gun 


from commer- 
gun 


cial center 


Population 513 180 354 
No. of households 75 29 60 61 
Average persons 6.8 6.2 : 5.8 
per household 
Ave. lands culti- 4.8 6.4 ‘ .8 paddy .25 dry 
vated per house- .9 dry 
hold (acres) f 
Principal Paddy rice. Paddy rice. Paddy rice. Paddy rice; for- Deep sea fishing. 
sources of Important sub- estry labor and Important subsid- 
income sidiary: vege- forestry prod- _iaries: small fish- 
tables for city ucts, especially ing; oyster and 
market. charcoal. Im- seaweed culture; 
portant subsid- slate cutting. 
iaries: dairying, 
sericulture. 
Average income 2t 4or5 4or5 
rank, 1958 


* A somewhat isolated group of 32 households of Nametsu was not included in the study. 

+ Lands in Shimo-Okada, Sokomae, and Ushirokoji are nearly all paddy; each household has 
a small piece of dry field for household vegetables. Approximately 30% of Nametsu households 
own no land; some own no paddy. Some Nametsu households own forest lands (not listed here) of 
highly variable size. Wakehama has no paddy land; a few of its residents own no land and rent 
their dwellings. Average landholdings here apply only to households holding lands. A very few 
residents of the three lowland communities are not farmers. Land owned and land cultivated differ 


only very slightly. 

t Sokomae’s rank below that of Shimo-Okada appears to reflect multiple factors. Sokomae 
farmers have made heavy capital investments for farm equipment in recent years, and they have 
greater outlay for hired labor. Sokomae lands were formerly operated as part of a large incor- 
porated farm; heavy machinery was owned by the former landlord. Many Shimo-Okada house- 
holds supplement their incomes by the sale of vegetables to merchants of Sendai. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 


At the end of World War II, the residents of the three lowland farming 
communities were nearly all tenant farmers, renting lands from variably power- 
ful landlords, who took annual fees in rice of approximately half the yields. In 
one community, Sokomae, all were tenants; in the other two a small number 
were owner-cultivators or owned a part of the land they cultivated. Under the 
provisions of the postwar land reform, completed in this area by the end of 
1949, lands were sold at nominal sums to tenants, and locally variable limita- 
tions were placed on land ownership. Land in Tohoku was considered inferior 
to that of more southerly regions; no double cropping was possible; and rural 
populations were thinner than those toward the south. For these reasons limits 
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on the size of plots were greater than those allowed in central and southwestern 
Japan. Plots at Sokomae, for example, are approximately three times the aver- 
age size for the nation. 

Following a great improvement in farming techniques in recent years, these 
lands, like others in Tohoku, have revealed themselves to be highly productive. 
Payment for the lands worked no hardship on the new owners as inflation, 
coming soon after the prices were fixed, reduced them to trifling sums. At 
Sokomae, the landlord himself sold all lands to his tenants in 1946, before the 
reform was instituted. The price, however, was low and the net result was the 
same as that of the land reform. 

In the decade since the completion of the land reform, relatively few in- 
equalities of ownership have developed. A few farmers have fallen into debt and 
sold lands, but limits on ownership prevent the accumulation of large plots. 
Rental fees allowed by law are low, and rented lands are few, principally tiny 
plots in locations inconvenient for the owners to cultivate.® 

The land reform did much to improve the lot of the farmer, but it was not 
the only event of economic importance to rural Japan. No land changed hands 
in Wakehama and only a very little in Nametsu. Yet economic conditions in 
both of these communities are also much improved over former times. This 
circumstance is due to multiple factors including improved economic condi- 
tions of the nation as a whole related to industry and international trade; im- 
proved technology in farming, fishing, dairying and sericulture; the develop- 
ment of agencies for extending loans to farmers and fishermen; and a great ex- 
pansion of the national welfare program to meet expenses and financial crises 
which might otherwise plunge the rural household into hopeless indebtedness. 

Changes in techniques of rice husbandry since the end of the war have had 
phenomenal results in increased yields. Precise data on past and present yields 
could not be obtained for a variety of reasons. Old records which had been re- 
tained were fragmentary; official records are somewhat doubtful because ac- 
tual land holdings in these communities are larger than the area in land rec- 
ords; and farmers tend to understate yields insofar as they can to evade taxes. A 
conservative estimate of the increase in yields over 1946 (or the years im- 
mediately before World War IT) in the three lowland communities is 50 per- 
cent. Farmers themselves frequently stated their yields had ‘‘doubled.” 

Governmentally subsidized research in agronomy ias been intensified since 
the end of the war, and it has led to numerous innovations and improvements 
which the agricultural experiment stations pass on to the farmers through well- 
organized channels of communication. American technical aid has also been 
important in changing agricultural practices. Important among the changes 
are improved varieties of rice plants; better and more abundant chemical 
fertilizers and greater efficiency in their use; the introduction of chemical soil 
and seed sterilizers, weed killers, and insecticides; the development of new, 
efficient, and time-saving tools, some of them motored; and the development of 
inexpensive devices for speeding the growing cycle of rice plants. Following the 
advice of agricultural experts, farmers in the three lowland communities pro- 
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vide rice plants with optimum conditions for growth as judged by the present 
state of knowledge and insofar as the climate permits. Purchased commercial 
fertilizers are used together with home-produced vegetable compost in propor- 
tions recommended by the agronomists as ideal. Night soil, difficult to use with 
precision as a soil nutrient, is now used in these communities on only the dry 
field where vegetables are grown. No one ordinarily stints on chemical ferti- 
lizer or any other item recommended by the agronomists because to do so has 
been found ultimately to result in loss. 

Small, motored plows and cultivators, most of which are guided by push- 
ing, have come into common use, and time-and-labor-saving gasoline and elec- 
tric motors are customarily used for threshing, husking, and polishing rice (for 
home consumption; farmers sell their rice unpolished), in irrigation, and for 
other purposes. New hand tools include a double-row weeder, an innovation 
that began replacing the single-row weeder in 1955, and special weeder-culti- 
vators suited to different stages of growth of the rice plants. With the aid of 
these various devices, farmers are now able to cultivate and to weed more effi- 


ciently and more frequently. 

To speed the germination of seeds, long strips of transparent vinyl—a very 
recent innovation that is replacing the oiled paper introduced for this purpose 
in about 1950—are laid on seed beds. These simple and inexpensive hothouses 
speed the production of seedlings by ten days to two weeks. Thus, they allow 
farmers to plant late-maturing and heavy-bearing varieties of rice otherwise 
impossible to raise in the fairly cool Miyagi climate. An additional advantage 


is that several varieties maturing over a long period of time may be planted, so 
that an individual household may harvest its crop with less outside help. It ap- 
pears likely that the vinyl hotbed may be replaced in the future by inexpensive 
electrically heated devices resembling incubators for chicken eggs in which 
seeds are germinated in shallow wooden trays of soil. These are now being used 
experimentally by a few farmers. 

Viewed as a whole, farming techniques of these Tohoku communities seem 
advanced over those described for a “progressive’”’ community of Okayama 
Prefecture in southwestern Japan in 1954 (Beardsley e¢ al. 1959). 

Technological improvements have alse been made in fishing, dairying, and 
scriculture. The postwar deep-sea fishing craft of Wakehama, six vessels vary- 
ing in size from approximately 100 tons to 250 tons, are larger and have much 
more powerful motors and better equipment than their predecessors. Before 
the war, open sea fishing of Wakehama was confined to fairly close waters. The 
modern craft have extended their range to the south Pacific, and occasionally 
the largest goes as far as the Indian Ocean. All have some modern electronic 
equipment, and the newest and largest include§ among its fittings deep freezer, 
fish school finder, bottom finder, and direction finder, as well as conventional 
radar. Ship owners, all of whom reside in the buraku of Wakehama, are in daily 
contact with their ships by means of short-wave radio and telephone. Despite 
intense competition in fishing, catches and consequent profits are much greater 
than in prewar and immediate postwar times. 
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The culture of laver and oysters, introduced to Wakehama after World 
War II, has aided in boosting incomes of community residents, although it is a 
small-scale enterprise conducted by individual households. 

The mountain community of Nametsu, where rice lands are poor and small 
and the low temperatures inhibit rice production, has received less attention 
from agricultural experts than the lowland communities, and its techniques of 
rice cultivation are less well advanced. Yields have nevertheless increased sub- 
stantially, approximately 25 to 30 percent, and new farming tools and prac- 
tices have freed the farmer for other activities. Small-scale dairying, long a 
subsidiary source of income for many households, has undergone extensive 
changes. The man who has adequate land to raise fodder may borrow money 
through his local agricultural cooperative association to purchase a milk cow, 
and the relative price of dairy cattle has been enormously reduced over prewar 
times. The quality of dairy cattle—all are Holstein—has been improved by 
importation of better stock from the United States and by artificial insemina- 
tion of local cattle. Good veterinarian care and the advice of experts on feeding 
and all other aspects of dairying have been made readily available. Following 
the counsel of specialists, dairymen have found it more profitable to raise 
fodder rather than to rely on wild grasses. The yield of milk has increased 10 
percent or more and its butterfat content is higher. The incidence of disease 
among the cattle has declined, and the dairyman is insured against loss of 
stock by death. 

Techniques of sericulture, another subsidiary occupation of Nametsu resi- 
dents, have improved in similar fashion. Yields are higher and losses from dis- 
ease less. Following the introduction of a technique of heating the rearing 
rooms cheaply, the growing cycle of the silkworm, formerly very long in the 
cool mountain climate, has been greatly shortened. Sericulture in Nametsu is 
almost exclusively the labor of women, and this new technique has reduced de- 
mands on their time. 

Charcoal making, limited to Nametsu, is the only occupation of importance 
in any of the communities which has undergone no technological change for the 
better. A desirable subsidiary occupation of many farming households, as it 
may be followed in the winter months when most other work is at a standstill, 
charcoal-making is the primary employment of nearly one-third of Nametsu 
households, those that lack paddy lands or dry fields for raising cattle fodder 
and mulberry trees for sericulture. The economic position of these people has 
improved considerably, however, as the result of increased prices of charcoal 
and the intensified program of reforestation and care of tree crops of the Na- 
tional Forest Service, which makes day labor available to them much of the 
time from spring to fall. . 


Standards of Living 


Like yields of rice, precise data on incomes of rural Japanese are difficult to 
obtain. Householders are reluctant to talk about their own incomes, although 
they are usually quite willing to give estimates of minimum, maximum, and 
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average cash incomes. Official income tax records, to which we were given ac- 
cess in three communities, are unreliable because of understatement to evade 
taxes. Evasion is at its least in farm communities, where tax officials can calcu- 
late income with fair accuracy on the basis of the size of land holdings and 
knowledge of approximate yields of rice. Fishermen and persons engaged in 
several occupations are best able to conceal earnings. Thus, although incomes 
at Nametsu and Wakehama are less than in the lowland farm communities, 
they are doubtless made to appear still smaller by understatement. 

Based upon statements of informants and tax records, a conservative esti- 
mate of average annual cash incomes of families with able-bodied household 
heads is between $900 and $1,000 in the fishing community and the mountain 
community. In the three lowland rice-growing communities, average incomes 
range from approximately $1,000 at Ushirokoji to $1,500 at Shimo-Okada. In 
every community there is considerable range in incomes. In Sokomae, for ex- 
ample, adjusted gross incomes for 1958, as listed in official tax records, varied 
between $756 and $1,839. The greatest range is in the fishing community, where 
the owners of deep-sea fishing craft hold property valued at several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; these men, however, have in recent years reported on tax 
records very low incomes or losses by declaring large sums as expenses for main- 
| tenance or as payment of loans on the recently purchased craft. In every com- 
munity but one, Sokomae, a few households are supported by governmental re- 
lief agencies. These are nearly all widows with children, or families in which the 
household head is physically handicapped. 

Estimates by informants of cash incomes necessary to meet minimal ex- 
penses for the ‘‘average” family owning a small plot of dry fields for raising 
nousehold vegetables ranged from $400 to $500 annually. Allowing a large mar- 
gin of error in these estimates of beth incomes and expenses, it is nevertheless 
lear that incomes very considerably exceed the subsistence level. It is also cer- 
‘ain that average incomes are much higher in relation to the cost of living than 
in prewar or immediate postwar years. Not only have incomes risen in every 
community, but the average householder has more leisure time than formerly. 

Much evidence beyond relative cash incomes indicates that standards of 
‘iving have risen. Many former luxuries are within the reach of everyone. In- 
lormants talked most frequently of changes in diet (e.g., fish daily or almost 
daily as opposed to once or twice monthly, and “pure” rice instead of rice 
mixed with barley), but inquiry into almost any other aspect of life elicited the 
response that modern times are a great improvement over the old. Character- 
stically, informants described ‘“‘the old days” before World War II as times 
miserably poor for the average man in food, clothing, housing, medical care, 
entertainment, and other necessities and comforts that adequate money might 
have bought them. 

Rising standards of living are evident in many other ways. In the richest 
ommunity, Shimo-Okada, approximately one-fourth of the households have 
juilt new homes since the end of World War II and most others have made ex- 
‘ensive additions or repairs to their homes and farm buildings. In this com- 
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munity, most householders have very recently become subscribers to a local 
party-line telephone system, and a considerable number are members of a sys- 
tem allowing communication through the national telephone network. Most 
households of Shimo-Okada have recently purchased kerosene cookers, a 
luxury which augments the traditional charcoal-fired cooking devices. In the 
remaining communities new homes and luxuries such as telephones and kero- 
sene cookers are much less common, but nowhere are these things generally 
viewed as absolutely beyond reach for the villager. In every community, some 
households have added plumbing for kitchen water supply, and other similar 
conveniences. The newest innovation, television, is well-known to everyone, 
but as yet only a few households in each community own sets. 

Evidence of improved economic conditions comes also in the form of con- 
spicuous consumption and in still other ways. Although there is a national 
movement to shorten and simplify wedding and other ritual, the clothing and 
equipment that a bride takes with her to her new home may be much grander 
than in former times. New houses are not always designed merely for utility or 
for beauty within the bounds of utility. Children, who once gave fairly exten- 
sive aid in household and farm work, are now seldom responsible for any but 
the lightest duties. The nursemaid-pupil of prewar days, the boy or girl who 
attended public school with an infant sibling tied to his back, has disappeared. 
In postwar years, for the first time, many young people of both sexes attend 
high school, and a few young men, sons of farmers or fishermen, go on to 
college. 

Trends in wage labor are also indicative of increased incomes. Hired labor 
has increased, and exchange labor among relatives and neighbors has declined. 
The richer the household, the greater the dependence on hired labor and the 
less the reliance on exchange labor—a subject to which we shall return. 


Local Finance and Social Welfare 

A class of innovations of far-reaching effect are agencies making available 
to the ordinary man insurance and loans, and a great expansion of the national 
welfare program. Until the last decade the only sources of loans to pay debts— 
or for any other purpose—for the ordinary farmer or fishermen were ordinarily 
private, relatives if possible, but, of necessity, usually the few local rich men. 
Rates of interest depended on the individual, but they were customarily high, 
up to 20 percent annually, and the poor man forced to borrow became poorer. 
Channels for obtaining loans still favor the already favored, but they represent 
a radical change over conditions of the past. The farmer may obtain loans, in 
amounts liberal by old standards, from community, prefectural, or national 
funds for the purchase of equipment and dairy cattle, improvement of farm 
property, or to repay debts. Rates of interest are fixed, usually 8 to 10 percent, 
and loans entail no personal obligations. Many loans are made through local 
cooperative associations from community funds, and sums paid in interest thus 
remain in the community and ultimately return in some form to the borrowers. 
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Sources of loans or credit are poorer for the common fisherman or the man 
with little land. The owner of deep-sea fishing boats is in a special category as a 
provincial tycoon, who has credit available through national funds and banks 
and can also draw on business associates. The small fisherman who wishes to 
raise oysters or seaweed may now, however, obtain loans through his local fish- 
ing cooperative association adequate to establish a modest enterprise. The 
household which aspires to raise silkworms or buy a dairy cow may find insti- 
tutional financing if it owns the land necessary for raising mulberry trees or 
cattle fodder. The hired fisherman on the deep-sea vessels and the charcoal 
maker has ordinarily no means of borrowing money except personal loans. 
Postwar legislation affecting the hired fisherman, however, covers medical 
care, compensation for injury, and death benefits to survivors. A regional 
fishermen’s labor union, to which all Wakehama deep-sea fishermen belong, 
protects them against unreasonable exploitation by boat owners. The charcoal 
maker, in every way the least favored, must rely upon the national program of 
relief and upon friends and relatives if he needs money. 

But even the propertyless poor are much more secure than in former times. 
The national program of social welfare has developed rapidly. Laws enacted 
since the war which affect people of the five communities have dealt with pub- 
lic health, family assistance, and insurance for unemployment, accidents, sick- 
ness, death, old age, and loss of crops and livestock. Some represent expansions 
of old laws and others are entirely new. Several types of insurance, including 
health insurance and insurance on crops and livestock, are compulsory. Other 
kinds, notably life insurance obtainable through agricultural cooperative asso- 
iations and the postal service, are optional. Many householders have availed 
themselves of optional insurance to provide additional security. An idea of the 
extent of optional insurance may be gained from post office records of an ad- 
ministrative subdivision of the town of Yoneyama which includes Ushirokozi 
the poorest of our farm communities) and is composed largely of farmers. In 
June, 1959, individuals and households among a total population of 3,884 per- 
sons in 534 households held 5,563 fire and life insurance policies with monthly 
premiums totalling $1,695 and face values of $353,000. 

Compulsory crop insurance reimburses the farmer when yields are less than 
i) percent of the normal. National health insurance is socialized medicine, and 
it brings the cost of modern medical care down to a level that is not prohibitive 
ior the ordinary man. Free services of the national public health department 
include the examination of children and adults for tuberculosis, testing school- 
children for intestinal parasites, and general examinations of infants. Work- 
men’s compensation laws provide compensation for illness and death. By 
American standards, benefits conferred by the various laws relating to public 
welfare are often meager, but they represent tremendous gains over the past. 

Another change in the economic sphere that we may note in passing is the 
decline of barter. Land rentals are now invariably in cash. The exchange by 
ishermen-peddlers of fish or other marine products for rice, extremely common 
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in Miyagi Prefecture in former times, is uncommon or absent in the five com- 
munities. Residents of Wakehama, the fishing buraku, stopped this practice in 
1953 or 1954. 

KINSHIP AND PERSONAL TIES 


The effect of postwar economic changes upon kinship has been profound. 
According to the stereotype of rural Tohoku prevailing among American 
scholars, its communities are organized into one or more family-like networks 
of households of real and fictive kin called, by sociologists and ethnologists, 
the dézoku (in Miyagi Prefecture, usually make or maki). One household, the 
richest and most powerful of the group composing a dézoku, was the main and 
founding household (honke) and others were branch households (bunke, bekke, 
or bekka).® As circumstances allowed, branch households were established from 
time to time by the main household, which gave lands and dwellings to junior 
sons who, under the rule of primogeniture, would inherit nothing. When 
additional labor was needed, a main household might also establish servants 
or other nonkin as branch households, making them into fictive kin and giving 
them use but not ownership of lands and dwellings. A third generation, 
offshoots of branch households (mago-bunke, ‘“grand-child branch family”), 
might also be included. The dézoku was arranged in strict hierarchy with the 
main household at the apex, and the hierarchical structure was maintained by 
a set of values and sanctions of compelling force. 

As a point of fact, none of the communities of this study appears ever to 
have had large and powerful dézoku of this kind, and they were probably 
uncommon throughout Miyagi Prefecture. With the exception of the new 
buraku of Sokomae, however, nearly all households of these communities 
stand in honke-bunke relation with others. Even in Sokomae a few branch 
households have been established. A very few branch households are fictive 
kin (waraji-nugi bunke, ‘‘straw sandal-removing branch household’’), estab- 
lished in Meiji times. Most main households have only one branch. A moderate 
number of households have two, but only rarely does the number reach four 
or five. 

Honke and bunke stand out prominently in conversation today, but chiefly 
as terms of reference. Relations between main and branch household have 
altered greatly. To say “honke” or ‘‘bunke”’ today has the principal meaning 
of indicating genealogical ties, and use of these terms does not imply the exist- 
ence of a corporate unit except for certain, strictly limited occasions. Accord- 
ing to the old custom, a son for whom a branch household was established 
received a dwelling, furnishings, land or other property adequate for a family, 
and a year’s supply of food and other expendable necessities. The branch 
household stood in a social position much inferior to its founding household. 
and was expected to give aid to the founding household whenever it was 
needed. Many customs gave expression to the hierarchical relationship of the 
two households. Main households had obligations to their branches of provid- 
ing economic support, but the greater obligation was undoubtedly upward, 
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from bunke to honke. One of the standardized conventions of social inter- 
action between the two was a formal exchange of greetings, congratulations, 
and small gifts at New Year’s, the Buddhist Bon festival of midsummer, and 
at other ceremonial occasions. These exchanges were always initiated by the 
junior households, whose heads came at these occasions to call at the homes 
of the seniors. One of the most important functions of the honke-bunke 
relationship was the exchange of labor in planting, harvest, housebuilding, 
and other enterprises that demanded a large labor force. Most of the wants 
of life that could not be filled by the immediate family were provided by 
relatives, and these were generally members of one’s honke or bunke. 

Since the end of World War II, only a few branch households have been 
established. This in itself is hardly a departure from tradition since the inci- 
dence of branching was never great. In the three lowland farm communities, 
where great landlords held control, these men appear to have regarded them- 
selves as landed gentry. In any case, they held themselves aloof from ordinary 
tenant farmers and, rather than creating a network of subsidiary branches, 
they rented their lands. (Old renters, lines which had rented for many genera- 
tions, generally had verbal agreements with the landlords, and newer renters 
had contracts.) It was usually lesser farmer-owners who established branches. 
In the fishing buraku and the mountain buraku there were landowners and 
boat-owners (fishing boats were then smaller and less valuable) with greater 
wealth than others, but no single household with wealth enormously greater 
than others. Branching had always, of course, required land or other wealth 
adequate to bear division, and the limits on land holdings today virtually 
forbid its division. It is significant that most of the branch households estab- 
lished since the war (and even earlier, as postwar trend appears to be an 
acceleration of a practice beginning much earlier) are “independent” branches, 
established without the financial aid of the “main” household. The future will 
doubtless continue to see occasional independent branching and, when wealth 
is sufficient, branching that is financed by the honke. 

Whether branch households are independent or were originally financed 
by founding households, relationships between main and branch have changed. 
In some cases the fortunes of branch households have improved in recent years 
so that they have greater wealth than their main households. Regardless of 
comparative wealth, however, there is no longer a strong feeling of obligation 
to provide economic aid. Relatives give each other exchange labor little more 
frequently than unrelated neighbors or friends, and they seldom provide 
financial aid. Branch households are expected to give main households no more 
than they receive in return, and giving and receiving are generally confined 
to ritual acts. 

In every community, confusion surrounded honke-bunke relations of house- 
holds other than that of any given informant; only old people were able to 
trace these relationships with accuracy. In Nametsu, the only community in 
which the term maki (dézoku) finds any regular use today, its meaning has 
changed to refer only to certain genetic lines, the leprosy maki, the tuberculosis 
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maki, the simpleton maki and the thieves’ maki. These are terms of some use 
as guides for action in interpersonal relations or when arranging marriages. 
With the advance of medicine since World War II, the terms referring to 
family lines in which the incidence of disease was high have fallen into disuse, 

Where the dézoku was well established in Japan, kin terms denoting respect 
(kin terms for one’s elders) were used by members of branch households in 
addressing members of main households regardless of the relative age of the 
speakers (see Befu and Norbeck 1958). How well this custom was developed 
in our communities is unclear. It does not exist today, although the head ofa 
main household might sometimes be called ‘‘Mr. Head House” (Henke-san), 
and any relative, fictive relative, or friend might be called ‘‘itoko” (‘“‘cousin” 
in standard Japanese) if one feels intimacy or wishes to imply intimacy for any 
reason. 

Of the old complex of mutual interaction, only joint participation in cere- 
monial affairs remains well established. Bunke continue to make ceremonial 
calls on honke at festival seasons, and there is mutual participation in the 
ceremonies surrounding birth, marriage, and death. If there is any inequality, 
it consists of the wealthier of the two giving somewhat more costly token gifts. 

A kind of fictive kinship unrelated to the honke-bunke complex appears 
formerly to have been well known in all four of the old communities and to 
have been important as a basis for exchange labor and mutual participation 
in ceremonials. One asked his neighbors and, less frequently, influential fami- 
lies that were not neighbors, to become “relatives” (shinrui).’ The relation- 
ship was formalized by drinking rice wine together and swearing an oath to 
act like relatives; that is, to give mutual aid and support. Distinction was made 
between those who requested kinship (¢anomi shinrui) and those of whom 
kinship was requested (/anomare shinrui). Households requesting others to 
become kin were generally newcomers or families which because of death or 
infertility lacked any substantial number of true kin. If a household moved 
to a new location in the community, as was sometimes done when new houses 
were constructed, it might request its neighbors to become kin if no relatives 
were included among them. In all communities but Wakehama this custom 
has almost been forgotten. Perhaps its persistence there is linked with the 
fact that many household heads are away at sea most of the year. Certainly 
its significance today seems to be principally affectual. Fictive relatives of this 
kind participate jointly in ritual at weddings and funerals, much like true kin, 
but they have no economic importance. Unlike honke-bunke relations, some 
attempt is made at Wakehama to keep these fictive connections secret. One 
does not ordinarily talk about them and they do not become common know/!- 
edge. A feeling of mild stigma appears to be attached to requesting the un- 
related to become kin. 

Outside the immediate family, kinship ties of any kind have apparently 
ceased to form an acceptable basis for requests or expectations of substantial 
aid of any sort except psychological support. The common sentiment is that 
it is good to have relatives when there is a birth, wedding, or funeral. At 
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Wakehama, the waning importance of kinship is further reflected by conflict 
and confusion among informants as to the meaning of terms for categories of 
kin, a circumstance that could hardly have existed when relatives outside the 
individual household had economic significance. 

Within the household, ties of kinship remain strong, but the household is 
hanging in size and in the patterns of authority among its members. In 
omposition it is essentially unchanged. A full complement ordinarily consists 
fa household head (an eldest son), his aged parents, his wife and children, 
id his immature siblings, who, if female, leave the household on marriage, 
nd, if male, leave when they reach young manhood. Tohoku families remain 
the largest in the nation. Like the rest of the nation, however, the trend is 
‘coward smaller families, brought about by the thorough dissemination of 
nformation on techniques of birth control and the legalization of abortions. 
[he number of young children is markedly less than it was a decade ago, as 
the relatively sparsely populated lower classes of the public schools every- 
where attest.® 

Postwar legislation, including the abolishment of primogeniture and the 
extension of franchise to women, has taken away some of the legal support of 
ihe authority of the household head. The actual effect of this legislation upon 
intra-familial relations is probably slight. Patterns of authority within the 
family group might expectably undergo change, however, as a result of many 
ther changes we have mentioned, and they appear to have done so. The 
ver-all trend is toward democratization of familial and all other kinds of 
social relations. The Japanese bride is traditionally meek, housebound, voice- 
ess, and under the strict domination of her mother-in-law. In every com- 
munity of our study, young brides and mothers have banded together to 
orm new associations or have converted old, ostensibly religious associations 
nto societies holding regular meetings to provide themselves with recreation, 
ducation, and an opportunity to discuss their problems. Mothers-in-law— 
nd, in the background, fathers-in-law—have sometimes objected to this will- 
‘ul violation of tradition, but their protests have generally been weak and 
tiled by fear of the accusation that they hold “feudal” views. Daughters 
receive more formal education than in the past. If a family can afford to do 
0, it ordinarily sends its daughters to high school; thus they receive three 
years of education beyond that required by law. Before their marriage, daugh- 
ers are often wage or salary earners, employed in shops and offices in their 
wn or neighboring communities, and for this reason they have economic 
importance. 

The statuses of eldest and younger sons have undergone a curious change. 
Despite the abolishment of primogeniture, the eldest son ordinarily succeeds 
is father as household head and owner of the family property, a practice 
hich everyone agrees to be the only sensible course of action because land 
ind other property is usually too limited to stand division. Once in a highly 
vored position as the heir, the eldest son has lost much status. Younger 
ons (and sometimes daughters) tend to receive more education than the heir, 
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for whom, in his future role as farmer or fisherman, extensive education js 
not regarded as necessary or useful. Younger sons must be prepared for trades 
or professions outside the small community of their birth, which ordinarily 
has no room for them as adults. In every community informants reported 
difficulty in finding brides for eldest sons. Marriageable girls are none too 
eager to accept a humdrum, work-a-day life as the wife of a farmer or fisher- 
man who must live with his parents. They look instead to younger sons as 
potential spouses who are better economic risks, offering a life that is more 
interesting, less work-worn, and free from the strains of living with parents- 
in-law. The attitude toward “love marriages” (the selection of spouses by 
young men and women themselves rather than selection by parents) appears 
to be more favorable than in prewar times, although most marriages continue 
to be arranged by parents. 


Exchange and Wage Labor 

Trends of change in the role of relatives in exchange labor (yui) are note- 
worthy. Both close neighbors and relatives have been important in rural 
Japan in providing mutual aid. Relatives were doubtless once the more impor- 
tant, and one’s relatives were most likely to be one’s neighbors. In some areas 
of rural Japan the term yui meant relatives, and it was relatives who formed 
the group involved in exchange labor. For our communities it is impossible 
to state with certainty what.the comparative importance of kin versus neigh- 
bors might have been just before World War II or at any other point in the 
past. It seems clear, however, that in antiquity mutual aid of all kinds came 
principally from relatives. 

Today, relatives may be included in the yui, but kinship is not looked upon 
as the basis of its composition. Location of the participants and their suit- 
ability for the tasks at hand are more important considerations, although ties 
of kinship and friendship also enter. It is clear that the role of exchange 
labor of whatever composition is becoming increasingly less important. Me- 
chanical devices have done much to decrease the necessity for labor. Where 
no mechanical substitutes for manpower are available, as in transplanting 
rice seedlings, hired labor has become more common. In the new community 
of Sokomae, the yui does not exist for any purpose; all help is paid in cash. 
Hired wage labor is common but not the invariable rule in the other lowland 
farm communities. In Ushirokoji approximately 80 percent of extra labor 
needed in transplanting is hired. Perhaps the partial survival of the yui depends 
in some measure on the’strength of old, established custom that no household 
wishes to break for fear of offense to others. At Shimo-Okada, where the yui 
survives to some degree, people complain that hireable labor is scarce, but this 
does not seem to be true. By and large, however, the greater the wealth, the 
greater the tendency to employ wage labor rather than rely upon the yui. 
The poorest of the occupational groups of our five communities, the charcoal 
makers of Nametsu, invariably rely upon exchange labor for the construction 
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of kilns, which must be constructed anew each year because the system of 
allotting forest lands brings a man to a new location annually. In Wakehama 
the yui is seldom necessary or useful because few tasks performed in or near 
the community require the labor of many persons. 

A few households in each community permanently employ servants, but 
the absolute number of persons in this kind of employment appears to have 
declined slightly. At Nametsu, where several of the richer households once 
had year-round hired hands, time-saving tools have reduced their number. 
The small plots of land may now be handled with labor available in the house- 
hold. In the lowland farm settlements a few of the most successful households 
have added servants since the war, but the number is inconsequential. Wage 
labor in these farm communities is done almost entirely by outsiders, them- 
selves generally farmers from poorer areas at higher altitudes where the agri- 
cultural season begins later. 

Wage labor by buraku residents has increased in Wakehama and Nametsu. 
Deep-sea fishermen, who formerly worked on a share basis, are now employees 
of a business enterprise who receive a guaranteed minimum and fixed shares 
of the proceeds in excess of the minimum. In the mountain community, wage 
labor is provided chiefly by the National Forest Service. In the last several 
years, men who otherwise work as charcoal makers have averaged about 70 
day of labor annually in the national forest preparing the ground for seedlings, 
planting them, and clearing undergrowth from young trees. 

Wage labor has in some instances replaced communal labor for work that 
concerns all members of the puraku. This is in part a reflection of intensified 
specialization in labor throughout the whole nation. Such tasks as laying con- 
crete in communal irrigation ditches are better handled by professionals. 
Other examples of the use of hired professionals for communal enterprises, 
however, appear to be of a different nature. At Wakehama all maintenance 
of roads and paths, clearing the communal forest of underbrush, and other 
communal work of similar nature, tasks which any man can do and which 
buraku residents performed until 10 years ago, are done by hired labor paid 
from communal funds. Fishermen are absent at sea a total of approximately 
9 months of the year, but the small demand for labor for community tasks 
70 man days in 1958) could easily be met by the fishermen when at home and 
other men who do not leave the community. The explanation offered for 
hiring labor is that the buraku has the money and it is more convenient to hire 
outsiders. 

Unpaid labor called tetsudai, ‘giving a hand,” which differs from yui in 
involving no clear-cut obligation of reciprocity, is old in all communities. Aid 
of this kind is for nonrecurrent work, ordinarily brief labor beyond the strength 
of one man and of no great economic importance, work for which no return 
inexact kind can ordinarily be made in the near or foreseeable future. It is 
probable that mutual aid of this kind will long continue for lack of any substi- 
tute. 
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NONKIN ASSOCIATIONS 

One of the features of modern rural Japan is the flowering of nonkin asso- 
ciations in which each member ideally has equal voice. These emerged first 
and had their fastest growth in southwestern Japan. In Tohoku, where most 
communities were hierarchically ordered on the basis of kinship and putative 
kinship or under the control of powerful landlords, egalitarian societies of 
this kind were strongly discouraged and had little growth in anything except 
ceremonial affairs or other matters that did not infringe upon the authority of 
the dominating households of the community. In the four old communities 
of this study, religious societies concerned with festivals and funerals are 
ancient. One or more associations composed of youths and able-bodied men 
and concerned with matters of importance to all buraku residents, such as 
maintenance of roads and irrigation ditches or communal forests, appear also 
to have long existed, although they are probably younger than the religious 
societies. The rich growth of associations connected with occupations is a later 
development, appearing first at the turn of the century and growing most 
rapidly after World War II. These organizations, together with the recently 
established welfare and financial institutions we have described, have assumed 
many of the functions formerly performed by kin and neighbors. In each com- 
munity, associations embracing all or a part of the households total 20 or 
more. The list for Shimo-Okada, fairly representative of the other communi- 
ities, but of course lacking associations connected with fishing and other occu- 
pations not followed by Shimo-Okada residents, is as follows: 


Agricultural Cooperative Association 
Youths’ Division, Agricultural Cooperative Association 
Women’s Division, Agricultural Cooperative Association 
Daruma 4-H Club (young men) 
Angel 4-H Club (young women) 
Irrigation Association 
Parent-Teachers’ Association 
Children’s Association 
Crime Prevention Association 
Fire Prevention Association 
Young People’s Association 
*Buraku Association 
*Funeral Association (in groups of 10-12 households) 
*Neighborhood Association (several small groups) 
*Irrigation Association (independent grouping concerned with a small 
water supply used by a part of the community) 
*Tax Association (to remind members of due dates and to facilitate pay- 
ment of the numerous taxes. Several small groups; all households do 
not belong) 


* Independent buraku associations. All others are segments, usually buraku sub-divisions, of 


larger organizations. 
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*Yama-no-kamisama K6 (religious society, brides and young mothers) 
*Kobugahara K6 (religious society, men) 

*Kodshin K6 (religious society, men) 

*Kannon K6@ (religious society, women) 

*Nembutsu KG (religious society, women) 


Various additional organizations, in which some buraku residents are in- 
cluded, share characteristics of these associations and bear names that label 
them as associations, although social interaction among members is likely to 
be slight. At Shimo-Okada these include a land rationalization association 
with objectives of centralizing land holdings of individuals for greater efficiency 
in farming, and other groupings concerned with land use and insurance. 

In every community nearly all associations, except the religious societies 
and the buraku association, are branches of larger organizations, and they 
receive much encouragement from prefectural and national governments. 
Associations have proliferated to the point where they sometimes overlap and 
full participation in all available to one’s sex and age group is not always 
possible. A young man in a farm community who belongs to the Youths’ 
Association, the Youths’ Division of the Agricultural Cooperative, the Fire 
Prevention Society, the 4-H Club, and a group devoted to some form of 
recreation may easily find conflict in his engagements and duplication in 
objectives and activities of the societies to which he belongs. 

It is noteworthy that the religious associations show signs of morbidity in 
the four old communities and that they are entirely lacking in the new com- 
munity, despite the fact that other associations are well established there. 
Every community, including the new, has mutual aid societies that function 
at times of crisis, most frequently serving to give aid in funerals and other 
matters connected with death, but these are not fundamentally religious 
groups. 

Where information of this kind was available, it is clear that some of the 
associations were formerly exclusive, limiting their membership to old house- 
holds or to those of high social and economic status. In both Wakehama and 
Nametsu, newcomers to the community were formerly not eligible for member- 
ship in the buraku association (which, among other things, controlled the 
communal forest) until they had lived in the community for some years. The 
pre-war predecessor of the Women’s Association of Nametsu was an organiza- 
tion composed of only the elite. In every community today, membership in 
the associations is open to anyone with the proper qualifications of sex, age, 
occupation, and, where required, funds to pay the entrance fees and dues. 
Informants sometimes called attention to this change, speaking of it with 
approval. 

The school and the Parent-Teachers’ Association (established by directive 
during the Allied Occupation, but in some respects resembling the Women’s 
Association in existence at the time) are important focuses of community life 
for both children and adults. It is the school which most commonly serves as 
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the meeting place for many associations, and it is through its facilities that 
an extensive postwar national program of adult education, channeled through 
organs of the town or city, reaches the buraku residents. During 1959 instruc- 
tion was given in health, sanitation, nutrition, care of the sick, birth control, 
child rearing, cooking, use of the abacus, the newly adopted metric system of 
weights and measures, and other subjects. 

Most important of all the associations are the cooperatives associated with 
occupations. Expectably, their vitality varies in each community according 
to the importance of the occupations they represent. The agricultural coopera- 
tives in the rich lowland farm communities stand out as particularly powerful 
organizations that enter into agricultural activities in every way, and, in- 
creasingly, into other aspects of the farmers’ lives. The agricultural cooperative 
is the primary agency for obtaining loans of money and the principal repository 
for cash savings of its members. The agricultural cooperative to which Sokomae 
households belong, with a membership of 217 households, had in June, 1959, 
outstanding loans to its members totaling $111,200 and held savings for its 
members totaling $86,180. Cooperatives of the other two lowland communi- 
ties had comparable loans and savings. The cooperative is the agency for 
obtaining the most important types of insurance; machinery, tools, fertilizer, 
and other farm supplies; and education in new techniques of agriculture. It 
is the customary avenue for sale of crops. The cooperative also sells to its 
members many items for domestic use, including clothing and special foods 
for annual ceremonies. Office in the powerful agricultural cooperative conveys 
prestige and power and is eagerly sought. As a democratic organization, it 
allows each member only one vote in elections or other issues settled by ballot. 

In view of its power, it is not surprising that the agricultural cooperative 
has begun to absorb other associations. In the three lowland farm commu- 
nities, where this association is extremely important, it has engulfed the Wo- 
men’s Association, a group devoted to good works and recreation, and it 
appears to be in the process of absorbing the Young Men’s Association. Both 
of these formerly independent associations have become auxiliaries of the 
agricultural cooperative, although an independent Young Men’s Association, 
much weakened in functions, remains. There appears to be a common tendency 
toward identifying small neighborhood groups, originally formed to serve as 
funeral associations or to perform other functions, as administrative sub-units 
of the agriculture cooperative. In wealthy Shimo-Okada most of the functions 
of the buraku association, once the only association of major importance in 
the community, have been assumed by the agricultural cooperative. Among 
the services this cooperative gives its members is a closed-circuit telephone 
system with telephones that include loudspeakers through which members are 
informed of affairs of the association and, by means of taped broadcasts ema- 
nating from a commercial radio station, of prices of agricultural products and 
other matters of interest to farmers. Even rest days are decided at meetings of 
the Shimo-Okada cooperative. (If one rested from work according to his own 
ideas or whims, neighbors would talk.) 
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In Wakehama and Nametsu, where average wealth is less and where means 
of gaining a livelihood are more varied, occupational associations are also 
varied and none has acquired such power. The fishermen’s union, a postwar 
development, is important to hired fishermen, but its offices are some distance 
away in a small, neighboring city, and it has no perceivable direct influence on 
buraku associations. An association of owners of large craft, to which Wake- 
hama boat-owners belong, has offices in the same city and, similarly, has no 
observable direct effect on buraku organization. A separate fishermen’s co- 
operative association, composed of cultivators of laver and oysters and men 
engaged in various kinds of small fishing in local waters, has some importance 
as an agency for loans, sale of produce, purchase of supplies and equipment, 
and technical training; but its membership embraces only a small part of the 
community so that it has no great wealth or power. None of the several co- 
operative associations at Nametsu, where livelihood for the individual house- 
hold is gained by a combination of occupations, is large or powerful enough to 
have visible influence on other social groupings. 


COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY 

We have noted that some of the old mechanisms for intensifying social 
interaction have waned in importance. Exchange labor has declined greatly, 
religious associations are generally weak, and their function of serving as a 
means of entertainment appears to have assumed greater importance. A 
principal activity of many religious societies is worship at famous shrines out- 
side the community. The dwindling membership makes longer and more ex- 
pensive trips than formerly, and the religious element in them seems very 
small. It is doubtful, as a matter of fact, that Buddhism has ever in these 
communities had quite the power as a social solidifier that scholars have often 
imputed to religion in general. It has undoubtedly served importantly to 
support or strengthen familial ties, but its role as a social binder on the com- 
munity level does not seem forceful. Each of the lowland farm communities 
includes members or parishioners of two or more Buddhist sects and temples, 
but this circumstance has produced no apparent schisms. It is probably un- 
thinkable to the people themselves that it might do so. Bon, the one great 
annual Buddhist festival which traditionally called for whole-community 
participation, has become principally an observance by individual households. 
If community dancing is held at Bon, participants are generally few and con- 
lined chiefly to persons of advanced middle age and children. 

Shinto beliefs and practices probably had more significance than Buddhism 
as social unifiers in times gone by. The tutelary god is common to all residents 
of the buraku, and, with the exception of Bon, the once-numerous Shinto 
festivals were the great ceremonial events of the year in which the whole 
community joined. The festivals have declined in number and size, and they 
have ceased or are ceasing to be communal events. Very much else attests to 
a decline of religious faith, a process which began long before World War II, 
and one of which most buraku residents are well aware, although few feel 
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that their attitudes toward or participation in Buddhism have changed. Much 
that was formerly religious, especially Shinto beliefs of pollution resulting 
from menstruating women, childbirth, and death, has died out or has become 
interpreted as baseless superstition. It is useful to note that a feature of the 
current national movement toward self-improvement (‘‘new life movement’’), 
the goals of which have become incorporated into the formally stated and high- 
sounding objectives of many of the buraku associations, enjoins against pro- 
longed and elaborate ceremonial of any kind. It urges, among other things, 
that New Year’s festivities be short and inexpensive. It is necessary to note 
that the tutelary god appears to retain importance despite an unquestioned 
decline in Shinto religious beliefs and practices. The residents of Sokomae, 
the lone settlement unbound by centuries of local tradition and the only 
community lacking religious associations, felt the need for a tutelary god 
strongly enough a decade ago, 15 years after its founding, to take steps to 
establish one. 

Whatever the influence of religion in promoting social unity, it is over- 
shadowed by the effect of secular binders. There is consciousness of community 
among buraku residents, and there are witting attempts to promote and make 
use of it. Shimo-Okada informants, for example, point out the weakness of 
the present method of handling the “egg savings” of the women’s auxiliary 
of their agricultural cooperative. Women are urged to save eggs for sale through 
the cooperative, which maintains from the proceeds a savings account for the 
auxiliary. The savings of each housewife are recorded in a single book, open 
to inspection by all members, which is passed from woman to woman when 
eggs are collected. Women from households too poor to have chickens or 
surplus eggs are made to feel ashamed, and this is ‘“‘damaging to group feeling.” 
When drives are made to collect funds for improvement of school facilities 
or any other similar objective that affects a number of buraku, it is customary 
to stimulate donations by pitting one buraku against the other. Buraku resi- 
dents compete with neighboring communities in many other ways, and they 
customarily attempt to conceal from outsiders crime and any other repre- 
hensible acts by members of their community. 

Communal labor for communal! purposes, although declining, has by no 
means disappeared. It remains in force principally where economic or other 
circumstances make any other course difficult. For many communal tasks, 
however, it has for some years been possible and unexceptional to pay a set 
fine equivalent to prevailing wages if one fails to participate for reasons other 
than illness. Secular and religious tasks connected with death that may not 
be performed by relatives are still communal responsibilities. Partly as a 
result of increases in population, these duties are, now generally handled by 
small funeral associations composed of near neighbors (in some communities 
established long ago) rather than by societies embracing many or all house- 
holds. In rice-growing communities, the maintenance of irrigation systems 1s 
an important influence in promoting communal action, but cooperation in 
this activity extends to a group composed of many buraku. 
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Practices concerned with holding of communal! lands are.of interest. Accord- 
ing to postwar legislation, farm lands may not be owned by associations. The 
small holding of rice land of the RokushinkG religious association of Ushiro- 
koji—one of the religious groups which remains vigorous—is officially reg- 
istered in small plots to its members. It is handled, however, quite as it was 
in former times, as communal property of the association. Several societies 
of Nametsu, including the buraku association, the young people’s association, 
and the fire prevention society, ‘‘own”’ forest land, although official registra- 
tion of ownership must be in the names of private individuals. 

Community solidarity unquestionably remains, but it is expressed or sup- 
ported by somewhat different means, and some of the old exclusivenss of the 
buraku is gone. Expectably, an in-group feeling is least well developed in 
Sokomae because it is new and its residents came from various places, but 
even in this community there is corporate action and a sentiment of unity. 
With the development of many channels of communication, the former physi- 
cal isolation of the small community has ended, and this has served to reduce 
social isolation. The continuing national policy of amalgamating small com- 
munities into larger units has brought buraku residents into frequent coopera- 
tive rather than competitive contact with their neighbors, as have the co- 
operative associations, the schools, and many other governmental institutions. 
The fact that the buraku usually remain geographically separated from each 
other may, of course, be seen as an influence supporting the old pattern of 
buraku unity and independence. 

Buraku social unity is increasingly expressed through affiliation in coopera- 
tive associations. To the extent that the associations represent organizations 
in which membership is limited to buraku residents, they may be seen as 
contributing toward a feeling of exclusiveness. They are especially exclusive 
when, as with the buraku association of Wakehama and of Nametsu, they own 
or control property independently. The most important of the associations, 
however, incorporate the buraku as subdivisions of larger groups based upon 
townships, school districts, or other political and administrative divisions 
larger than the buraku. Few of the associations are directly concerned with 
communal objectives. They are instead devices by which cooperation is secured 
flor the benefit of all members as individual households or as individuals. 
Their goals are then primarily individual, but the means to the goals are co- 
operative and thereby unifying. 

Improved economic conditions have not put an end to the need for coopera- 
tion. Instead, prosperity has depended in considerable measure upon it. 
Communal labor is, to be sure, now less necessary or unnecessary in important 
activities such as planting, harvesting, and housebuilding; but it is in part 
cooperation in the form of associations, especially through their serving as 
financial agencies and as channels providing technological education, that has 
brought this circumstance about. It seems appropriate to describe the buraku 
of today as tending toward greater cooperation than formerly on an inter- 
community, inter-household, and interpersonal level at the expense of single- 
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buraku cooperation and kinship. In our communities, where highly integrated 
kin groups embracing many households did not exist, it is probable that there 
is now in fact greater cooperation than in the past. Like the household, the 
buraku of our study are more democratic than in former times; the number 
of persons who take active part in community affairs and who are involved 
in matters of policy has increased. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Trends of social change observable in the five communities of Miyagi 
Prefecture may be summarized as a weakening of the bonds of kinship and 
personal ties, and a change in familial patterns of authority making them less 
strongly hierarchical along lines of sex, age, and order of birth.’ The family 
group living under one roof remains a tight unit. Affective ties to kin outside 
the household continue to have some strength, but the idea appears to have 
grown that it is undesirable to rely upon these relatives for economic aid. 
Intra-buraku social relations have also become more democratic, and buraku 
social organization has come increasingly to stress cooperative associations, 
founded on common interests, that have ties to the outside world. Inter- 
personal relations seem least democratic in the fishing community and the 
mountain community, where postwar legislation brought about little or no 
redistribution of property, and where limited property for most households 
and diversified occupations have inhibited the growth of cooperative occupa- 
tional associations that might be of truly substantial economic aid to their 
members. 

Principal factors influential in bringing about these social changes have 
been greatly improved economic conditions of the nation as a whole, and, in 
particular, of the residents of the five communities. Important individual ele- 
ments have been the land reform, improved technology in many fields, and 
the emergence or increased growth of many institutions to provide economic 
and social security. 

How much of the change represents internal development as against foreign 
imposition under the Occupation is open to some question. The land reform 
was instituted by the Occupation, and various other innovations, including 
some of the postwar associations, are derived from the United States. The fact 
that the land reform and various other changes brought about under. the 
Occupation have remained in force strongly suggests that they are consonant 
with independent Japanese trends of development. At various times in their 
history the Japanese themselves have inaugurated lesser land reforms, the last 


of which occurred during World War II. 

The whole fabric of rural associations follows a Japanese pattern, and such 
presumably foreign-derived organizations as the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and 4-H clubs fall within this pattern. As many scholars have noted, the 
family has often served as the prototype for nonfamilial relations in Japan. 
Co-existing with hierarchically arranged social groupings based upon the 
model of the family, however, has been a tradition of communal action. In 
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Tohoku, where inequality in land ownership and poverty made the familial 
model dominant in most areas, communal associations formerly had develop- 
ment chiefly in connection with religion and such other matters as did not 
present economic threats to those in power. Yet models for communal action 
were anciently established in the religious associations and in the buraku- 
wide associations concerned with irrigation, roads, and other matters of impor- 
tance to all. It is possible that Buddhist injunctions against relatives’ fulfilling 
certain roles in funerals may have served to encourage the growth of one kind 
of old mutual-aid association, the funeral society. 

Many of the rural associations of 20th century Japan were established 
under pressure from the national government, and community social pressures 
make membership in some associations virtually obligatory. For these reasons 
I have avoided the expression “voluntary associations.”” The Japanese asso- 
ciations are nevertheless probably little less “‘voluntary” than their structural 
and functional counterparts in other areas of the world. No legal provisions 
today require membership in any buraku association. Even in the lowland 
farming communities where the agricultural cooperatives are powerful a few 
households are by choice not members, although social pressures to conform by 
joining are very strong. Some associations are independent local develop- 
ments, and membership in them is clearly voluntary. The growth of these 
rural associations, even under governmental sponsorship; is surely an indig- 
enous pattern of social development. Associations have a long and successful 
history in Japan, and they were used by national policy makers, perhaps in 
large part under unconscious compulsion, as a familiar form that could provide 
an effective and inexpensive way of reaching and controlling rural residents. 
During Japan’s war years, communal action was enforced. One belonged by 
regulation to the Young Peoples’ Association, the Women’s Association, 
neighborhood groups, and occupational associations. A pattern already well 
established received much reinforcement by law and by the moral obligation 
of patriotism. 

Recent publications (Abeggelen 1958; Bennett and Despres 1960) have 
emphasized the role of kinship and personal ties in modern Japanese society 
as seeming contradictions to the commonly accepted view of the impersonaliz- 
ing effects of industrialization. These arguments do not, however, belie the 
act that in Japan kinship has given very much functional ground to impersonal 
institutions and agencies for meeting human needs. Bennett’s emphasis, 
moreover, is not on “true” but on ritual kinship, which seems in Japan to 
have been a transitional device, based upon the model of the family, that was 
made to serve when true kinship could no longer do so and when less personal- 
ized institutions were discouraged (Norbeck 1960). It is noteworthy that the 
ritual kinship of which Bennett writes appears to have declined markedly in 

last decade. 

The outstanding substitute for kinship and personal ties in the commu- 

es of our study, and in rural Japan as a whole, has been cooperative asso- 

tions with at least outward emphasis on communality. It is through these 
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organizations that much of the economic and social life of the small community 
is conducted. Transition has not been a socially disturbing process because 
it represents a shifting of emphasis rather than outright innovation. We may 
note that associations have a plasticity that gives them an advantage in a 
changing society over kin groups. They can adjust with less difficulty to take 
care of needs and problems that arise, and they may be created or dissolved 
when necessary or desirable with no effect on familial or community member- 
ship. The solidarity of the small community seems increasingly to be ex- 
pressed through identification with these organizations, and they in turn are 
identified as parts of larger units. Where economic circumstances have given 
certain associations great strength, they tend to absorb the economically less 
strong. 

None of the foregoing is to say that individualism has seen no growth in 
Japan. A description of social arrangements in its cities would differ con- 
siderably from our account, and it is certain that the individual is much less 
submerged in the group in rural Japan than in former times. As for trends of 
the future, it may be noted that individualism and cooperation are perfectly 
compatible. 

NOTES 

1 Field research upon which this paper is based was done from May to September, 1959. 
Data were drawn from interviews, questionnaires, and local records, abundantly available in 
most of the communities. Communities were selected with the aid of T. Takeuchi and other 
staff members of Tohoku University, who also made arrangements for living quarters in the field. 
Participants in field research included Professors T. Takeuchi, T. Tsukamoto, and O. Tahara 
of Tohoku University; numerous graduate students of that institution including N. Hoshi, 
T. Katsumata, T. Kurata, M. Tanaka, Yoshimichi Suzuki, and Yoshitaka Suzuki; and, out- 
standingly, Harumi Befu of the University of Wisconsin. Professors Seiichi Izumi and Tadashi 
Fukutake of Tokyo University gave help in making arrangements for research. Harumi Befu, 
R. P. Dore, D. G. Haring, and members of the Japan Studies Committee of the University of 
California offered suggestions helpful in preparing this paper. The research was made possible by 
grants from the National Science Foundation, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, and the University of California. 

2 In 1940, 20.5% of the population of Miyagi Prefecture was classed as urban; in 1955, 
37.2% was so classified (Bureau of Statistics 1958:12). 

§ Jn 1955 average Tohoku rice yields per tan (.245 acre) were 50 kilograms greater than the 
average for the nation (Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 1959: 56). 

* An attempt was made to choose communities of comparable size, but it was thought more 
desirable in one area to select these two small and contrasting neighboring settlements with a 
combined population approximating those of the other communities. Both communities are part 
of the same town. 

5 In 1955, 48.2% of Tohoku farmers had holdings larger than 2.45 acres as against 28.8% 
for the nation (Miyagi-ken Somubu Chosaka 1958:15). 74.3% of Tohoku farmers owned all of the 
land they cultivated as against 28.8% for the nation (Miyagi-ken Somubu Chosaka 1958: 17). 

® For a detailed exposition in English of the dézoku, see Nagar 1953. 

7 See Cornell (Cornell and Smith 1956) for a description of a similar, and previously un- 


reported, custom in southwestern Japan. 
8 Miyagi population in the 0-4 year age group decreased from 229,807 in 1950 to 205,046 
in 1955 (Bureau of Statistics 1958:13), although the total population increased. The average 
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number of persons per household, rural and urban, fell from 5.93 to 5.71 persons during this period 
(Bureau of Statistics 1958:22). 
® This does not mean to say that the trend toward smaller kin units and weakened bonds of 
kinship did not begin earlier. It seems particularly notable since World War II. Smith (1959) 
argues very convincingly that this trend was clearly evident in Tokugawa times, especially near 
urban areas of southwestern Japan. 
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The Segmentary Lineage: An Organization of 
Predatory Expansion' 


MARSHALL D. SAHLINS 


University of Michigan 
I 


HERE has been a broad inclination in social anthropology in recent 

years to apply the designations “‘segmentary system” and “segmentary 
process” to a wide variety of societies. Only slightly narrower is the applica- 
tion of the concept to lineages or societies with lineages. While granting certain 
general similarities in all the organizations popularly called ‘‘segmentary 
lineage,” it seems more useful to restrict the term to a very few societies, most 
notably the Nuer and the Tiv. 

The argument can be made on purely formal grounds: Tiv and Nuer are 
in critical respects organized differently from other societies that have been 
placed in the category “‘segmentary lineage system.” Thus, in Tribes Without 
Rulers, Middleton and Tait were moved to classify Tiv and Nuer—along 
with Lugbara, which seems inaccurate—as a subtype of segmentary lineags 
systems, at one point as the “classical” variety of such systems (1958: 29). 
But the type can also be considered in an evolutionary perspective: Tiv- 
Nuer, the segmentary lineage organization properly so-called, is a specifi 
adaptive variety within the tribal level of society and culture. (The criteria 
of ‘‘tribal level” and the meaning of “‘specific adaptive variety”’ will be spelled 
out below.) 

This evolutionary perspective is adopted here because it furnishes a prac- 
tical basis for distinguishing Tiv-Nuer from other “segmentary”’ societies and, 
at the same time, it has the power to suggest the circumstances which produce 
segmentary lineage organization, to “explain” it, at least partly. Conversely 

and contrary to the vision of Radcliffe-Brown for a comparative-structural! 
approach—formalism alone has only tended to obscure the salient character- 
istics of the segmentary lineage organization. Focusing on such general struc- 
tural and functional resemblances as “segmentation” and “complementary 
opposition,” the formal definition of ‘‘segmentary lineage” threatens to be- 
come as broad as the formal view of the “‘lineage”’ itself. For segmentation 
and complementary opposition are very widespread—nearly universal—fea- 
tures of human social organization. It is then no wonder that Tiv and Nuer 
have been lumped with societies that virtually run the evolutionary gamut 
from simple tribes to protostates, such as the Alur (Southall 1956). Our dis- 


satisfaction with this procedure parallels Fried’s discontent with the use of 
“lineage” in current social anthropology: 


When the analytical framework which is so conducive to functional study is . . . transferred wit! 
modification to problems involving comparisons of greater or lesser scope, complications ar 
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sure to follow. . . . What happens when societies are classified together merely because they utilize 
kinship as an articulating principle without determining the nature of their particular kin rela- 
tions or their quality, may be seen when Fortes links the Hopi with the Nuer, the Beduin, the 
Yako, the Tallensi, the Gusii, and the Tikopia on the basis of their common possession of unilineal 
descent groups. While this is correct, it is of little moment since we can also add, infer alia, the 
Northern Tungus and the Chinese, thereby giving a series that ranges from a simple pastoralist 
and hunting society to a sophisticated world power (Fried 1957: 7-8). 

The argument for an evolutionary view of Tiv-Nuer segmentary lineage 
organization—and for the taxonomic distinctions drawn for the purpose of 
argument—does not rest simply on the existence of differences between Tiv- 
Nuer and other so-called segmentary lineage systems. The importance of 
perceiving Tiv-Nuer as a specific tribal form is that this leads to certain 
empirically testable conclusions about its genesis and incidence. The evolu- 
tionary perspective, moreover, does not supercede structural analysis, but 
complements it and adds to it certain understandings which structural analysis 
by itself seems incapable of producing. There is hardly need to repeat the oft- 
made observation that consideration of the relations between parts of a sys- 
tem does not account for the existence of the system (or its parts)—unless 
one is willing to accept the tautology that the system is what it is because 
that is the way it is. Yet without wishing to slight the magnificence of Evans- 
Pritchard’s work on the Nuer—the position of The Nuer as an ethnographic 
classic is certainly secure—nonetheless, he does not break out of the circle: 
Physical environment, way of livelihood, mode of distribution, poor communications, simple 


economy, etc., to some extent explain the incidence of [Nuer] political cleavage, but the tend- 
ney towards segmentation seems to be inherent in political structure itself (1940a:284). 


Or, perhaps even more explicitly, Evans-Pritchard writes that ecological 
factors: 

to some extent explain the demographic features of Nuer political segmentation, but the tend- 
ncy towards segmentation must be defined as a fundamental principle of their social struc- 
ture (1940b:148). 

In brief, Evans-Pritchard seems to reject the adaptive view as of limited 
value, leaving the impression that the Nuer have a segmentary organization 
because of the segmentary “principle” of their organization. 

The alternative advanced here is that a segmentary lineage system is a 
social means of intrusion and competition in an already occupied ecological 
niche. More, it is an organization confined to societies of a certain level of 
development, the éribal level, as distinguished from less-developed bands and 
more advanced chiefdoms. Finally, the segmentary lineage is a successful 
predatory organization in conflicts with other tribes, although perhaps un- 
necessary against bands and ineffective against chiefdoms and states; it 
develops specifically in a tribal society which is moving against other tribes, 
in a tribal intercultural environment. 

II. THE TRIBAL LEVEL OF CULTURAL EVOLUTION 

The evolution of culture can be viewed as a movement in the direction of 

increasing utilization of the earth’s resources, or, alternatively, of increasing 
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transformation of available energy into cultural systems. This broad move- 
ment has two aspects. On the one hand, culture tends to diversify into specific 
cultures through selection and adaptation. This is specific evolution, the rami- 
fying, diversifying, specializing aspect, from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 
On the other hand, higher cultural forms arise from, and surpass, lower. Cul- 
ture produces successively higher /evels of organization as new forms capable 
of harnessing increasing amounts of energy emerge. In popular terms, this is 
culture’s movement toward complexity, the general, progressive aspect of evo- 
lution.” 

We are concerned here with the tribal level of general progress, and for 
comparative purposes with the preceding band level and succeeding chiefdom 
level. All of these are below the general level of state, or civilization, and are 
justifiably referred to as ‘“‘primitive.’’ The discussion focuses primarily on 
social and political matters, leaving aside other characteristics of general evolu- 
tion, thus the designation of levels in social terms is particularly apposite. 

In the general evolution of society there is movement in the direction of 
multipication and specialization of social groups, parts of society, and in- 
creasing integration of the whole. In these respects, band societies are clearly 
least developed. Bands are small autonomous territorial groups of 20 to 50 
or so people. They are undifferentiated, consisting of only two kinds of social 
units: families and the band of related families. They are relatively uninte- 
grated. There is limited social control of the economy, relative economic and 
political autonomy of families, and for integration and direction there is no 
leadership beyond the “moral influence” exerted by elders and skilled hunters. 
Band society was the dominant type of the Paleolithic; it survived until recent 
times among marginally-situated hunters and gatherers such as the Bush- 
men, Eskimo, Shoshoni, Semang, and others. 

The tribal level may have emerged in a few exceptionally favorable en- 
vironments in the food-collecting, Paleolithic era. However, it was the Neo- 
lithic Revolution that ushered in the dominance of the tribal form, that pre- 
cipitated great sectors of the cultural world to a new level of general standing. 
Even in modern times tribes operating on a simple neolithic base have com- 
prised a significant proportion of ethnographically-known cultures. Well- 
known examples include most North American Indians—excluding bands of 
Canada and the Great Basin, and chiefdoms of the Southeast and the North- 
west Coast—many groups of the South American forest, most Melanesian 
societies, most Siberian groups, peoples of highland regions of southeast Asia, 


and a number of African societies. 

A band is a simple association of families, but a tribe is an association of 
kin groups which are themselves composed of families. A tribe is a larger, 
more segmented society. Without implying this as the specific course of devel- 
opment of tribes, we may nonetheless view a tribe as a coalescence of multi- 
family groups each of the order of a band. In this, the general evolution of 
society parallels over-all biological progress: what is at one stage the entire 
organism (the cell, the band) becomes only the part of the higher organism 


(simple metazoa, the tribe). 
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A tribe is a segmental organization. It is composed of a number of equiva- 
lent, unspecialized multifamily groups, each the structural duplicate of the 
other: a tribe is a congeries of equal kin group blocs. The segments are the 
residential and (usually) proprietary units of the tribe, the people that settle 
or wander together in a given sector of the tribal domain and that separately 
exploit a sector of strategic resources. It is sometimes possible to speak of 
several levels of segmentation. Among Plains Indians, for example, the pri- 
mary segments, small groups of relatives acknowledging a leader, wandered 
separately from fellow tribesmen some of the year, combined with like units 
into larger bands (secondary segments) in other seasons, and the whole tribe 
gathered briefly for annual ceremonies. ‘‘Primary tribal segment” is defined 
as the smallest multifamily group that collectively exploits an area of tribal 
resources and forms a residential entity all or most of the year. It is hazardous 
to speak of absolute numbers in view of the great specific diversity of tribal 
societies, but in most cases the primary segment seems to fall between 50 
and 250 people. The structure of primary and higher (if any) tribal segments 
likewise varies. The primary segment may be a lineage (e.g., Iroquois), a 
nonlineal descent group (Malaita, Carrier Indians), or a loosely organized 
local kindred (Lapp, Iban, Plains Indians). This is another product of adaptive 
diversification, specific evolution. It is rather the general characteristics of 
tribal segments that concern us now. 

Small, localized—often primary—tribal segments tend to be economically 
and politically autonomous. A tribe as a whole is normally not a political 
organization but rather a social-cultural-ethnic entity. It is held together 
principally by likenesses among its segments (mechanical solidarity) and by 
pan-tribal institutions, such as a system of intermarrying clans, of age-grades, 
or military or religious societies, which cross-cut the primary segments. Pan- 
tribal institutions make a tribe a more integrated social organism (even if 
weakly so) than a group of intermarrying bands, but tribes as such virtually 
lack organic solidarity.’ A tribe may well consider itself one people, often 
enough the people, but a system of order uniting the various kin segments 
and representing the interests of the whole rather than the several interests 
of the parts is at best only ephemerally achieved—characteristically it is never 
achieved. 

The simple neolithic mode of production is the key to the fragmented 
character of tribal polity. In most areas of the world the Neolithic did not 
immediately bring forth technology requiring intensive division of labor or 
socialization of the productive process over a wide region. Neolithic economic 
cooperation is generally localized, usually it is limited to cooperation within 
primary tribal segments. In addition, such common neolithic techniques as 
shifting agriculture and simple pastoralism typically disperse a population 
and confine concentration (“‘nucleation’’) at a low level. Tribal unity suffers 
in consequence. 

In many tribes the economic autonomy of primary segments is formally 
expressed by corporateness: the primary segment is a self-sustaining per- 
petual body exercising social control over its productive resources. The group 
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manages its own affairs and is highly unified against the outside, acting as 
a collectivity in defense of its property and persons. But even where it is not 
expressed by incorporation, the small kin-territorial segments of a tribe tend 
to be self-sustaining economic and political bodies. Each has an equivalent 
organization, not one is functionally dependent on another, but each does for 
itself what the others do for themselves. 

Political solidarity is not necessarily completely confined to small tribal 
segments. Insofar as ecological conditions force segments into contact during 
certain seasons, a feeling of unity and of necessity to terminate feuds may 
develop over a wider or narrower range of the tribe. Thus secondary and 
higher segments may exist as territorially defined tribal sections (subtribal 
groupings). But this in itself rarely requires organized confederation in the 
sense that the subtribe has a structure which is more than the sum of its parts. 
Moreover, the subtribe is not normally the unit of political action. 

As a matter of fact, considered as the territorial entity that collectively 
defends itself against the outside while maintaining the peace internally, the 
political unit of tribal society is typically variable in extent. The level of 
political consolidation contracts and expands: primary segments that unite 
to attack or repel an enemy at one time may fragment into feuding factions 
at another, quarreling over land or over personal injuries. Moreover, the 
degree to which political consolidation proceeds typically depends on circum- 
stances external to the tribe itself. The existence of a well-organized predatory 
neighbor, or, conversely, the opportunity to prey upon a nearby society, will 
give impetus to confederation. Local autonomy breaks down, on a greater or 
lesser scale, proportionate to the amount of—and during the extent of 
concerted action possible against other societies. In an uncontested environ- 
ment, on the other hand, the primary segments of a tribe will show little 
inclination toward consolidation. And if, at the same time, internal popula- 
tion growth places a premium on land, pasturage, or other vital resources, 
the tribe may exist in a virtual state of anarchy, of perpetual feud among 
small-scale segments. 

We take the follwing then as fundamental facts of tribal political life: 

1). Because small, equivalent tribal segments tend to be economically and 
socially self-sustaining, equal, and autonomous, the normal political state is 
toward disunity among them. There is no permanent organized confederation 
of these segments. 

2). Small segments of a tribe will, however, consolidate to meet externa! 
competition. The specific nature of tribal structure of course permits greater 
or less consolidation in different cases. But disregarding this for the moment, 
the level of political consolidation within the tribe.is generally proportionate 
to the requirements of external competition. 

3). Yet a tribe will automatically return to the state of disunity—local 
autonomy—and remain there when competition Is in abeyance. 

It follows that leadership is weakly developed at the tribal level. Leader- 
normally, the primary—segment can only be ephem- 
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eral because organized action above this level is ephemeral. There is no need, 
and no field, for permanent tribal leadership. When the competitive objectives 
that induce confederation have been accomplished, the confederation de facto 
dissolves into its several segments, and leaders that had emerged now fall 
back into social oblivion, or at best retain only local influence. Once leader- 
ship is localized, moreover, it tends to become thereby superfluous. A pri- 
mary segment is a face-to-face organization of kinsmen; good order here is 
largely achieved through kinship etiquette with its personal sanctions of 
ridicule, gossip, and ostracism. The typical leader in a tribal society is only 
the glorified counterpart of the influential elder in a hunting and gathering 
society. Like the latter, he achieves status by virtue of his personal character- 
istics, or to look at it another way, he builds a following on the basis of per- 
sonally-established ties. He creates loyalties through generosity; fearful ac- 
quiescence through magic; inclination to accept his opinions through demon- 
stration of wisdom, oratorical skill, and the like. Leadership here is a charis- 
matic interpersonal relationship. Since it is based on personal ties and qual- 
ities, it is not heritable. It is not an office within a definite group: it is not 
chieftainship. 

An influential man can, of course, “‘build a name’ 
encountered ethnographically at the tribal level—that is known beyond his 
local group. And if he has the special qualities selected for in times of con- 
federation, such as skill in fighting, he will direct the confederation. But as 
soon as the confederacy dissolves, which is as soon as it can, he finds himself 
with few followers. The man might have little influence even within his pri- 
mary segment because the very qualities which elevate him in times of con- 
federation, such as fearless belligerence, would alienate him if displayed in 
the peaceful context of his circle of close kin. He may be without honor in his 


—this expression is often 


own camp. 

The reader may have already inferred our distinction between tribes and 
chiefdoms. The latter, unlike the former, witness the development of a perma- 
nent political structure and socialization of the economic process over a wide 
area, embracing different local segments. The several segments of a chiefdom 
are not separate, equal, and autonomous. Rather, they are ranked relative to 
each other—and usually also internally ranked—and their leaders, true chiefs, 
hold offices accordingly in an extensive polity. In the more developed chief- 
doms (many Polynesian societies, for example), this political structure be- 
comes coterminous with social and cultural boundaries. 


Ill. TIV-NUER SEGMENTARY LINEAGE ORGANIZATION 
The significance of the preceding discussion lies in this: The Tiv and the 
Nuer are tribal societies, adaptive varieties of the general type. Their econo- 
mies are neolithic; the Tiv are small-scale shifting agriculturalists, the Nuer 
\ranshumant mixed farmers with a pastoral bias. Both have solidary, autono- 
mous primary segments: the Nuer village and the Tiv ‘“‘minimal ¢ar”’ (a group- 
ing of related compounds). Like many tribes, neither are permanently organ- 
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ized (integrated) above this level. Yet both are expanding, or rather, intruding 
into an ecological domain already occupied by other peoples. And success in 
this intrusive push for “‘living-space” depends precisely and directly on ability 
to mobilize above the primary segment level, to deploy the concerted pressure 
of many local groups on the tribal borders. The Tiv-Nuer segmentary lineage 
system is a mechanism for large-scale political consolidation in the absence of any 
permanent, higher-level tribal organization. To use the Bohannans’ apt phrases, 
it has the decisive function of unifying ‘“‘within” for the purpose of standing 
‘against.’ Evans-Pritchard viewed this, in its manifestation in feud, as a 
means of preserving equilibrium in Nuer society; yet in the larger and more 
revealing perspective of the intercultural milieu its significance is precisely 
that it disturbs equilibrium. 

Because of the context in which the segmentary lineage system operates, 
and because of its singular function as a quasi-political structure, it is a dis- 
tinctive kind of organization. But before examining the formal elements of the 
system in detail, it is well to present a brief general description of it.° 

Nuer is the type site, so to speak, of the segmentary lineage system. But the 
Tiv are a more perfect example. Among the Tiv, the men of the minimal tar 
are usually of the focal patriline, i.e., the line whose outside connections with 
other lines is the basis of alliance with other segments. In Nuer villages, only a 
minority—sometimes, none—need be of the focal line (the “dominant” clans 
and lineages, in Evans-Pritchard’s terms). The Tiv are also a more perfect ex- 
ample because their segmentary system expands through the whole tribe, em- 
bracing all Tiv in one patrilineage, whereas the Nuer system cuts off below the 
level of the Nuer as a people.® 

It should be stated at once that “lineage” does not describe the basic seg- 
ment among either the Tiv or the Nuer. The “lineage system” is a set of rela- 
tions between primary segments; the Tiv minimal tar and the Nuer village are 
themselves residential composites of different patrilines. Those lines of the 
local group other than the focal one are related to it cognatically or in other 
ways, which is the social rationale for their participation in the outside connec- 
tions of the focal line. 

The segmentary lineage system consists of this: the focal lines of primary 
segments can be placed-on a single agnatic genealogy that accounts for much 
(all, in the Tiv case) of the tribe. The closer the genealogical relation between 
focal lines, the closer their respective segments are on the ground. Primary (or 
“‘minimal’’) segments whose focal line ancestors are siblings comprise a terri- 
torial entity of higher order, a minor segment, usually named after their com- 
mon ancestor, the father of the siblings. They comprise an entity, however, 
only with reference and in opposition to an equivalent lineage segment, one 
descended from the brother of their common ancestor. In turn, minor segments 
comprise a higher-level entity, a major lineage, in opposition to the descendants 
of the brother of their common ancestor. The build-up of inclusive segments 
can proceed to the level of the tribe itself. Always the level of consolidation has 
a spatial counterpart; all segments of the same inclusive one form a geo- 
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graphical bloc. “(Complementary opposition” and ‘structural relativity” 
should also be stressed: no entity above the primary segment exists as such, but 
it is only called into consciousness or being by reference to its genealogically 
equivalent segment. 

To make this description more concrete, we quote extensively from one of 
Paul Bohannan’s several lucid discussions of the Tiv, also appending one of his 


diagrams (Fig. 1): 


Fic. 1 


lhe lineage whose apical ancestor is some three to six generations removed from living elders and 
who are associated with the smallest discrete territory (¢ar) I call the minimal segment . . . it 
can vary in population from 200 people to well over a thousand. . . . The territory of a minimal 
segment adjoins the territory of its sibling minimal segment. Thus, the lineage comprising two 
minimal segments also has a discrete territory, and is in turn a segment of a more inclusive lineage, 
and of its more inclusive territory. In Fig. 1, the whole system can be seen: the father or founder 
of segment a was a brother of the founder of segment b. Each is a minimal segment today, and 
each has its own territory. The two segments taken together are all descended from /, and are 
known by his name—the children of /. In the same way, the territory of lineage J, made up as it is 
of the combined minimal territories a and 6, combines with the territory of lineage 2, made up of 
the combined minimal territories of c and d, to form territory A, occupied by lineage segment A, 
all descended from a single ancestor ‘‘A.”’ This process is extended indefinitely right up to the apex 
if the genealogy, back in time to the founder who begot the entire people, and outwards in space 
to the edges of Tivland. The entire 800,000 Tiv form a single “lineage’”’ (nango) and a single land 
called Tar Tiv. The geographical position of territories follows the genealogical division into line- 
ages (P. Bohannan 1954a: 3). 


The segmentary lineage system is a complex of formal-functional character- 
istics. Some of the elements of organization can and do appear singly or in vari- 
ous combination in other societies, which is the apparent cause of the popular 
tendency to apply “segmentary system” quite widely. It is our contention, 
however, that the full complement occurs only in expanding tribal societies. In 
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other cases the segmentary tendencies remain incomplete, and because they 
are embedded in different social contexts, they have different ‘functional 
values,” different roles in society. 

We have separated out six salient elements of segmentary lineage organiza- 
tion: lineality, segmentation, local-genealogical segmentation, segmentary 
sociability, complementary opposition (or the massing effect), and structural 
relativity. 

Lineality: Whereas a single segmented lineage extends through much or all 
of the tribe among the Tiv and the Nuer, lineality actually has comparatively 
limited functions. The Tiv and Nuer do not have corporate lineages, in the 
sense we take that term. The corporate groups are local aggregations of differ- 
ent agnatic lines. Lineality thus does not define the primary residential-pro- 
prietary segments but rather organizes relations between them according to 
genealogical ties between their focal lines. 

One need not insist on the absence of local corporate lineages as an indica- 
tive characteristic of the segmentary lineage system, for it is the presence of a 
lineage superstructure uniting local groups that is critical.’? On the other hand, 
the mere presence of segmented lineages in a society is not sufficient for inclu- 
sion in the type. And failure to organize the polity on a unitary lineage model 
does disqualify, no matter how many other “segmentary”’ elements are present 
(e.g., the Tallensi, and in Tribes Without Rulers, the Dinka, Bwamba, and 
Konkamba). 

Lineality suggests some general ecological preconditions for segmentary 
lineage development. Lineages and lineality are typically found with a mode of 
production involving repetitive or periodic use of restricted, localized resources, 
as in secondary forest or irrigation agriculture and many forms of pastoralism. 
The rule of descent that makes a lineage is one social aspect of long-term use of 
the same resources, another aspect being the development of collective pro- 
prietary rights in these resources. The rule of descent creates a perpetual social 
group linked to perpetually valuable strategic property; or, viewed another 
way, it allocates people with respect to their means of livelihood. Lineages do 
not form in the absence of long-term exploitation of restricted domains. They 
are lacking where resources (hence people) vary continuously in temporal and 
spatial distribution, as among buffalo-hunting Plains tribes or primary forest 
agriculturalists such as the Iban of Borneo. If ecological conditions preclude 
lineages (or lineality), they preclude the segmentary lineage system. 

Segmentation: A segment is, generically, ‘one of an indefinite number of 
parts comprising a whole in which one part is like another in structure, or com- 
position, and function” (White 1959:143). A social group or a society as a 
whole is segmented (segmental, segmentary, exhibits segmentation) if com- 
posed of subgroups of this character. Segmentation also refers to the common 
process of growth by division into equivalent parts (fission). Tiv-Nuer organ- 
ization is segmentary in the sense that higher levels of political organization 
are achieved through integration of equivalent, lower-level parts. It appears 


also to grow by segmentation. 
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But all kinds of societies and many varieties of social groups are segmentary 
in this generic sense. The University of Michigan has minimal, departmental 
segments (Anthropology, Chemistry, etc.), which are parts of semi-official 
divisions (Social Science, Natural Science), which are parts of colleges (Literary 
College, Engineering School, etc.), which together comprise the University— 
excluding the Administration (an oversight). Obviously, the existence of seg- 
mentation alone does not qualify a society as a segmentary lineage system. 
And even if a unitary lineage system is the organization of political segmenta- 
tion, it is not a segmentary lineage system unless certain other elements, 
especially structural relativity (see below), are present. 

Local-genealogical segmentation: A political structure is often a system of 
local segmentation. That is, segments of the same order within the same inclu- 
sive political body are contiguous. Among the Tiv and the Nuer, local seg- 
mentation is simultaneously lineage segmentation (see Fig. 1). It is not simply 
that each territorial entity is identified with a lineage segment, but also that 
contiguous segments of the same inclusive territorial entity are identified with 
equivalent branches of the same inclusive lineage. Higher political levels are at 
the same time higher lineage levels. Thus the lineage system can be said to pro- 
vide the structure for political consolidation—although there is plenty of evi- 
dence for the Nuer, at least, that im origin the process sometimes works the 
other way around, that the genealogy is fitted to political realities. (Among the 
Nuer, also, local-genealogical segmentation is cut off at a high, subtribal level, 
but as there is rarely confederation beyond this level political alliance consist- 
ently remains lineage alliance.) 

A society may have local political segments and at the same time seg- 
mentary lineages. However, if genealogical segmentation does not consistently 
correspond to local segmentation, it does not have a segmentary lineage sys- 
tem. 

Segmentary sociability (Love thy neighbor): The closer the social position of 
{wo groups in a segmentary organization, the more solidary their relations; 
subgroups of the same inclusive group are more sociable than subgroups of 
different inclusive segments. This very general (and vague) sociological fact 
can be applied in many contexts. However, segmentary sociability is particu- 
larly marked if segmentation is organized genealogically because kinship itself 
connotes sociability, and in many societies it more specifically connotes 
“peace.’”’ The closer the kin relation, the greater the sociability and peaceful- 
ness; the more distant, or more nearly unrelated, the less. 

This is not to say that hostility is absent fronrclose kin or close segmentary 
relations. It is probably easier to prove—considering interpersonal relations as 
such—that the closer the social bond, the greater the hostility. However, it is 
not hostility that is at issue but the necessity to repress it or, conversely, the 
possibility of enjoining it. The closer the relationship the greater the restraint 
on belligerence and violence, and the more distant, the less the restraint. 
\mong the Tiv and the Nuer, given the kin quality of segmentation, segmen- 
tary sociability is particularly striking; it is virtually institutionalized. Hos- 
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tility is put down effectively within the Nuer village and the Tiv minimal tar: 
if factionalism erupts the difficulty is either settled or one party will have to 
emigrate. These are groups of close kin who must maintain their integrity 
against the outside, and an unsociable action in this context is sinful. The moral 
injunction is accompanied by a prohibition on the use of dangerous weapons. 
But the greater the lineage-segmentary distance, the more dangerous the per- 
mitted means of violence—from fists, to clubs, to arrows, poisoned arrows, 
etc.—and the more difficult it becomes to repair a feud. Correspondingly, vio- 
lence becomes more honorable in proportion to segmentary distance, reaching 
the extreme in dealings with foreign tribes. Here violence is an esteemed act, 
there are practically no holds barred on atrocity, and a state of war may well 
be the assumed normal relation. The value of segmentary sociability—or the 
lack thereof—for predatory expansion is obvious: violence is inhibited cen- 
tripetally, among contiguous, closely related groups, but is directed centrif- 
ugally against distant groups and neighboring peoples. 

Segmentary sociability of itself is a common political phenomenon. But it is 
outstanding in segmentary lineage systems because, in the absence of a perma- 
nent tribal political structure, it is the salient mechanism of the political 
process. Operating automatically to determine the level of collective political 
action, it is the built-in thermostat of a self-regulating political machine. The 
formal manifestation of segmentary sociability is complementary opposition. 

Complementary opposition, or the massing effect: Among the Tiv and the 
Nuer, segmentary sociability materializes in complementary opposition, the 
massing of equivalent segments in defense or extension of their respective 
privileges. In any opposition between parties A and B, all those more closely 
related to A than to B will stand with A against B, and vice versa. Segments 
are pitted against equivalent segments: any opposition between groups (or 
members thereof) expands automatically to opposition between the largest 
equivalent lineages of which the contestants are respectively members. The 
massing effect is self-limiting as well as self-expanding. It cuts off when sibling 
groups are joined because lineages equivalent to the inclusive one containing 
opposed sibling groups are equally related (or equally unrelated) to the con- 
testants. 

Evans-Pritchard describes complementary opposition among local-lineage 
segments of the Nuer in this way (Evans-Pritchard’s “‘section” in this passage 
can be understood in lineage as well as territorial terms): 
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The principle of segmentation and the opposition between segments is the same in every section 
of a tribe [our “subtribe”’] and extends beyond the tribe to relations between tribes. . . . It can 
be stated in hypothetical terms by the Nuer themselves and can be represented in this way. In 
the diagram . . . when Z! fights Z? no other section is involved. When Z! fights Y', Z' and Z? unite 
as Y?. When Y! fights X!, Y' and Y? unite, and so do X! and X*. When X! fights A, X', X?, Y! 
and Yall unite as B. When A raids the Dinka A and B may unite. [1940b: 143-144. An accurate 
description of segmentary opposition among the Tiv can be had by substituting letters and figures 
from Fig. 1 (above) in Evans-Pritchard’s passage.] 


Among the Tiv and the Nuer, then, conflicts—even those resulting from 
personal injury—bet ween individuals of equivalent primary segments call forth 
their respective primary groups en masse; it becomes a fight between segments. 
By the same logic, the logic of segmentary sociability, minor, major, and 
larger lineages may be pitted against each other. Thus does the segmentary 
lineage system operate as a political machine. The less the lineage-spatial dis- 
tance between groups the more effectively peace is waged, not simply because 
of moral injunctions and felt obligations to settle, but also because the smaller 
are the opposed parties. However, the greater the segmental distance the more 
effectively war is waged because, in addition to use of dangerous weapons and 
disinclination to settle, the size of contending parties increases proportionately. 

Complementary opposition is not peculiar to the Nuer and the Tiv—it 
occurs to a greater or lesser extent elsewhere. The uniqueness of Tiv- Nuer com- 
plementary opposition is that it zs their political system. Complementary op- 
position creates the structure: without opposition the higher segments do not 
exist. Masses of people are not organized by social structures so much as organ- 
izations are made by massing. This leads us directly to the final and definitive 
characteristic of the segmentary lineage system, structural relativity. But one 
cannot refrain from noting beforehand the decisive advantages bequeathed by 
complementary opposition in intertribal warfare. War is effectively joined by 
the Nuer or the Tiv against neighboring tribes because, even if it has been 
initiated by a small lineage segment, it pits “‘all of us’’ against ‘‘them.”’ More 
than that, the societies under attack do not form such extensive intratribal 
alliances, hence it is usually “‘all of us’’ against ‘‘a few of them.” 

Structural relativity: Tiv-Nuer lineages do not come into existence except 
through the massing effect, in opposition to equivalent groups. They are not 
permanent, absolute social entities, but relative ones. Called into being by ex- 
ternal circumstances, the level of organization achieved is in direct proportion 
to the social order of the opposition, and the lineage segment ceases to func- 
tion as such when opposition is in abeyance. The lineage segment cannot stand 
alone but can only stand ‘‘against.’’ Correspondingly, no lineage is more than 
the sum of its parts; it lacks internal structure, a skeleton, such as a system of 
segmentary chiefs. Lineage segments have only social exoskeletons; they are 
crystallized at one or another level by outside pressure of greater or less degree. 

In a certain sense structural relativity is endemic in any social order that is 
segmental. At the very least it will be manifest in ‘relativity of reference,” 
which comes into play to determine the respective status of interacting persons 
or groups. Thus in Figure 1 (above) a person speaks of himself as a member of 
group a relative to those of group 6. But the same person is a member of / in 
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reference to c or d (which are 2) and of A in reference to those of B, etc. Evans- 
Pritchard is able to use a very familiar kind of example of such structural rela- 
tivity, in one stroke thus demonstrating its generality in human societies as 
well as illustrating his Nuer material: 

If one meets an Englishman in Germany and asks him where his home is, he may reply that it is 
in England. If one meets the same man in London and asks him the same question he will tell 
one that his home is in Oxfordshire, whereas if one meets him in that county he will tell one the 


name of the town or village in which he lives. If questioned in his town or village he will men- 
tion his particular street, and if questioned in his street he will indicate his house (1940b: 136). 


Structural relativity among the Tiv and Nuer is more than a matter of 
status determination of individuals. Moreover, it is not simply a tendency to 
define “own group” by opposition in certain contexts; such tendencies exist in 
other societies with other organization. It is, if we may be permitted, complete 
relativity: the level of political organization that emerges as a collectivity is 
always relative to the opposition. 

A comparison of Tiv-Nuer segmentary lineages with Polynesian ramages 
may be instructive (cf. Firth 1957; Kaberry 1959; Sahlins 1958). Polynesian 
ramages have many characteristics of segmentary lineage systems: lineality, 
segmentation, local-genealogical segmentation (on certain islands), segmentary 
sociability, and in internal political or jural matters they may show comple- 
mentary opposition and relativity. But Polynesian ramages are permanent, 
absolute structures with continuous economic and political functions. Ramage 
segments are ranked, and the rank of the segment corresponds to its economic 
and political privileges and obligations. Ramage segments of every order have 
chiefs who represent and embody their groups and act for them. There is a 
political order of the whole operating in both internal and external affairs. A 
higher level of economic and political integration has been irreversibly estab- 
lished here, one that transcends the primary segment sphere. The Polynesian 
ramage system is an organization of the chiefdom level of general evolution. 

But the segmentary lineage system is a tribal institution. It develops in the 

context of a comparatively restricted economy and polity, in the context of 
equal, autonomous, small localized kin groups. It may operate in the internal 
ordering of society (through segmentary sociability), but this is only deriva- 
tive of the dominant function of consolidating otherwise autonomous primary 
groups for concerted external action. There are no permanent lineage segments 
beyond the primary group, but only temporary segments of different size, de- 
veloping to the level they have to in order to meet opposition. 
We would . . . suggest that Nuer political groups be defined . . . by the relations between their 
segments and their interrelations as segments of a larger system in an organization of society in 
certain social situations, and not as parts of a kind of fixed framework within which people live 
(Evans-Pritchard 1940b:149; emphasis ours). . 


Structural relativity in a segmentary lineage system is paralleled by rela- 
tivity of leadership. A man may achieve some fame—personal and charis- 
matic—beyond his primary group, enough perhaps to be influential among 
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nearby, related segments. Insofar as these segments combine with his own in 
opposition to other groups, such a man may act as the spokesman and leader 
of the whole. But when his own primary segment stands against an equivalent, 
closely related one in feud or in a land dispute, then he is not heeded by the 
opposed segment but is only leader of his own. The Bohannans describe rela- 


tivity of Tiv leadership very well: 


Leader X 


Fic. 3 (From L. and P. Bohannan 1953:32) 


The same segmentary principle which allows very large units to appear in opposition to equivalent 
units, makes it impossible for any unit, from the internal viewpoint, to have unity. Thus in any 
affairs between I and II, X appears as the leader of I. In any affairs solely the concern of I, X 
appears as the leader of A... . any account of Tiv leadership must discuss leadership in these two 
aspects: “against” and “within,” or, if one prefers and will remember that the lineage level con- 
cerned is contextual, “foreign’’ and ‘“‘domestic”’ affairs. However, the lineage structure itself, by 
an association of union with opposition, brings it about that emotively the feeling of “within” and 
of unity in any given segment is strongest when “foreign’’ affairs are concerned, and that the 
emergence of latent cleavages is most prominent and the achievement of unity most difficult in 
“internal” affairs. That is, a leader wields his greatest influence “‘within’’ when he is a leader 
“against.’”’ This principle needs no modification if one remembers that the lineage span is variable. 
Only if one attempts to pin leadership to a definite lineage (I), does it break down unless one speci- 
fies that within I, X is the leader of A; within A, he is the leader of “i” and so on literally to the 
point at which he is himself ‘‘against’’ his full brother (L. and P. Bohannan 1953:31-32). 


The Tiv and the Nuer, as many other tribal societies, are militantly equali- 
tarian—a corollary of a fragmented kin economy and polity. The Tiv, in fact, 
have periodic purges of would-be tyrants (P. Bohannan 1958). While the Tiv 
are capable of mass opposition to other tribes, even here the inherent weakness 
of their tribal polity shows through. Small clusters of close kin fight parallel to 
each other; there is no coordinated deployment, no master strategy, no divi- 
sion of military labors; and the scope of leadership thus remains restricted. As 
for the Nuer, the most influential men in the traditional system, the “‘leopard- 
skin chiefs,” characteristically stand outside the lineage system. They are usu- 
ally not agnatic members of the focal lines of their region and are not segment 
leaders. Theirs is ritual office, virtually without secular power, and their func- 
tion is to compose feuds between lineage segments rather than to organize 
feuding factions. 

Structural relativity reveals the tribal character of the segmentary lineage 
system. The one-sided function of the system, organization for external opposi- 
tion, also suggests the specific adaptive circumstance which it meets: inter- 
tribal competition. 
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IV. PREDATORY EXPANSION: “WE DON’T HAVE A 
BOUNDARY; WE HAVE AN ARGUMENT” 

The Tiv are centered in the Northern Province of Nigeria, straddling both 
banks of the Benue River. According to traditions, the Tiv moved into this 
area from the southeast; their occupation of the plain north of the Benue is 
comparatively recent and Tiv intrusion in this sector is still progressing. Yet 
Tiv expansion is not characterized so much by movement in one direction as it 
is by movement in all directions: ‘‘when seen from the periphery, and more 
especially when seen from the viewpoint of surrounding peoples, a centrifugal 
migration is the most important single factor about the Tiv” (L. and P. 
Bohannan 1953:54). Only in the south has the Tiv advance been inhibited, and 
this by boundaries drawn by the British, not for lack of inclination on the Tiv’s 
part to go farther. 

Tiv migration has been accomplished specifically at the expense of a num- 

ber of other peoples, who have either been rolled back by the Tiv wave or else 
have suffered infiltration of their lands by growing colonies of Tiv, sometimes 
to the point that these peoples now exist as isolated enclaves within Tivland. 
This fantastic predatory encroachment is more reminiscent of conquering 
nomad hordes than of a simple neolithic peasantry: 
To their east they are living intermingled with “Uke”: the Hausa-speaking Abakwariga, Jukun, 
Jukunized Chamba and other peoples; they have even begun to push into Adamawa Province. 
To their north they are moving into (and leaving behind as enclaves) such groups as the Arago 
and Ankwe, who are linguistically related to the Idoma. . . . To the west they are exerting pres- 
sure on the Idoma and on the other groups called ‘“‘Akpoto” by the Tiv; Tiv in adjoining areas 
say they dispossessed the Akpoto of the land on which they now live (P. Bohannan 1953:10). 


Many Tiv have migrated south into the Eastern Provinces and set up their homesteads among the 
various small tribes of Ogoja Province, known to the Tiv collectively as the Udam . . . (P. Bohan- 
nan 1954b:2). 
British administration encountered Tiv migration almost as soon as they encountered the Tiv, in 
1912. As a result the ‘““Munshi [i.e., Tiv] Wall’? was built between Gaav of Jechira [a large Tiv 
lineage] and the contiguous peoples of Ogoja, a wall meant to “keep the Munshi in his place 
north of the wall” but which ‘‘the Munshi merely climbs over’ (L. and P. Bohannan 1953: 54). 
The Tiv evidently intrude themselves wherever they can cultivate and 
where their opposition is weak. They now number over 800,000 people, by far 
the largest pagan tribal grouping in Northern Nigeria. The decisive factor in 
this phenomenal success seems to be the Tiv segmentary lineage system: the 
Tiv are able to exert mass pressure on their borders, while the peoples sub- 
jected to this pressure are incapable of defending their territories on a commen- 
surate scale. Many of these hapless peoples are small tribal groups, the ‘“‘broken 
tribes” of the north, for example, or the ‘“‘congeries of small, semi-Bantu speak- 
ing tribes’ to the south (L. Bohannan 1958:33). Speaking of the Tiv’s neigh- 
bors in general, L. Bohannan remarks: 


Most of these societies seem to be made up of small descent groups—sometimes territorially 
distinct, sometimes dispersed—crossed and integrated by ties of reputed kinship, chiefship and 
religion. . . . In political organization the Tiv are in no way typical of the region in which they 
live (1958:33). 
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Tiv expansive thrusts germinate at lower levels of the segmentary structure 
and develop upward through higher levels and outward toward the borders of 
Tivland. There are no natural or artificial boundaries between Tiv minimal 
segments (tar), as distinct from holdings under cultivation: “‘We don’t have a 
boundary; we have an argument” (P. Bohannan 1954b:45). Every year new 
plots are cleared, as used ones are left fallow, and, as P. Bohannan puts it, every 
compound headman within the minimal segment holds a right against the 
world to sufficient farming land. The existing fallow between adjacent minimal 
segments is likely to be disputed when such rights are exercised, and disputed 
by comparatively large groups at that. For the direction of expansion of culti- 
vation is governed by tactical considerations: one moves against the bounding 
segment most distantly related to one’s own, thus bringing the massing effect 
into maximal play (P. Bohannan 1954a:5). 

Now when it is considered that lineage segments are at every level local- 
ized, it follows that an expansive push thus instigated may reverberate through 
a great part of the segmentary structure, inexorably building up intense cen- 
trifugal pressure. Minor, major, and higher order segments are mobilized— 
through complementary opposition—against their equivalents. Those who are 
being pushed from the inside are induced to expand outward, which movement 
automatically allies both pushers and pushed, as companion segments, against 
still higher-order Tiv lineages, and ultimately a large sector of Tiv are pressing 
foreigners. The Bohannans present an interesting hypothetical model of this 
process, too long to quote here, in which a man trying to expand holdings 
against companion segments is reminded at every turn that the segments are 
brothers and one should take land from the neighboring, higher-level equiva- 
lent lineage instead, until it becomes relevant that “ ‘All Tiv are brothers; you 
should take land from foreigners’” (L. and P. Bohannan 1953:56, cf. P. 
Bohannan 1954b:59). The segmentary lineage system consistently channels 
expansion outward, releasing internal pressure in an explosive blast against 
other peoples. 

A border lineage may be forced by internal pressure to move en masse 
against another tribe; the Bohannans aptly call this ‘“‘steamroller expansion.” 
A “long and bitter war” will follow (P. Bohannan 1954a:7). The concerted 
movement of a border village may be entirely against its will: the lineage is 
simple crowded out as the Tiv side of its land is consumed by the appetites of 
other Tiv (P. Bohannan 1954a:7). Of course, at the border internal Tiv line- 
ages join their brothers in the good fight. Having advanced the border lineage, 
the internal lineages then fill in the vacated land, always keeping the same rela- 
live positions. Every lineage that does not bound foreigners knows ‘‘just which 
lineages they ‘follow’ (chir), and—though they are likely to push or shove 
(‘kpolom)—they will assist those in front to take over from foreigners” (P. 
Bohannan 1954a:9). Steamroller expansion is most characteristic of Tiv ex- 
pansion in the south where there is intensive competition with neighboring 
tribes. In the north, “‘leap-frog” migration is more common: a group from an 
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internal segment catapults over the border and infiltrates a new area. The in- 
vading nucleus is eventually joined by people of related segments and all dis- 
tribute themselves according to genealogical distance, paralleling their original 
positions. 

Across Africa, in the periodically flooded grasslands around the Upper Nile, 
a similar drama of expansion is played out. The principal protagonists in this 
arena are the Nuer and their principal victims, the Dinka. The Nuer invasion 
of Dinkaland—and also of Anuak territory farther east—can be described as a 
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Drang nach Osten. This is the main trend, although there is a tendency to ex- 
pand in other directions, especially against southern and western Dinka. If the 
tribal map of the area can be used to decipher its history, it appears that the 
Nuer have simply dismembered the Dinka, divided them into separate sec- 
tions southwest and northeast of the Nile (Fig. 4). 

The major outlines of Nuer incursions in the Upper Nile are summed up by 
Evans-Pritchard: 


\s far as history and tradition go back, and in the vistas of myth beyond their farthest reach, 
there has been enmity between the two peoples. Almost always the Nuer have been the aggres 
sors... . Every Nuer tribe raided Dinka at least every two or three years, and some part of 
Dinkaland must have been raided annually. . . . The earliest travellers record that Nuer held both 
banks of the Nile, but it is probable that the entire Zeraf Island was at one time occupied by 
Dinka and it is certain that the whole of the country from the Zeraf to the Pibor and, to the north 
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of the Sobat, from the confines of Shillukland to the Ethiopian scarp was, with the exception of 
riverain settlements of Anuak, still in their hands as late as the middle of last century, when it 
was seized by the Nuer. . . . The conquest, which seems to have resulted in absorption and mis 
cegenation rather than extermination, was so rapid and successful that the whole of this vast area 
is today occupied by Nuer, except for a few pockets of Dinka. . . . Some Dinka tribes took refuge 
with compatriots to the south, where the Gaawar [Nuer] and Lou [Nuer] continued to raid them. 
lhe Western Nuer likewise persistently raided all the Dinka tribes that border them, particularly 
} those to the south and west, obtained a moral ascendancy over them, and compelled them to 

withdraw farther and farther from their boundaries. .. . Of all the Dinka only the Ngok, to the 
south of the Sobat, were left in peace, probably on account of their poverty of stock and grazing 
| . (Evans-Pritchard 1940b: 125-127). 


Nuer expansion represents the successful conquest of a particular ecological 
niche: the true savannah of the Sudan. Nuer relations with neighboring peoples 
have been directly predicated on the potentialities of their areas for the Nuer 
mode of production. Thus, not only did the riverain Anuak and Ngok Dinka 
escape Nuer ravages, but the Nuer have had little to do with the powerful 
Shilluk kingdom because it is situated in poor pasture land. (Conversely, the 
Shilluk have probably tolerated the Nuer rather than moved against them be- 
cause Nuerland is marginal to the Shilluk mode of production.) The Anuak 
were driven east into tsetse-infested forests; the Nuer wave then spent itself 
against this ecological barrier (Evans-Pritchard 1940b:68, 133). The Dinka 
have been the consistent victim of Nuer predation precisely because, “‘of all 
neighboring areas Dinkaland alone opposes no serious oecological handicaps to 
a pastoral people” (1940b: 131; cf. 59). [It may be then that the Western Dinka 
display considerable ingenuity in reconciling their fate, for they contrast them- 
selves to the savannah-dwelling Nuer as primarily ‘“‘a people of savannah- 
forest settlement” (Lienhardt 1958:99).] 

Nuer expansion is perhaps an outstanding instance of the Law of Cultural 
Dominance, the principle that the cultural system most effective in a particu- 
lar environment will spread there at the expense of thermodynamically less 
effective systems (Kaplan 1960). In any event it is clear that the Nuer have 
been able to expel the Dinka because of the superior military potential of the 
Nuer segmentary lineage system. While the Nuer and Dinka are alike in cul- 
ture, there are differences in social organization. On the Dinka side these differ- 
ences amount to the tragic flaw that has condemned them to a history of with- 
drawal. 

The Dinka are, to use Lienhardt’s (1958) terms, divided into a number of 
“tribal groups,” each further subdivided into “tribes,” “‘subtribes,” and yet 
maller segments. However, these are not genealogical segments—they cannot 
nor are they disposed in local-genea- 


be placed on a single agnatic genealogy 
logical segmentation; in fact the “tribes” are not necessarily geographic blocs. 
Political units among the Dinka are not fixed by complementary opposition. 
Instead, subtribes, and even smaller segments, display a notable tendency to 
lragment into absolute, independent entities. Subtribes crystallize about two or 
more unrelated lineages, one a priestly group and another a warrior line, stand- 
ing for and representing the subtribe, which is itself a camping unit in the wet 
ison and is also concentrated (in one or two sites) in the dry period. The 
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critical thing is that this divisive, segmenting tendency is not matched by fu- 
sion with lineage-equivalent segments in higher-order, relative groupings. The 
Dinka lack the thermostatic mechanism for massing against the outside, a de- 
fiency that has been fatal: 

In the 19th century, when much of Western Dinkaland was pillaged by slavers and adventurers, 
there was little wide-scale co-operation against the common enemies. It is known that neighbour- 
ing tribes of Dinka harried each other in ter:porary alliances with the invaders until they began 


to understand the scale of the subjection which they were all inviting. Even now, however, many 
Dinka recognize that Nuer are able to unite on a larger scale than are Dinka. (Lienhardt 1958: 108; 


emphasis ours). 

This difference between Nuer and Dinka is, we think, related to differences 
attending their respective occupation of the Sudan. The Dinka appear to have 
spread without great opposition. They were first. They naturally grew by seg- 
mentation, and fissioning units could, in the absence of external threat, afford 
to organize as small, virtually self-contained entities. The Dinka themselves 
suppose that small settlements inevitably grow and break up into discrete 
groups, each able to stand by itself. Lienhardt remarks that “‘such a theory . . 
could only develop among a people who know themselves free to move away 
from each other; to occupy further tracts of empty or weakly occupied country, and 
to find new pastures” (1958:114; emphasis ours). There is no independent con- 
firmatory evidence, according to Lienhardt. However, the enormous popula- 
tion of the Dinka—about 900,000—coupled with the weak, fragmented polity, 
certainly does suggest that they moved into a large uncontested domain. 

The Nuer, by contrast, were invaders. They spread through an already oc- 
cupied niche, one held by Dinka, and the very large Nuer population, over 
200,000, is testimony of their success. The Nuer had different adaptive prob- 
lems than the Dinka, precisely because the Dinka were already there. This selec- 
tive circumstance placed a premium on the ability to fuse as well as to segment, 
on complementary opposition. Nuer segmentary lineage organization was the 
adaptive response. The Dinka, whose development in an open environment had 
favored segmentation but minimized fusion, then found themselves socially ill- 
equipped to cope with Nuer predation.*® 

The well known seasonal movements of the Nuer impose a particular form 
of expansion. The outward push seems to originate from dry season dispersal 
in search of water and pasturage. It is significant that lineage segments of rela- 
tively low level—Evans-Pritchard’s “tertiary sections” composed of a number 
of villages, or else higher-order ‘“‘secondary sections’”—characteristically fan out 
in different directions in this critical period (although a definite eastward trend 
in the separate movements appears in some of Evans-Pritchard’s maps, e.g., 
1940:56).* On the one hand, of course, this minimizes competition for water 
and pasturage among equivalent segments of larger Nuer lineages. On the 
other hand, each Nuer segment is thus brought into juxtaposition with out- 
siders, typically Dinka. The Nuer are too scattered at this point in the cycle to 
take full advantage of the potential massing effect. But some fighting with 
foreigners during the dry season dispersal—or at the least something in the 
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nature of a probe or reconaissance—is indicated (e.g., Evans-Pritchard 
1940b: 62). 

Full-fledged wars and raids prosecuted by large sectors of Nuer (the com- 
ponent sections of a “tribe,” in Evans-Pritchard’s terms) occurred at the end 
of the rainy season. The Nuer chronically raided the Dinka for cattle and iron 
tools, but a raid might transform itself into an actual invasion. The raiders 
would settle in and systematically extend the sphere of terror until the Dinka 
were compelled to withdraw (cf. Evans-Pritchard 1940b:128). The ranks of 
the invaders might be swelled by additional immigrants from their homeland, 
and also by Dinka captives and enclaved settlements. These Dinka were inte- 
grated into the lineage arrangement of the invading nucleus. (Conquest and 
absorption of this sort, as opposed to conquest and rule, seems typical of the 
tribal level, where political and economic means which would make the latter 
feasible have not yet been achieved.) 

As a final note we might consider whether population pressure can be held 
responsible for Tiv expansion in Nigeria and the comparable Nuer incursions in 
East Africa. Certain resources, notably dry season water and pasturage, are 
evidently in short supply among the Nuer, and Evans-Pritchard is prepared to 
agree that Nuer expansion is due to overpopulation, which is also the Nuer ex- 
planation (Evans-Pritchard 1940b:110-111). Among the Tiv, population 
density is extreme and land has been subjected to dangerously intensive use in 
some parts of the south, evidently in consequence of modern checks on Tiv mi- 
gration. But in the sector of rapid recent expansion, the northern frontier, 
population density falls to levels below one-half of the general Tivland average 
of 64 per square mile. 

Perhaps population pressure in critical central locations gives impetus to 
both Tiv and Nuer predation. Yet it seems to us that a certain relativity is re- 
quired in assessing land hunger among societies competing for occupation of a 
specific habitat. Because the success of one contestant is necessarily to the det- 
riment of the other, neither has enough land until the other has been elimi- 
nated. The need for “‘living-space”’ is built in: it becomes a cultural attitude 
and theory, particularly in that society which has the decisive competitive ad- 
vantage. Among the invaders a natural increase of population beyond the 
carrying capacity of present resources will be taken for granted, and at least 
for them land hunger exists—the idea is adaptively advantageous—even if, by 
objective standards, there is enough land to support the present population. 
Thus, in northern and extreme southeastern Tivland, ‘‘where no land shortage 
exists,”’ the search for more land is prominently articulated by Tiv as a cause 
for migration (L. and P. Bohannan 1953:54). From an adaptive viewpoint, 
this is no paradox. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The segmentary lineage system is an institution appearing at the tribal 
level of general cultural evolution; it is not characteristic of bands, chiefdoms, 
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or the several forms of civilization. It develops among societies with a simple 
neolithic mode of production and a correlative tendency to form small, auton- 
omous economic and political groups. The segmentary lineage system is a 
social means of temporary consolidation of this fragmented tribal polity for 
concerted external action. It is, in a sense, a substitute for the fixed political 
structure which a tribal society is incapable of sustaining. 

It will not, however, be found among all tribes. Certain social conditions 
are presupposed—for one thing, the existence of lineality or lineages. In turn, 
lineality is a product of repetitive, long-term use of restricted resources. If this 
ecological factor is absent, it seems unlikely that a segmentary lineage system 
will appear. 

A segmentary lineage system develops in a tribe that intrudes into an al- 
ready occupied habitat rather than a tribe that expands into an uncontested 
domain. Expansion in an open environment may well be accompanied by seg- 
mentation, the normal process of tribal growth and spread. But in the absence 
of competition small segments tend to become discrete and autonomous, linked 
together primarily through mechanical solidarity. These circumstances, in 
other words, favor fission but select against complementary opposition or fu- 
sion, and long-term occupation will eventually fix this structure, make it com- 
paratively inflexible. By contrast, growth in the face of opposition selects for 
complementary opposition as a social means of predation. Thus the first tribe 
in an area is unlikely to develop a segmentary lineage system, but the second 
tribe in that area is more likely to. 

That the segmentary lineage system occurs among intrusive tribal societies 
also suggests that, from a long-term view, it is likely to be ephemeral. Once a 
society has succeeded in driving competitors from its habitat, the selective 
force favoring fusion disappears and the fragmenting tendencies of the neolithic 
economy are free to express themselves. In other words, the segmentary line- 
age system is self-liquidating. It is advantageous in intertribal competition, but 
having emerged victorious it has no longer raison d’étre and the divisive tend- 
encies of tribal polity reassert themselves. This helps to explain why segmen- 
tary lineage systems, contrary to the popular view, have a relatively limited 
ethnographic distribution. 

Finally, the segmentary lineage system develops in a specifically intertribal 
environment, in competition between societies of the tribal level. Expansion oi 
a tribe against small, weakly integrated band societies would normally not call 
for special mechanisms of tribal consolidation. And, on the other side, a seg- 
mentary lineage system would be ineffective in competition with chiefdoms and 
states. To oppose—let alone to prey upon—societies of this order requires 
large-scale, organic integration of economic and political, especially military, 
effort. Limited economic coordination, the relativity of leadership and its ab- 
sence of coercive sanction, the localized, egalitarian character of the polity, the 
ephemerality of large groupings, all of these would doom a segmentary lineage 


system if brought into conflict with chiefdoms or states. 
The Nuer themselves provide a convincing illustration. When faced with 
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Arab agression at the turn of this century and with later European intrusion, 
their segmentary system began to collapse, or rather, it was transformed into 
something else. The Nuer were rallied against their common and formidable 
enemies by prophets who transcended the sectional oppositions of lineages, and 
acted, to use Evans-Pritchard’s phrase, as “pivots of federation.”’ A system of 
hereditary political leadership and extensive political unification began to 
emerge. If this revolution had not been checked by European dominance—and 
also if it had been able to muster adequate economic support—the Nuer 
would not simply have overthrown the segmentary lineage system, but cata- 
pulted themselves to the chiefdom level of evolutionary progress (cf. Evans- 
Pritchard 1940b: 184-189). 


NOTES 


! Professors David Aberle, Kathleen G. Aberle, Morton Fried, and Elman Service read the 
original version of this paper and offered valuable criticisms. The author alone is responsible for 
the exposition and interpretation of ethnographic materials. 

2 A full discussion of the specific-adaptive and general-progressive aspects of evolution may 
he found in Sahlins and Service (1960), especially Chapters I and II. Space does not permit further 
irgumentation here; the reader is asked to consult this book. 

’In comparison with groupings of intermarrying bands, pan-tribal social institutions are 
perhaps the most indicative characteristic of tribal society. Such institutions clearly demarcate 
the borders of a tribe, separating it as a social (and ethnic) entity. Intermarrying bands may carry 
a vague sense of tribalism—as in Australia—but as dialect shades off into dialect and customs 
change gradually from band to band, no one can say where one so-called “‘tribe’’ ends and another 
begins. This is a clearly less integrated condition than that of tribalism properly so-called. 

‘It can be argued that the Tiv minimal tar and the Nuer village are secondary segments, 
that the compound and hamlet are the respective primary segments. While there is some plausi- 
bility in this view, the argument has no important bearing on our thesis regarding the segmentary 
lineage system, and since no great impropriety is done thereby (and the presentation of relevant 
data is made considerably easier), we shall consider the Tiv minimal tar and the Nuer village as 
the primary residential-proprietary segments. 

® The ethnographic materials on which this description is based are from Laura Bohannan 
1958; Laura and Paul Bohannan 1953; Paul Bohannan 1954a; 1954b; Evans-Pritchard 1940a; 
1940b; 1951. Unless quoting directly, we shall not make specific references in this section. 

® The Nuer system extends through the unit which Evans-Pritchard calls the “tribe,” a 
large subdivision of the Nuer as an ethnic entity. We have been using “tribe” in reference to the 
atter, hence shall refer to the former (Evans-Pritchard’s ‘“‘tribe’’) as a subtribe. There is no 
need to make an issue of terminology; this is done only for consistency. 

‘ The compositeness of the minimal segment is, however, expectable if our hypothesis about 
intrusive expansion is correct. Among the Tiv and the Nuer, this compositeness is a manifestation 

| population mobility evidently due to localized fluctuations in population or per capita pro- 
uctivity of resources. Without open land, this requires some reshuffling of people according to 
the distribution of economic opportunities within the tribal territory. The composite minimal 
segment may well be symptomatic of interna] population pressure, which is, of course, a comple 
entary—although not absolutely necessary nor sufficient—cause for tribal expansion. In this 
nnection it seems significant that the farms of a given patriline, a “segment within the hut,” 
ire not necessarily contiguous within the domain of a Tiv minimal tar but tend to be randomly 
iced. This negates complementary opposition in matters of land grabbing within the minimal 
‘ar, keeping it unified against the outside rather than rent by internal strife. 

* The Lugbara also tend to depart from Tiv-Nuer in specific ways that suggest, among other 

hings, development in an uncontested habitat. We make special mention of this because the 
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Lugbara are classified as a “classical’’ segmentary lineage system in 7ribes Without Rulers. How- 
ever, the Lugbara form discrete, absolute social groupings at a comparatively low level, that called 
‘“‘major segment” by Middleton. Neither above nor below this level is there a consistent tendency 
for groups to emerge through complementary opposition—no consistent structural relativity. 
Moreover, the major segment tends to be a ranked lineage (or ramage), the subdivisions of which 
are graded by genealogical priority. Also, the major lineage and its segments have “representative 
elders” whose position depends on genealogical seniority. The Lugbara, 250,000 strong, clearly 
entered their sector of the Nile-Congo divide ‘‘under a slow process of migration-drift from the 
north or the north-west. ... There is evidence... of a great deal of movement of [Lugbara] 
territorial groups relative to one another. .. . There were no large-scale wars, only small-scale 
feuds which might result in territorial expansion’? (Middleton 1958:206, 227-228; cf. Middleton 
1954). 

® The general eastward trend of Nuer invasions may account for the tendency of their seg- 
mentary lineage system to cut off at the subtribal level. A kind of “leap-frogging” appears to 
have been the normal mode of Nuer expansion: a number of groups seem to have successively 
pulled out of the Nuer homeland west of the Nile and catapulted into Dinka and Anuak territory. 
These groups are now arranged in a west-east chain of high-level segments, but since the chain has 
been forged by leap-frogging, local-genealogical segmentation breaks down at this high level. 
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Expansion and Warfare among Swidden Agriculturalists! 


ANDREW P. VAYDA 


Columbia University 


N SPITE of the growing recognition that “ecological factors always affect 

cultural patterning and social organization” (Forde 1948:9), these factors 
have tended to be slighted in investigations of primitive warfare. Even Julian 
Steward, an anthropologist who has contributed notably to ecological studies, 
has interpreted what he calls “bloodthirsty primitive patterns of warfare’’ as 
being means of release for pent-up aggressions rather than being expressions 
of competition for resources or being in some other way ecologically determined 
(Steward 1958: 207-208). 

While Steward has tried to support his interpretation by reference to the 
Tupinamba Indians of the tropical forest in Brazil, Murphy (1957) has re- 
cently made an analysis along similar lines with special reference to another 
Brazilian Indian group, the Munduruct. Murphy has described the warfare of 
these people as a “‘safety-valve institution” (p. 1032), has denied that it had 
territorial conquest as a goal (p. 1027), or that it was due in any appreciable de- 
gree to the “pressure of external circumstances” (p. 1028), and has concluded 
that warfare in general is ‘‘an especially effective means of promoting social! 
cohesion in that it provides an occasion upon which the members of the society 
unite and submerge their factional differences in the vigorous pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose” (p. 1034). Rather similarly, Wedgwood (1930:33) has inter- 
preted Melanesian warfare as serving the “double purpose of enabling people 
to give expression to anger caused by a disturbance of the internal harmony, 
and of strengthening or reaffirming the ties which hold them together.’”’ While 
Wedgwood herself has not explicitly denied the operation of ecological factors, 
Wright (1942:71-—73), drawing upon her discussion, has concluded that primi- 
tive warfare ‘functions primarily” to maintain the solidarity of the social 
group and that many of the Melanesians fought “‘without economic or political 
objectives or consequences.” 

It may of course be argued that a group’s survival and prosperity depend 
inter alia upon the group’s solidarity (cf. White 1959:103) and therefore any- 
thing that maintains or promotes solidarity does indirectly have economic or 
ecological consequences. However, we know that the solidarity of peoples 
throughout the world has been achieved by many means other than warfare. 
It has been achieved through ceremonies, through games—through a very 
large variety of customs (cf. White 1959:215). Therefore it seems doubtful 
that the solidarity of any particular people should be attainable only through 
warfare, which is a means having such maladaptive or dysfunctional effects 
as the loss of life, the considerable diversion of time and effort from pro- 
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ductive activities, etc. On the assumption that culture tends to be adaptive in 
the sense of providing people with the means of adjustment to the geographical 
environment and to the other basic conditions of life (cf. Murdock 1959:131), 
we should expect warfare to serve people in more ways than merely through 
providing them with solidarity or cohesion and we should expect, furthermore, 
that the other functions of warfare will tend to offset the maladaptive con- 
sequences of fighting. In other words, we have grounds for expecting the primi- 
tive hostilities of the types discussed by Steward, Murphy, Wedgwood, and 
Wright to have more direct ecological functions or consequences than those de- 
riving from the attainment of social solidarity.’ 

In saying this, I do not mean to say that wherever warfare exists it must be 
useful. Obviously we must allow for the possibility that a people whose survival 
and/or increase has been promoted by warfare in the past will go on fighting 
even if, under changed conditions, warfare no longer functions for them as it 
had. At the same time we may regard it of some heuristic value to argue that 
wherever warfare exists it is likely to have been useful or adaptive (in the sense 
of being more advantageous than disadvantageous) at some time in the course 
of its development. My interpretations in this paper have been made with this 
proposition in mind. 

The procedure in this paper will be to consider some ecological factors that 
may affect warfare in social and environmental settings similar to those in 
which the warfare of the Tupinamba, the Mundurucd, and some of the Mela- 
nesians was carried on. Two models of warlike expansion will be presented. 
This will be done with special reference to the Maoris of New Zealand and the 
Ibans of Sarawak. It must be emphasized that the models to be presented are 
models of expansion. For populations that are not expanding, other models 
would be appropriate and we would have to consider such possible functions of 
warfare as the adjustment of male-female ratios through the occasional capture 
of women and children (cf. Oberg 1955:473-474; Zegwaard 1959:1036), the 

pacing out of relatively stable populations within finite territories (cf. Suttles 
1959), and the prevention of population increase so great as to lead to an over- 
exploitation and deterioration of resources (cf. Allan 1949: 26; Cook 1946). 


I 


Although such warriors of Oceania and the South American tropical forest 
have been discussed by Steward and the other authors cited above have 
gained fame largely for being head-hunters or cannibals or torturers, it is some- 
uing else about them that seems particularly significant to me. This is the fact 
it most of them practice slash-and-burn or swidden agriculture, a system of 
iltivation which may be defined, in Conklin’s (1954:133) words, as “always 
involving the impermanent agricultural use of plots produced by the cutting 
k and burning off of vegetative cover.” In various discussions of Maori war- 

ire (e.g., Vayda 1956; 1960), I have already given some consideration to ways 
which the practice of swidden agriculture may influence the practice of war. 

in some parts of New Zealand, the Maoris were swidden agriculturalists (cf. 
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N. H. Taylor 1958:76; R. Taylor 1870:494), and, like other primitive swidden- 
ers equipped with only wooden and stone tools (cf. Drucker and Heizer 
1960:39-40; Goodenough 1956:174-175), they found it very much harder to 
clear primary forest (true rain forest in the case of New Zealand) than to clear 
second growth. In light of this, I have argued that Maori groups needing more 
land may have preferred getting previously used land from other groups, by 
force if necessary, rather than expanding into the virgin rain forest. If the time 
and effort required for clearing virgin land were considerably more than were 
necessary for the operations of both conquest and the preparation of previously 
used land for cultivation, it follows that territorial conquests, such as some of 
those recorded in Maori traditional history, would have added more efficiently 
to the prosperity of particular groups than would peaceful dispersion. 

While this argument, first published in 1956, still seems acceptable to me, it 
can now be amplified somewhat by considering some features of social organ- 
ization. 

Maori population was organized into nonunilineal nonexogamous descent 
groups (cf. Davenport 1959; Firth 1957). In late 18th century New Zealand 
there were 100,000 to 300,000 Maoris distributed among roughly 40 tribes or 
iwi, most of which were subdivided into numerous subtribes or hapu. The mem- 
bers of a hapu were consanguineal relatives who could trace their descent from 
a common ancestor several generations back; the members of each of the re- 
lated hapu constituting a tribe could trace their descent back to a single an- 
cestor of all the tribesmen. The average Maori village community may be very 
roughly estimated to have contained a few hundred people. A village commu- 
nity was ordinarily regarded as belonging to a single hapu, and marriages be- 
tween members of a hapu were frequent and were considered desirable. It was 
from small beginnings in an early settlement period that the 18th century 
population of 100,000 to 300,000 Maoris had developed. In the course of popu- 
lation growth, the descent groups, both hapu and iwi, had proliferated. 

It must be conceded that the increase in population and in the number of 
descent groups could have taken place peacefully while tribes or subtribes 
were able to expand into virgin land adjoining areas already under their ex- 
ploitation. However, sooner or later there would have been groups whose terri- 
tory adjoined only the territory of other groups rather than any virgin land 
suitable for agriculture. If ‘hese groups were to expand their holdings without 
abandoning any of their own land and without taking over that of other groups, 
they would have had to colonize new land separated and possibly quite distant 
from their existing territory. In such new land, the position of the colonists 
could be extremely insecure because in Maori society only the closer categories 
of kinsmen could be relied upon fairly consistently for cooperation in the tasks 
of subsistence and defense. The colonists would need help for clearing the land, 
a task characteristically performed among the Maoris by working bees called 
ohu, comprised sometimes of more than forty men (cf. Best 1925:101-102; 
Buck 1949:378; Firth 1929:219-220). But at the time when the colonists 
would most need this help, their close kin might be far away, busy with agri- 
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cultural labors in the home territory. Neighbors of the colonists would be dis- 
tant kin or nonkin and not likely to want to give aid. If somehow the colonists 
would nevertheless manage to perform the clearing operations, they would be 
making what Goodenough (1956:175) has termed a “significant capital gain,”’ 
and the cleared land would be an attractive prize for the colonists’ nonkin or 
distant kin neighbors whose own numbers might be increasing. The colonists 
would lack the manpower and would have no nearby close kin to appeal to for 
defense of their new territory. 

This whole chain of events is hypothetical. Let us consider now another 
possibility: expansion by means of taking over the territory of other groups. 
We know that conquests involving displacement of the vanquished foe from 
their territory did in fact occur in pre-European New Zealand (cf. Vayda 
1956), although we do not know exactly how they occurred. The process could 
have taken place among the kinship-organized, genealogy-conscious Maoris 
very much as it did among the Tiv of West Africa. The latter people cultivate 
yams and other crops in savanna country in Northern Nigeria, and their rec- 
ognized technique for the expansion of land holdings was, as described by 
Bohannan (1954:5), a simple one: 

. always, when you make new farms, clear land towards that man whose land bounds yours, 
but who is most distantly related to you. When he ohiects, you are thus assured of the largest pos- 
sible supporting group in any litigation, argument, or fight which may develop, since all the 
people who are more closely related to you than to him will come to your aid instead of his. 

Thus, to ensure the support of one’s entire minimal segment [corresponding to the Maori 
hapu|, one expands one’s holdings against the territory of the companion minimal segment. To 
ensure the support of both these minimal segments, one expands against the territory of a genea- 
logically more distant lineage. 


The expansion of the Tiv in all directions was still going on during Bohan- 
nan’s term of field work. Unfortunately the student of Maori culture does not 
have the same opportunities for observing the process of expansion as Bohan- 
nan had. Yet there are indications that the process among the Maoris not only 
could have been but actually was similar in some significant respects. The in- 
fluence of considerations of genealogical proximity in determining to whom aid 
would be given is shown, for example, in Polack’s eye-witness account of fight- 
ing between two hapu of the Nga Puhi tribe in 1837. Polack (1838:42) men- 
tions that the Hokianga natives, arriving after the hostilities had begun, were 
sorely puzzled which of the two parties to join, as they were equally related to 
both of them.® Consistent with a Tiv-like process of expansion are the Maori 
conditions described summarily by Firth (1929: 371) as follows: 
lhe general position seems to have been that the various major /iapu of the tribe safeguarded their 
lands very carefully against one another, that trespassers or food poachers were severely punished 

r even killed, and that warfare, involving considerable loss of life, not infrequently arose among 


them from disputes about land. At the same time the /apu would unite to protect the interests of 
iny one of them against forces from outside the tribe. 


A process of territorial expansion with the support of the more closely re- 


ited people or groups against the less closely related and the unrelated would 
have obviated the hypothetical problems that have previously been described 
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for Maori colonists in virgin territory. The process must be envisaged as in- 
volving something like a chain reaction. The expansion of group A into the 
contiguous territory of group B might lead group B to expand into the con- 
tiguous territory of group C—and so forth until finally there would be a dis- 
placement of a group having territory contiguous to virgin land. If members of 
this last group were to settle in the virgin territory, they might do this without 
having to give up having neighbors who were close kin, i.e., neighbors who 
could be called upon for aid in subsistence and defense. 

It should not be inferred from this discussion that every permanent en- 
largement of a particular group’s territorial holdings would have led ulti- 
mately to an expansion into virgin territory somewhere in New Zealand. The 
chain reaction in the redistribution of population upon the land might stop 
short of this if there were heavy loss of life in the hostilities attendant upon at- 
tempts at expansion. For example, group A might kill so many members of 
group B in the process of taking over some of the latter’s land that the land re- 
maining to group B could sustain its surviving members and, moreover, group 
B might be too weak to become the successful aggressor against some other 
group. The evidence on battle mortality which I have marshalled elsewhere 
(Vayda 1960) suggests that something like this did happen sometimes, al- 
though at other times the chain reaction ended only with the occupation and 
exploiting of previously unexploited or underexploited land. 

We have here then our first model of warfare among swidden agricultural- 
ists, and it is a model in which warfare has such direct ecological functions or 
consequences as the expansion of population and an increase in the extent of 
the environment being exploited. 

It is reasonable to ask how closely this model approximates warfare among 
various other swiddening people. Unfortunately the question is not answerable 
on the basis of the data that I have found it possible to examine. No doubt 
there are some groups on whom no more than sparse data are available any- 
where and therefore no definite answer about them can ever be given. How- 
ever, with regard to the Tupinamba referred to by Steward, even the limited 
facts at my disposal make it seem unwarranted to conclude that the warfare of 
these Brazilian Indians had no ecological functions or consequences. We know 
that the population of the Tupinamba was increasing (Fernandes 1952:64), 
that their various tribes and local communities were often at war with one 
another (Métraux 1948:119), that their hostilities could lead to displacements 
of the vanquished from their lands (Fernandes 1952:60-63), and that the 
Tupinamba seem to have dispersed over a large area from a common center 
and to have ended their movements only in the second half of the 16th century 
(Métraux 1948:97). All of these facts are congruent with my first model of war- 
like expansion and may be congruent also with other models in which warfare 


has direct ecological functions or consequences. 


II 


One other model will be described: a model in which there is relative intra- 
tribal peace as a contrast to the recurrent intratribal as well as extratribal 
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hostilities that characterize the first model. This second model will be dis- 
cussed with special reference to the Ibans of Sarawak. 

We cannot say that there was no intratribal warfare at all among the Ibans, 

for there are a few scattered references (e.g., Brooke 1866:I, 145-146) to hos- 
tilities between neighboring and closely related Iban villages. It seems to have 
been more common and more characteristic, however, for members of one Iban 
tribe to fight either against members of other Iban tribes or against non- 
Ibans. Freeman (1955a:53) has recently defined what a tribe was among the 
Ibans: 
Che tribe, we may say, is a diffuse territorial grouping dispersed along the banks of a major river 
and its diverging tributaries. Formerly, it was a grouping whose members did not take one 
another’s heads, but with pacification and the abandonment of head-hunting, tribal boundaries 
have become blurred. The tribe is still a predominantly endogamous group however, and is intri- 
cately reticulated by ties of bilateral kinship. A tribe is perhaps best described then, as an inter- 
locking aggregation of kindreds, and in the widest sense all its members are kith and kin, of com- 
mon, albeit remote ancestry. 

It should be noted that the reasons for the Ibans having little intratribal 
warfare may have been ecological as well as social. Distances between the vil- 
lage communities of the Ibans may have been shorter than bet ween the village 
communities of other primitive swiddeners such as the Maoris. Freeman 

1955a:27; 1955b:8) says that Iban long-house communities are encountered 
about once in every two or three miles throughout the Baleh region of Sarawak 
and that sometimes, although not often, they are found even within hailing dis- 
tance of one another. My impression, set forth in somewhat more detail else- 
where (Vayda 1960), is that the distances in miles between Maori villages usu- 
ally were very much greater. 

It is necessary to take into account not only the distances in miles but also 
pheric distances, i.e., distances measured by the time required for covering 
them (cf. Andrzejewski 1954:191). Freeman (1955b:8) mentions that all Iban 
communities are situated on the banks of rivers or streams navigable by dug- 
out canoes. The Maoris, on the other hand, lived in a habitat characterized by 
a rough topography and an often impenetrable rain forest and their canoe 
traveling was severely limited by difficult portages and turbulent waters. It 
seems very likely that pheric distances between Iban communities tended to be 
shorter than between the Maori villages. 

In any case, regardless of whether or not it was due at least partly to eco- 
logical factors, there seems to have been considerable intervillage mobility 
among the Ibans. Their communities were, and apparently still are, linked 
together by what Leach (1948:92) has called “innumerable ties of affinal kin- 
ship at all social levels.”” Freeman (1958) has described in detzil how the small 
autonomous family groups occupying individual apartments in the Iban long- 
houses can lose members, female as well as male, both through their marriage 
into other families and through their departure to set up their own autonomous 
domestic units. It should be remarked also that the incentives of material 
profit and social prestige stimulate Iban young men to try to spend at least six 
months of every year in making journeys, sometimes inland for the collection of 
gutta-percha and other jungle produce, sometimes seawards, sometimes even 
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to distant parts of the Indies. Going on expeditions, including ones for head- 
hunting in former days, is said to be the greatest and most consuming interest 
that Iban young men find in life (Freeman 1955b:74-75; cf. Anonymous 
1885:114). 

Not only individuals but also the family groups themselves, called bilek 

families by Freeman, were mobile. Freeman (1955a:32) states that a bilek 
family, as an autonomous unit, might join any of the various long-house com- 
munities where kith or kin were already members. He goes on to say: 
.. . bilek-families often set off, either singly, or in twos or threes, to attach themselves to some 
long-house, the situation of which they considered especially advantageous. Provided certain 
essential ritual formalities had been observed, a bilek-family was free to leave one long-house, and 
join another, whenever it desired. Such independent movement was frequently resorted to, and 
when a whole community decided to shift to a new territory, it was seldom, if ever, that all its 
bilek-families remained together. Although the majority usually continued their old association, 
almost always some would detach themselves, and disperse to separate destinations (Freeman 
1955a: 32-33). 


One further fact that remains to be underscored in this account of the 
mobility of the Ibans is that not only was there apparently considerable move- 
ment between Iban communities but also there were periodical shiftings of the 
very community sites. Freeman (1955b:32ff.) describes in detail the abandon- 
ing of settlements by the Ibans. 

The point of this discussion of Iban mobility and of ecological and social 
factors promoting it is the implication that there were effective nonwarlike 
ways and means whereby population could be moved about or redistributed 
within the total territory of each Iban tribe. It seems likely that there need 
have been no very serious intratribal conflicts over land as long as substantial 
cultivable land was available somewhere within the tribal area. When popula- 
tion pressure was felt locally, there were other parts to which some [bans could 
move. 

This, however, suggests that an important condition of peace within the 
tribe was precisely this availability of cultivable land somewhere within the 
tribal territory. It follows that if the original tribal territory was relatively 
small and the population was increasing, then peace within the tribe could re- 
quire an enlargement of territory, by means of war against other tribes if neces- 
sary. We have here then our second model of warfare and expansion among 
swidden agriculturalists: intratribal peace and mobility plus wars of territorial 
conquest against other tribes. 

Available facts about the Ibans fit this model. That their population was 
expanding is indicated by Charles Brooke, who wrote as follows in the 1860's: 
To offer one instance of the multiplying process, I will mention the upper Batang Lupar river, 
which has now a population of eighteen or twenty thousand souls residing on it, and has emitted 
a supply, about fifty years ago, to a neighbouring stream (a tributary of Rejang), from which a 
population has now increased to from ten to twelve thousand souls, without the aid of any inter- 


mixture from other directions. Many other instances might be adduced of a similar nature, which 
have come under my immediate observation (Brooke 1866:II, 336). 


According to Hose and McDougall (1912:188), Iban settlements before the 
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19th century were practically confined to the rivers of the southern part of 
Sarawak. The basin of the great Rejang River was inhabited at this time by 
the Kayans, Kenyahs, Punans, Ukits, and other non-Iban tribes, and, says 
Freeman (1955b:11), there were probably no Ibans living north of the southern 
watershed of the Rejang basin (cf. Richards 1949: 79ff.; 1958: 126). Today, ac- 
cording to Freeman, there are more than 114,000 Ibans settled in areas north of 
this line. These people constitute more than one-fifth of the total population of 
Sarawak and more than three-fifths of the entire Iban population of the 
country. They had driven the other people away (cf. Freeman 1955b: 25-26 


note). 
Some further comments about mobility in connection with the second 


model are in order. It has to be noted that for the Ibans there was very con- 
siderable mobility outside as well as within the tribal territories. ““Before the 
advancing Iban,” says Freeman (1955b:25), “there lay thousands of square 
miles of deserted, or extremely sparsely populated, rain-forest. On their head- 
hunting forays Iban bands had penetrated into the remote headwaters of the 
Rejang, Kayan, Mahakam, and Kapuas rivers, and the vast extent of the 
territories which extended before their tribe was well enough known.” The ac- 
cessibility of these extra-tribal regions, both because of strictly geographical 
factors and also because of their not being densely populated, provides a con- 
trast to conditions found in such areas of highland swiddening as Northern 
Luzon, central New Guinea, and the Naga Hills of Assam. In these latter areas, 
and to some extent also in such areas as New Zealand (see the discussion in 
Sharp 1956:130), mountain ridges are barriers to mobility, and, furthermore, 
as soon as the valleys between the ridges have become thickly settled, there can 
be demographic barriers to mobility as well. ‘‘Mountain province groups in 
Northern Luzon,” writes Conklin (1959), ‘could not retreat or advance over 
hundreds of miles in any direction, because in the next valley, on all sides, lived 
potential or actual enemies.” Iban warfare had something of a pioneering char- 
acter. The young men, whose agricultural activities could be confined to felling 
the jungle during one or two months of the year, forged far ahead of the main 
body of settlers. In doing this, they learned about the land and drove from it 
the other tribes that had some claim to it. It may be that considerable mobility 
outside as well as within the tribal territories is a requirement of the kind of 
warlike expansion that the Ibans exemplify. 

A few additional points about the ecological setting of warlike expansion as 
described in my second model can be made. We sometimes find in the anthro- 
pological literature (cf. Fathauer 1954:117; Murphy 1957:1027, 1028) state- 
ments implying that in order to show significant economic, ecological, or demo- 
graphic influences upon warfare it is necessary to show that the warring people 
exist within a given territory in numbers either almost as great as, or as great 
as, or possibly even greater than the numbers that the territory can continue to 
support under a given system of exploitation. In contrast to these statements, 
we have Birdsell’s (1957:54) observation, made in a discussion of generalized 
hunting and collecting populations, that it is untenable to assume that a native 
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population would begin to colonize adjacent favorable and unspoiled territories 
only when its existing territories attain a maximum carrying capacity. Accord- 
ing to Birdsell, ‘“even among horticultural peoples the environmental stimuli of 
a slowly reducing food supply per capita begin to exert important pressures for 
escape from the approaching equilibrium at considerably lower levels.” Our 
Iban case is instructive because it shows the warlike extension of territory as a 
means whereby a group can avoid experiencing any very great privations due 
to the pressure of population upon available resources. Iban men, in their head- 
hunting forays during what for them was the agricultural slack season, were 
pioneering some areas which might not be ‘‘needed” or even brought into 
agricultural use by the growing Iban population until years later. This very 
pioneering may have been an important precondition for relative peace within 
each Iban tribe and for its having a mobile labor force for exploiting the envi- 
ronment, for it would be a factor tending to obviate those situations of poten- 
tial conflict in which some Iban tribesmen had enough land for their needs 
while others did not. 

Inasmuch as an estimate based upon a recent census (cf. Noakes 1950:17) 
gives a mean population density of less than twelve people per square mile 
for all of Sarawak, it may of course still be asked why the Ibans in the last 
century, when their numbers were smaller than now, should have taken land 
claimed by other tribes. If Iban population was increasing, then why did it 
not spread peacefully into virgin territory not claimed by anybody? In answer 
to this, it must be noted that some land is better suited than other land for 
exploitation by a people with given techniques and a given organization. 
Thus it may be the case that for swidden agriculturalists in the humid tropics 
in general it is advantageous to farm in second-growth land rather than in 
primary forests, which, at least in the humid tropics, may be almost as dif- 
ficult to clear with iron tools as with wooden and stone ones (Goodenough 
1956:174-175; cf. Conklin 1954:137, 140). This may have been true of the 
Ibans, notwithstanding that Freeman (1955b:111, 115, 117-118) attributes 
a preference for virgin forest to them. This preference is also something that 
may have promoted peace within the Iban tribes—by virtue of stimulating 
the younger and hardier people to settle the more recently pioneered areas 
and not to vie unduly for land in the old areas. It should be noted also that 
for the younger and hardier people the virgin forest may have seemed more 
attractive because of the greater possibilities there for the collection of jungle 
produce. However, as Freeman (1955b:22, 113, 120ff.) himself makes clear, 
the preference for virgin forest was neither so general nor so intense among 
the Ibans as to induce them to allow second growth to revert to climax vegeta- 
tion. Leach (1950:89), writing of Sarawak, has stated that in ‘‘most normal 
circumstances the total amount of virgin jungle cleared in any one year is 
almost infinitesimal,’”’ and it seems warranted to conclude that the relative 
ease of clearing second growth may well have been a factor in the Ibans 
taking previously farmed land from other groups at times rather than expand- 


ing into virgin territory. 
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However, much of the land that the Ibans took from other groups was 
only very sparsely inhabited and no doubt some of it had not been previously 
cultivated or else had been allowed to revert to climax vegetation. It seems 
likely that its riverine location made even such land more suitable for Iban 
use than virgin territory elsewhere would have been. Throughout most of 
Sarawak, as in many other parts of the humid tropics, human occupation has 
taken the form of ribbon development along the banks of the rivers, which, 
for the Ibans, were important, not only for getting to the rice fields (cf. Hose 
and McDougall 1912:131) and probably for facilitating movement between 
communities of the same tribe so as to enable people to cooperate more effec- 
tively in military undertakings, but also for providing access to trade goods. 
By using the rivers for taking rice, gutta-percha, and other products to the 
Chinese and Malay traders (or by being on the rivers so that the traders could 
come to them), the natives of the interior could get not only the treasured 
brassware and ceramics (cf. Freeman 1955b:76-77) but also guns (cf. Cunyng- 
hame 1892:77; Grant 1885:117; Maxwell 1881:87) and the bars of European 
iron and steel from which were fashioned essential agricultural and fishing 
implements (chopping knives, fish spears, etc.) and the swords and spears 
used in fighting (cf. Hose and McDougall 1912:193ff.; Low 1848:158, 209— 
211). It may be suggested that the readier the access to trade goods the more 
efficient would be the economic and military system and, furthermore, that 
by spreading aggressively along the rivers as Iban population was increasing, 
the Ibans were probably maintaining the conditions (including the relatively 
ready access to trade goods and the facility of intercommunity cooperation) 
under which further increase in numbers remained feasible for them. 

We see then that the type of warfare exemplified by the Ibans, as well 
as the other type described with special reference to the Maoris, may have 
important ecological functions or effects. Conclusions about the “primary 
functions” of warfare among any swiddening people are likely to be pre- 
mature until substantial data on the populations and environments in question 
have been examined in the light of such models as I have presented in this 
paper and in the light of other models as well. 


NOTES 


' An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Northwest Anthropological Conference 
at Portland State College in Portland, Oregon, on April 18, 1959. Helpful comments on one or 
another of my preliminary drafts were received from Paul Bohannan, Robert Carneiro, Harold 
Conklin, Gertrude Dole, Ronald Dore, Marvin Harris, Edmund Leach, Anthony Leeds, Frederick 
Lchman, Lorenz Léffler, Robert Murphy, Raoul Naroll, Marshall Sahlins, David Smith, Wayne 
Suttles, Eric Wolf, and my students in a seminar on warfare at the University of British Columbia. 
Not all of these persons agree with my interpretations and point of view. To the Social Science 
Research Council I am indebted for a grant-in-aid that enabled me to do research in England on 
Borneo warfare. 

* Some brief remarks upon my use of such terms as “consequences,” “effects,”’ “results,” 
etc. may be in order here. It should be understood that in using the terms I do not have in mind 
one-way linear cause-to-effect sequences. I think it is necessary to recognize that there are “feed- 
backs” from effects to causes, that the adaptiveness of an effect—its contribution to the survival 
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and well-being and perhaps also the increase of people—favors the continuation and spread of 
the motives and actions leading to the effect. The same ecological phenomena may be both conse- 
quences and determinants. With special reference to the study of the ‘“‘causes” of war, I have 
discussed more fully in another place (Vayda 1959) the circular relations between effects and 
causes. 

3 L. Bohannan (1958:46) refers to a parallel contretemps among the Tiv: “MbaDigam... 
being equally related to the warring segments MbaGishi and MbaTyende, could come to the 
help of neither without repudiating its relationship with the other. MbaDigam took the only 


possible course—peacemaking.” 
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HIS paper is concerned with culture-historical inferences from Austro- 
nesian (Malayo-Polynesian) linguistics. There are numerous kinds of lin- 
guistic information which can be relevant to culture-historical problems, but 
that of the greatest interest in the first instance is the classification of the 
languages involved. In the case of Austronesian, of course, we are dealing with 
a single language family, and therefore the problem of classification becomes 
that of subgrouping. Most of the discussion of specific culture-historical points 
will be in terms of Austronesian subgroups. That fact, since there is some 
divergence of opinion as to how subgroups may be discovered, seems to require 
some preliminary discussion of the methodological problem. Therefore there 
are two parts to this paper. The first of these is a brief discussion of the nature 
of the problem of discovering linguistic subgroups. The second treats some 
aspects of the linguistic situation of Oceania in their relation to the culture 
history of that area. 
METHODS FOR DISCOVERING SUBGROUPS 
Since change is constantly going on in all languages, any appreciably large 
period of time in the history of any language should leave some marks—the 
marks of the changes which occurred during that period. The evidence which 
indicates to us the existence of a subgroup consists of those changes which 
occurred during the period of common history of the members of the group. 
\ny of the features of a language which are subject to observation are also 
subject to change. There is phonetic change: phonemes come to be pronounced 
differently. This might or might not involve the development of different 
pronunciations in different linguistic environments—i.e., allophones. There 
can be phonemic change: a change in the number of elements in the sound 
system or in their constituency. This can occur through a phoneme’s simply 
ceasing to be pronounced, throughanew phoneme’s being introduced, or through 
reallocation of the allophones. There can be changes in the stock of morphemes 
or idioms, and in the circumstances, both linguistic and nonlinguistic, in which 
they may occur. There are, in short, a great variety of changes which may 
occur in a given period in the history of a language. It is these changes which 
provide the clues that two or more languages have participated in the same 
historical developments, that is, that their historical unity extends through 
at period. 
The problem with which we are concerned is to infer what has actually 
ippened. There are a number of disciplines concerned with determining what 
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has happened within the domains of their own subject matter. The disciplines 
of geology, or history itself, are examples. Collingwood (1956: 266-268) de- 
scribes the method of the historian as resembling that of a detective—seeking 
clues, posing questions, piecing together bit by bit a coherent picture of what 
has actually happened. It is possible to approach problems of subgrouping in an 
analogous fashion: simply to search for clues and attempt to piece together 
the scheme of historical relations. For convenience, I will refer to such a 


procedure as the “historical method.” 

This procedure has the advantages of taking all kinds of evidence into 
account and of being applicable even where the available data do not measure 
up to exacting standards. The principal disadvantage seems to be that the 
range of facts considered, and the differential weightings accorded them, make 
the bases of decision too complex to be systematically explained. It is impos- 
sible within reasonable compass to give a full explanation of the grounds for 
the decisions. 

Many linguists feel that more rigorous methods of subgrouping are re- 
quired. There are two techniques available which might serve as the basis 
for a rigorous subgrouping method. The first is what is known as the ‘“‘compara- 
tive method.” This method is designed to reconstruct the features of the 
parent language from which a group of languages is descended. Obviously, if 
we can reconstruct the proto-language, we can then work out the changes 
which have occurred in the daughter languages, and determine which of the 
languages have undergone like changes. 

Should we regard reconstruction as a methodological prerequisite to the 
consideration of problems of subgrouping? There would be difficulties in this. 
One such difficulty is the amount of work involved. For a language family 
such as Austronesian, composed of several hundred languages, working out 
the comparisons for every language would involve much time and effort. 
Moreover, descriptive data for the majority of languages is completely lack- 
ing or inadequate for more than the most sketchy comparisons. A large 
number of new descriptive studies would be required before a thorough com- 
parative job could be done. For Austronesian and many other language 
families this would probably postpone attention to subgrouping problems to 
some remote future time. 

However, there is a more serious obstacle to reconstructing before we sub- 
group; namely, the fact that no serious reconstruction is possible which does 
not involve assumptions about subgrouping. Each time we reconstruct a 
morpheme for the proto-language, this involves the assumption that those 
languages which provide evidence for that morpheme do not belong to a 
common subgroup. This becomes a serious concern when the evidence comes 
from a number of languages substantially smaller than the total number of 
languages of the family. Even the reconstruction of phonemes is not immune 
to this problem. We can scarcely reconstruct a phoneme for the proto-language 
unless we have some grounds for believing there was at least one morpheme 


of the proto-language in which it appeared. 
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What I am attempting to show is that subgrouping and reconstruction 
are interrelated problems. For any given language family, neither reconstruc- 
tion nor subgrouping can be regarded as completed until both are completed. 
In fact, I do not really conceive of my “historical method” for subgrouping 
as distinct from the comparative method of reconstruction, but rather as the 
same methodological tool applied to a differently defined problem. The sub- 
grouping method of which I speak consists simply in attempting to identify 
those particular reconstructable features which are relevant to the problem 
of subgrouping—that is, those reconstructable features which we are not 
justified in reconstructing for the proto-language of the entire family. 

Another method which might be used as a basis for a rigorous subgrouping 
method is lexicostatistics. It has the advantages of relative simplicity and of 
quantitative results. However, there are certain difficulties. First, the standard 
retention rate used is an average. Some languages show higher retention rates, 
some lower. The range so far attested is not sufficient to produce serious distor- 
tion over short periods, but after three or four milennia the effects could be 
quite serious. As yet, we simply do not have enough information to assess this 
problem. 

Further difficulties arise in the application of the method. An error is 
introduced if we fail to find the correct equivalent for each item on the test 
list for each of the languages being tested. In fact there are likely to be errors 
in any case where the language is not well known to the compiler. How serious 
the effects of this error may be is hard to estimate. 

An error is likewise introduced if we fail to make the correct decision as 
to whether or not items are cognate. If the sound correspondences between 
the two languages being compared are known in detail, errors from this source 
will be at a minimum. If not, they will be increased. 

I do not intend to suggest that lexicostatistics should be abandoned, or 
even that it should not be applied to problems of subgrouping. It is only 
through its application that we will be able to learn its potentialities. I do 
wish to point out, however, that at present there are serious questions about 
the point at which differences in the percentages produced in a lexicostatistical 
study become significant. 

It is possible to distinguish two different manners in which either lexico- 
statistics or comparative reconstruction might be used in subgrouping. First, 
they might simply be used as guides. After the percentages were calculated or 
the reconstructions made, the investigator might then proceed, on the basis 
of whatever considerations appeared relevant to him, to elaborate a hypothesis 
of subgrouping. This, however, would be only a special case of what I have 
called the “historical method.” 

However, the point which concerns us here is that the same methods 
might also be used in a rigorous fashion. This could be done by stating ex- 
plicitly certain conditions, such that, when these conditions were found with 
regard to a set of languages, those languages would be said to constitute a 
subgroup. The method thus defined would automatically produce subgroup- 
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ings. This has the advantage of making it clear what the investigator has 
done. However, it should be made clear that such a procedure involves a 
redefinition of “subgroup.” A “subgroup” now is defined as that which the 
method produces. 

A rigorous subgrouping method of a trivial sort would be easy to formulate, 
of course. The difficulty increases in the measure that accuracy is required. 
By ‘‘accuracy”’ I mean approximation to the true historical relations among 
the languages involved. 

The crucial question is not, in fact, how a classification was arrived at, 
but how accurate it is. And it seems likely that a requirement of rigorous 
formulation of the discovery procedure must necessarily impose limits on the 
accuracy of the results. Such a procedure will probably be forced to disregard 
some kinds of evidence if it is not to become overly complicated. In the case 
of lexicostatistics, of course, the evidence usually considered relevant is not 
given any attention as such. 

Historical facts are not directly discoverable by any method. What we 
must in fact seek to discover is the pattern of historical relations which would 
produce the known facts with the greatest probability. That is, we seek to 
formulate a family tree such that the set of all similarities among any of the 
languages concerned would occur with greater probability in language families 
whose relations conformed to that family tree than in families conforming to 
any conflicting family tree. More succinctly, we can only seek that classifica- 
tion which best accounts for all of the facts. 

Obviously, precise calculation of the probabilities is impossible. We can 
only base our judgments on a rough estimate of the order of magnitude of the 
probabilities involved. 

A somewhat clearer statement can now be made of the difficulties involved 
in devising a discovery procedure which is rigorous and still produces interest- 
ing results. A rigorous procedure, as I conceive of it, involves the instruction 
that, when certain conditions are present, the existence of a particular sub- 
group is to be asserted. In so doing, it in fact undertakes to guarantee the 
support of probabilities of a sufficient order of magnitude. 

For the subgroups produced by the method to be interesting, it appears 
that two requirements must be met. First, it should be able to discover sub- 
groups which are not obvious on inspection. This points to an upper limit to 
the quantity of evidence which could be required for the assertion of a sub- 
group. Secondly, the groupings produced must be reliable. That is, we must 
be able to feel confidence that in each instance where a subgroup is proposed 
by the method, the odds are good that such a subgroup actually exists. This 
poses a lower limit to the quantity of evidence which could be required. 

However, as was indicated, a rigorous procedure of the sort envisaged 
here would almost certainly restrict itself to a limited subset of those facts 
which are actually relevant to the problem of subgrouping. This implies that, 
to ensure reliability, the standards of proof must be set sufficiently high to 
compensate for the possiblity that there are facts beyond the purview of the 
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method which are unfavorable to the hypothesis. To establish standards of 
proof sufficiently flexible to meet the first requirement and at the same time 
sufficiently stringent to meet the second would appear to be difficult. 

In sum, I see no prospect for a new method which will automatically pro- 
duce interesting linguistic classifications. On the other hand, I do believe that 
the most significant groupings are accessible to a linguist who understands the 
comparative method and who is willing to make a careful and objective exam- 
ination of the data. There are recent indications of an increased interest in 
subgrouping problems. This should lead to a better formulation of the rules 
of evidence and to more, and more reliable, results. 


HISTORICAL INFERENCES FROM AUSTRONESIAN LINGUISTICS 
The external relations of the Austronesian family do not fall within the 
scope of this paper. It will be sufficient to note that they seem to indicate 
that the original Austronesian language was spoken in or near Southeast Asia. 
\s regards the internal relations, I am not able to offer a complete classifica- 
tion. However, it is possible as of now to identify certain subgroupings and 
to consider their historical implications. 


Eastern Austronesian 

One well-established point is the existence of an Eastern subgroup of 
Austronesian. The evidence for such a subgroup consists primarily in an im- 
pressive array of shared phonological innovations. First, all word-final con- 
sonants have been lost. Secondly, a number of unifications of Proto-Austro- 
nesian consonant phonemes had occurred in the proto-language of the Eastern 
group. In all, fifteen Proto-Austronesian consonants were involved, while the 
number of Proto-Eastern phonemes resulting from those fifteen was only six. 
Thirdly, all diphthongs of Proto-Austronesian become unit vowel phonemes 
in Proto-Eastern. In addition, a number of Proto-Austronesian consonant 
clusters have become unit phonemes in many Eastern languages. However, 
it is not certain that they were not still clusters in Proto-Eastern. 

Although the existence of the Eastern Austronesian subgroup is clearly 
established, its precise membership is not certain. It is certain that all of the 
languages of Polynesia are included. It likewise seems certain that all of the 
languages of Micronesia except two—Palauan and Chamorro—are included 
and equally certain that Palauan and Chamorro are excluded. It now seems that 
all of the Austronesian languages of Melanesia are probably included, except 
ior a few languages on the west coast of New Guinea. There is also some ques- 
tion about some of the languages of Geelvink Bay in Dutch New Guinea. 
However, if these are not members of the Eastern subgroup, they are closely 
related to it. 

It would be of interest to culture history to know where Proto-Eastern was 
spoken. There is at the moment no certain answer to that. However, it would 
appear that it was in Melanesia, rather than in Polynesia or Micronesia, since 
both the Polynesian languages and those Micronesian languages which belong 
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to the Eastern subgroup seem to represent recent movements from Melanesia. 
Since the spread of the Austronesian languages appears to have been from 
west to east, we would expect to find that the parent language of the Eastern 
group was spoken in the western part of the area. This would suggest the 
environs of New Guinea. The best guess at present appears to be that it was 
somewhere in the area including the north coast of New Guinea, New Britain, 
and the Admiralty and Western Islands. The languages of this area are not 
well known, but the diversity appears to be considerable. Still, for the present 


we can only conjecture. 


Polynesia and Micronesia 

One obvious, and long recognized, subgroup within Eastern Austronesian 
is Polynesian. This includes not only the languages of geographical Polynesia. 
but a number of languages of Melanesia and Micronesia as well—the so- 
called “Polynesian Outliers.””’ This grouping is obviously recent. I have 
attempted elsewhere (Grace 1959) to show the existence of a larger grouping 
composed of Polynesian and the languages of Fiji and Rotuma. A still larger 
grouping can be distinguished which consists of these languages (i.e., Polyne- 
sian, Rotuman, and Fijian) and certain languages of the New Hebrides. The 
New Hebrides languages involved are Tongoa, Sesake, Makura, Nguna, and 
all of the languages of the islands of Efate and Epi. 

Another distinguishable subgroup consists of all of those languages of Micro- 
nesia which are Eastern Austronesian and are not Polynesian (i.e., a!l of the 
languages of Micronesia except Palauan, Chamorro, Nukuoro, and Kapinga- 
marangi). I am increasingly convinced that this Micronesian subgroup has its 
closest linguistic affiliations with languages of the New Hebrides. There does 
not, however, appear to be a closer relationship with those particular New 
Hebrides languages which are closest to Fijian, Rotuman, and Polynesian 
than with other New Hebrides languages. 

This suggests that for some time all of the Eastern Austronesian languages 
were spoken in Melanesia. Then, at a later time, certain of these languages 
moved into Micronesia and Polynesia and came to be known as “ Micronesian” 
and “Polynesian” languages. 

What does this imply as to the long disputed question of Polynesian 
origins? First, it is clear that the Polynesian languages are simply continua- 
tions of a single earlier Melanesian language. As far as the linguistic data 
are concerned, either the Polynesians came from Melanesia or they came 
from somewhere else and acquired a Melanesian language. If they came from 
somewhere else—i.e., if we are to assume a non-Melanesian component in 
their ancestry—the linguistic evidence provides not the slightest clue as to 
the source of that component. If they came from- Melanesia, it would be 
difficult to maintain that their ancestors in Melanesia were physically distin- 
guishable from their contemporaries whose descendants remained in Mela- 


nesia. 
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Melanesia 

The third major geographical area in which Eastern Austronesian lan- 
guages are spoken is Melanesia. The Eastern Austronesian languages of Mela- 
nesia show much greater diversity than those of Micronesia or Polynesia 
(cf. Grace 1955). They can in no sense be thought of as representing a sub- 
group as opposed to Micronesian and Polynesian. The Melanesian linguistic 
picture is further complicated by the presence of several hundred non-Austro- 
nesian languages, the so-called ‘‘Papuan”’ languages. 

In the works of some scholars the influence of Papuan languages seems to 
be assumed as virtually the sole source of all linguistic change in the Austro- 
nesian languages of Melanesia. This notion is dubious at best, but it is par- 
ticularly puzzling when the changes appear to be recent changes occurring 
in areas geographically remote from any contemporary Papuan languages. 
However, the assumption seems frequently to be made that Papuan languages 
were once spoken throughout Melanesia. In fact, it is frequently said that 
the Austronesian languages regularly are found along seacoasts—either on 
small islands or on the coasts of larger ones—and that Papuan languages 
regularly are found in the interiors. The implication seems to be that through- 
out Melanesia, Austronesian speakers have occupied the coasts of already 
settled islands and only gradually, if at all, spread to the interior. 

This seems questionable. It appears to me that the statement that 
Austronesian languages are found along the coasts and Papuan languages in 
the interior is really valid for only one island—New Guinea—although one 
might argue that Bougainville shows some tendencies in that direction. There 
are no Papuan languages at all in New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, Fiji, 
or the New Hebrides. There are only four in the Solomon Islands east of 
Bougainville. Each of these four is spoken on a small island. In the interior 
of the larger islands only Austronesian languages are found, and there are 
certain of these island interiors which are rugged enough to have been easy 
to defend against invaders (e.g., Guadalcanal, Espiritu Santo). In short, 
there are no good linguistic grounds for assuming that any of the islands east 
of Bougainville were occupied in pre-Austronesian times. 

This question assumes particular interest with respect to the languages 
of New Caledonia. These languages have always been regarded as exceptionally 
aberrant Austronesian languages, and it is certainly true that only a small 
number of cognates shared with other Austronesian languages can be identi- 
fied with confidence. It has been suggested that this aberrant nature is due 
to the influence of Papuan languages. However, as has been pointed out, there 
is no evidence that there have ever been Papuan languages in that part of 
Melanesia. 

Moreover, New Caledonia is a long, narrow island. The languages at one 
end of the island are sufficiently different from those at the other that this 
fact also requires explanation. For example, in the case of the Kapone language 
it the extreme southern end of the island we must ask not only why it appears 
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so different from Austronesian languages on other islands, but also why it 
appears almost equally different from, say, the Yalasu language at the ex- 
treme northern end of New Caledonia. The possiblity that Papuan influence 
can somehow serve as an explanation, therefore, becomes more remote since 
it appears that not one, but several Papuan languages would need to be in- 
volved. 

The linguistic situation described for New Caledonia would also be ex- 
plained by the assumption that linguistic differentiation had been going on 
for a longer period of time in New Caledonia than in other Austronesian- 
speaking areas. That is, we might assume that New Caledonia was the original 
homeland of Austronesian, and that the other Austronesian languages derived 
ultimately from New Caledonia at a time when some linguistic differentiation 
had already occurred there. 

However, such an assumption presents some difficulties. First, on geo- 
graphical grounds it is difficult to reconcile with the fact that Austronesian 
belongs to a larger family, the other members of which are all found in South- 
east Asia. Secondly, this would mean that all of the major subgroups of Austro- 
nesian had had New Caledonian members. I can see no indication of this at 
present, nor any indication that any non-New Caledonian language has a 
particularly close relationship with any particular New Caledonian language. 

Moreover, it is quite clear that the closest relations of each individual 
New Caledonian language are with other New Caledonian languages. In fact, 
the entire island comprises a single network of languages, each of which is 
closely related to its neighbors. In view of these facts, it is very difficult not 
to regard the languages of New Caledonia as constituting a single subgroup of 
Austronesian. However, the length of the island is sufficient to make it pos- 
sible for the most remote members of the network to differ strikingly. 

It is apparent that there are unsolved problems in the case of the New 
Caledonian languages. However, theirs is not an isolated case. There are 
languages in various parts of Melanesia which show few recognizable cognates 
with most other Austronesian languages. We cannot explain this fact at 
present, and I do not believe that any conclusive explanation will be possible 
until we know more of the phonological history of the languages in question. 

Most of the Eastern Austronesian languages which have been best studied 
from the comparative point of view appear to have undergone remarkably 
few conditioned sound changes. It is natural that in such cases the cognates 
will be easily identifiable. In some cases that is probably one reason why 
those particular languages were chosen for the comparative studies. However, 
as is shown by Isidore Dyen’s (1949) excellent study of the history of the 
vowel system of Trukese, we cannot expect that all of the Eastern Austro- 
nesian languages will have been so immune to cenditioned sound changes. 
Consequently, I do not believe that, at present, we are justified in assuming 
either outside influences or exceptionally long periods of isolation simply on 
the basis of a paucity of readily identifiable Austronesian etyma. 
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Summary 


The linguistic data known to me suggest the following historical outline. 
The Proto-Austronesian language was probably spoken in or near Southeast 
Asia. At a considerably later date a language was spoken, most probably on 
or near the north coast of New Guinea, which became the proto-language of 
the Eastern Austronesian subgroup. At some time after the breakup of this 
language, Eastern Austronesian languages spread to the Territory of Papua 
and to the Solomons and New Hebrides (the geographical relations suggest 
that the latter spread also included the Santa Cruz Islands, the Loyalty 
Islands, and New Caledonia—however, the precise relations of the languages 
of these places are too unclear either to support or oppose such an hypothesis). 
It is possible that most of eastern Melanesia was uninhabited before the spread 
of Austronesian languages into the area. 

It seems indicated that the Eastern Austronesian languages had approxi- 
mately their present geographical distribution in Melanesia for some time 
before their spread to Fiji, Rotuma, Polynesia, and Micrones’... Eventually, 
however, a language moved from the New Hebrides to Micronesia and subse- 
quently spread to most of the Micronesian Islands. It should be recalled, how- 
ever, that Austronesian languages also moved into Micronesia (at least to the 
Marianas and Palau) from Malaysia. The relative times of these two move- 
ments into Micronesia is not clear at present. 

At perhaps about the same time, languages moved from the area of Efate 
and Epi, in the New Hebrides, into the Central Pacific. Perhaps the original 
movement was to Fiji, whence, after a short time, settlements occurred on 
Rotuma and in some part of western Polynesia. The number of distinctive 
features shared by the Polynesian languages would suggest that a consider- 
able period of time ensued before the breakup of Proto-Polynesian and the 
spread of the Polynesian languages both to the west and to the east. 

It should be emphasized that this outline is intended as nothing more 
than a working hypothesis. Much of it is speculative, and much of it would 
not find general consent among linguists. It offers no explanation of the vexing 
physical diversity among the populations of Oceania because the linguistic 
evidence suggests no explanation. It is based solely on linguistic (and to some 
extent, geographical) considerations. However, I feel that it shows an en- 
couraging compatibility with the few radiocarbon dates now available and 
with Andrew Sharp’s (1956) proposal that settlement took place primarily 
through accidental voyaging. 


NOTE 


' This is a slightly revised version of a paper read at a session devoted to Asian-Oceanian 
Linguistic Relations and Culture History, held at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, New York, 1960. The session was co-sponsored by the Far Eastern Prehistory Association 
and the A.A.S. Prehistory Committee. I was unable to attend the meeting, but Joseph Greenberg 
vas kind enough to read my paper. 
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DHIRENDRA NATH MAJUMDAR 
1903-1960 


ROFESSOR D. N. MAJUMDAR, the doyen of Indian anthropologists, 

died suddenly from a cerebral haemorrhage on the 31st of May, 1960. He 
was in apparent good health and at the height of his creative powers. Two of 
his books, Race Elements in Bengal and Social Contours of an Industrial City, 
had been published earlier in the year. At the time of his death a monograph 
on the Khasa (North India) entitled Himalayan Polyandry was in the press, 
and the manuscript of a rural study called A Village on the Fringe was nearing 
completion. These four studies bear ample testimony not only to Majumdar’s 
wide interests and scholarship but also to the fact that he always managed 
to keep abreast of the latest developments in anthropology. 

Born of a Bengali family in 1903, Majumdar graduated from Calcutta 
University and proceeded to take the Master’s Degree in anthropology, with 
a double first, from the same University in 1924. He was awarded the Prem- 
chand Roychand Scholarship by the University in 1926; this scholarship was 
in those days coveted as a great honor. He went to Chota Nagpur (in Bihar) 
to study the Ho tribe of Singhbhum. While in Chota Nagpur he met the 
veteran ethnographer S. C. Roy and came under the latter’s influence. To 
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the end of his life he showed this influence in his faith in an all-comprehensive 
ethnography as an aim worthy in itself. 

In 1928 he joined the Economics and Sociology Department of Lucknow 
University as a lecturer in anthropology. He was Professor and Head of the 
Department of Anthropology and Dean of the Faculty of Arts of this Uni- 
versity at the time of his death. 

After joining the Lucknow University, Majumdar continued his visits to 
the Hos. He later went to Cambridge and there wrote a doctoral dissertation 
under Hodson on culture change among the Hos. He received his doctorate 
in 1935. The dissertation was later published (1937a). 

While in the United Kingdom he attended some of Malinowski’s seminars 
and these made a lasting impression on his approach to the study of culture. 
He also studied physical anthropology with G. M. Morant (at Cambridge) 
and R. R. Gates. He took training in serology at the Galton Laboratory in 
London. 

Majumdar presided over the Anthropology and Archaeology Section of 
the Indian Science Congress held at Lahore in 1939. In 1941 he was elected 
a Fellow of the National Institute of Sciences (India). The same year the 
decennial census was being taken in the country, and Majumdar was invited 
by the Government to undertake an anthropometric and serological survey 
of Uttar Pradesh (then the United Provinces) (1949a). Later he carried out 
similar surveys in Bengal (1960a) and Gujarat (1950b). Whenever he carried 
out such surveys he also made ethnographic notes on the tribes and castes 
studied. He was particularly successful in this endeavor in the case of the 
tribes and castes of Uttar Pradesh (1944a). 

In 1946 Majumdar was made a Reader in Anthropology (in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology) at the Lucknow University. Four years 
later a Department of Anthropology was created and he was made the Head. 
He was a firm believer in a broad-based training in anthropology. Accordingly, 
the courses of study which he drafted included physical anthropology, pre- 
historic archeology, and cultural anthropology at both the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. He worked hard to build the Department. He combined 
research with teaching, and organized and supervised several research proj- 
ects. The first of these projects was started in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of Cornell University. 

Majumdar lectured at several universities in India and overseas and 
attended several international conferences. He lectured at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1952-53, the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, in 
1958-59, and the Institute of the Social Sciences at The Hague in 1959. He 
attended the Wenner-Gren Foundation Conference on anthropology held in 
New York in 1952 and presided over one of the sections. He also was a sec- 
tional chairman of the International Conference on Human Relations held 
at The Hague in 1956. 

The Gujarat Research Society awarded him their Medal in 1950 for his 
contributions to physical anthropology. He was elected a Fellow of the 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists in 1953. In 1958 the 
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Asiatic Society of India awarded him the Annandale Gold Medal for his 
contributions to Asian anthropology. 

Majumdar’s contribution to physical anthropology consists mainly in the 
extensive anthropometric and serological surveys which he carried out among 
the tribes and castes of the five Indian States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, and Bengal. In the latter three states he measured 
and blood-grouped thousands of individuals. Quite early in his career he 
emphasized the importance of statistical techniques in the analysis of anthro- 
pometric and serological data. On the basis of his serological studies he demon- 
strated the genetic relationship of the populations of Uttar Pradesh with 
those of Bengal in the east and Punjab in the west. In Uttar Pradesh he 
showed that the caste hierarchy had a “biometric basis.”” The castes which 
constitute ‘“‘clusters,’’ being close to each other in the hierarchical organiza- 
tion, were shown to be also within a close range of biometric variation (1949a). 

Majumdar did not confine his attention to distribution studies of racial 
characters; he was also interested in the ontogenetic development of Indian 
children. His study of school children in the city of Lucknow (1951d) is an 
important landmark in Indian physical anthropology. At the time of his 
death he was supervising a research project, under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research, on a cross-sectional study of growth among 
children in Uttar Pradesh. Data on about 30,000 cases had already been 
obtained by a team of investigators including doctors, physical anthropolo- 
gists, and statisticians. 

He was also interested in problems of morbidity and demography among 
tribal peoples. He was a member of the International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population, and was appointed delegate by the U.N.O. to the con- 
ference on population held at Rome in 1954. 

In the field of social anthropology Majumdar’s gift was for descriptive 
ethnography. He carried out extensive fieldwork among the Ho (Bihar) and 
the Khasa (Uttar Pradesh), and also made first hand studies of the Korwa 
and the Tharu (both of U.P.), the Gond (Bastar), and the Bhil (Gujarat). He 
published books and/or papers on all these peoples; however, it was the Ho 
and the Khasa he knew best. Deeply influenced by Roy and Malinowski, he 
was a painstaking and patient fieldworker. He spread out his fieldwork in a 
tribe over several years, making his observations during short and long trips. 
In presenting his data he followed the method of covering all the major 
aspects of a culture—economics, kinship, religion etc. (1950a). He studied 
cultures rather than problems. An abiding interest, however, was the study 
of culture change. He invariably included discussions of change in his mono- 
graphic studies. He maintained that, although changes are always taking 
place in a culture, it yet retains its character of being an integrated whole. 
But he never made a clear distinction in his work between integration in 
‘erms of content and function (Malinowski) and formal integration (Benedict). 
benedict’s influence is apparent in his essays on various tribes (e.g., 1944a). 
Ife also underscored the importance of studying the psychological dimension 
of human behavior, particularly in the study of culture change (1937a). 
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Trained as a general anthropologist, he found the increasing emphasis upon 
specialization characteristic of contemporary research in social anthropology 
as crippling, although he admitted its inevitability. His ideal of an anthropolo- 
gist was Kroeber. 

With his early interest in culture change, he welcomed the emergence of 
rural studies and played a notable part in this new field of research. He pro- 
duced one of the first full-length village studies in India (1958b). He also 
pleaded for applying the findings of anthropology to the task of national 
development. As a member of the Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission (Government of India) he emphasized the role which 
the anthropologist could play in helping the administration by studying the 
problems of backward areas and peoples and properly assessing them (e.g., 
see 1955a, 1956b). 

Majumdar’s work often lacked theoretical sophistication, but that was 
probably inevitable because he always engaged in new fields of research where 
there were few precursors. In the mid-thirties when he started his career, his 
book on the Ho (1937a) was the first acculturation study done in India. The 
publication of a village study (1958b) two years before his death put him 
again in the forefront of a new research interest. His book on the city of 
Kanpur (1960b) is the first urban study by an Indian anthropologist. He 
found the challenge of doing a city survey irresistible in spite of the hetero- 
doxy it involved. Almost all of his work, in physical anthropology as well as 
in social anthropology, is of a pioneering nature. 

Among his contributions, besides his published work, mention must be 
made of the quarterly journal, The Eastern Anthropologist, which he founded 
in 1947 and of which he was the editor till his death. It may also be mentioned 
here that today his students are spread all over India, occupying various 
teaching and administrative positions. 

We may conclude by indicating what kind of a man Majumdar was. 
Slight of build, very active, his attitude was one of great optimism and his 
mind was always full of plans for future research. The desire to widen the 
horizons of knowledge had such a fascination for him that at the age of 53 
he led two expeditions to Rupkund Lake, situated in the Himalayas at an 
altitude of about 18,000 feet, to investigate a large find of human bones and 
skulls which was discovered there in 1955. He loved company, was a man of 
affable charm, a good conversationalist, and an excellent host. He showed great 
fondness for his students and took a personal interest in them. His death 
leaves a void in the ranks of Indian anthropologists which will be difficult to 
fill. Touching tributes on his death were paid him by his friends in India, 
Great Britain, and the U.S.A. A British colleague wrote with feeling (in a 
letter to the present writer) that it was difficult to think of Indian anthropology 
without Majumdar, for he had so long been Indian anthropology. 


T. N. MADAN 
University of Lucknow 
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Brief Communications 


DIFFUSIONISM AND DARWINISM 


Among the important points which seem to me to have been missed, over- 
looked, or distorted in recent—and not so recent—discussions of evolutionism 
in archeology-anthropology (e.g., papers by various authors in the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington symposium volume, Evolution and Anthropology: 
a Centennial Appraisal, Washington, D. C., 1959; publications by Julian 
Steward and by Leslie White) is this: The concept of unilinear and uniform 
progress through certain stages, and consequent expectations and attempts 
to find the same identical stages in different parts of the world, with the con- 
comitant notion of psychic unity of mankind applied to specific details and 
utilized to explain close correspondences in culture—all this may be called 
evolutionism, as it has been, but it certainly is not, or was not, Darwinism. 
Neither the fact of biological evolution nor the theory which best explains it, 
that of variation and selection, requires or in any way suggests unilinear 
world-wide progression through uniform stages. 

Actually, the extreme diffusionists probably are closer to corresponding 
with biological evolution. The rise of a new species, and hence also the ap- 
pearance of a new genus or larger taxon, occurs initially within a subdivision 
or population of a previously existing species, and takes place gradually by 
increase and spread of variations, with or without disappearance of the pre- 
vious form as such. The essence of transformation by variation and selection, 
in fact, is precisely that no species, or other grouping of living individuals, 
plant or animal, is ever abruptly and completely changed to a different and 
new form. Surely no biologist would ever have said that all cultural sequences 

that is, all men—must pass or have passed through similar levels of develop- 
ment quite separately, independent but parallel. That would be like claiming 
that all fishes are going to become amphibians eventually, or that all Eocene 
horses changed simultaneously from having four toes on their front feet to 
hree toes when they learned of the imminent arrival of Oligocene times. 

Che diffusionist view of cultural change is almost identical with normal 
biological evolution: a variation arises within an existing form (and uniquely, 

ppearing only once; at a definite, if generally unknown, time and place) 
nd, if it is a favorable variation (acceptance by other people would here 
represent or constitute survival value), it spreads. 

Attacks on “unilinear evolutionsim”’ have been largely unnecessary or 
misdirected, consequently. And few of the founders of evolutionism in anthro- 
pology ever said, either, that all men have to pass through all stages in the 
proper order. Tylor, for example, simply pointed out that advanced civiliza- 

ons are “results of gradual development from an earlier, simpler, and ruder 
te of life. No stage of civilization comes into existence spontaneously, but 
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grows or is developed out of the stage before it’’—which is manifestly self- 
evident to the point of truism. And similarly, Morgan asserted that “‘savagery 
preceded barbarism . . . as barbarism is known to have preceded civilization. 
In these and other statements by these men and others, at least those few 
of Tylor’s caliber, I see neither teleology and orthogenesis nor insistence on 
widespread uniformity. Boas was, I judge, attacking only minor and incidental 
misconcepiions of evolution in advising that ‘“‘we renounce the vain endeavor 


to construct a uniform systematic history of the evolution of culture. 

In a paper entitled “Conflict and Congruence in Anthropological Theory” 
(1960:93-97), the situation is cogently summarized by Linton C. Freeman: 
In E. B. Tylor’s work we find evolution in its purest form; it includes not only the search for 
diachronic relationships, but the use of evaluative criteria as well. Tylor lived and wrote in a 
period and place where the dominant theme of the culture was progress .. . if we reinterpret 
Tylor’s stress upon evolutionary stages, we find that he has suggested a characteristic relationship 
among his variables. He has proposed, for example, that a change in settlement pattern will be 
accompanied by a change in occupational specialization. . . . In short, Tylor has proposed a spe- 
cific interrelationship among a set of societal variables. 

Mr. Freeman then points out that the structural-functionalists are simply 
making the same statement but from a purely synchronic point of view. 

There have been, admittedly, such misuses and misconceptions as Boas 
was rightly criticizing. The idea that a nomadic pastoral stage was requi:ed 
in the central basic or general and theoretical sequence and should be inter- 
polated between hunters-gatherers and sedentary agriculturalists was based 
on logic, not evidence, and had to be discarded; but at least it was, after all, 
logical and simply happened to be wrong. The idea that all of the same 
cultural periods, all of the same stone-working stages and other successive 
technological developments, should be expected and found in the same order, 
in every area, likewise is not theoretically unreasonable, but obviously had to 
be qualified considerably. And it can be a diffusionist concept rather than 
automatically and necessarily leading inevitably to the idea of psychic unity 
and parallel independent development; but using it with diffusion—variation 
and radiation—in mind, the absence of certain stages, and of many impor- 
tant specific traits, in various areas is much more readily acceptable. 

The concept or phrase ‘multilinear evolution” is a perfectly acceptable 
one for a sort of quick descriptive summary reference to what has gone on; 
but I am not sure that it adds very much—evolution is multilinear. The 
histories of, say, Galapagos finches on separate islands are different; those 
of, say, Old World primates and South American monkeys differ far more 
widely. The histories of separate cultures in various parts of the world are, 
naturally, different. But the tremendous complexity of the history of human 
culture and the enormous number of its variations do not obviate, though 
they quite evidently obscure, the simple basic fact, recognized from Tylor 
and before to Leslie White, that the more complex forms follow and are based 


on and essentially derived from simpler ones, in culture as among living things. 
The theory of succession in social organization from promiscuity through 
matrilineal organization followed by patriarchy and polygyny to bilateral 
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monogamy is not acceptable; but the statement that social stratification and 
specialization occur with advanced complex technology presumably would be. 
Urban civilizations not only came later in time than unspecialized villages, 
they develop out of them. Sedentary agricultural societies followed and grew 
out of less sedentary groups dependent entirely on wild foods. This does not 
mean that all food-collectors must in time become agriculturalists, or that 
they must necessarily have polished stone or pottery before they can become 
sedentary and agricultural, or bronze before iron, or else that they must 
inevitably acquire or develop bronze and pottery shortly after they have 
become farmers grouped in villages. 

But neither does this flexibility mean that there are no regularities, no 
continuous line or trends in human history, no cultural evolution, and no 
sense to it all. 

K. REED 
National Park Service 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Tue “CEREBRAL RUBICON”’: BRAIN SIZE AND THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
HoMINID STATUS 

For many years it has been believed that there was a critical brain size 
which must be achieved before the brain could be considered as belonging 
to a member of the family of man. That brain size has generally been placed 
at a lower limit of 750 cm*. This, as Sir Arthur Keith put it, is the ‘Cerebral 
Rubicon” which must be crossed before hominid status is attained. The 
average cranial capacity of the chimpanzee is about 400 cm’, and of the gorilla 
about 540 cm’, although a cranial capacity of 685 cm* has been recorded in an 
adult male gorilla. In contemporary man the average cranial capacity is 
about 1400 cm*, with a lower limit of 830 cm* having been recorded ina per- 
fectly normal man. The mean cranial capacity of the australopithecines is 
576cm*, The mean cranial capacity of the pithecanthropines is 880 cm’, with 
Pithecanthropus II possessing a cranial capacity of 775 cm*. The pithecan- 
thropines are undoubtedly the earliest members of the genus Homo, Homo 
erectus erectus. 

There seemed, then, to be some justification for setting the “Cerebral 
Rubicon” at 750 cm*. In fact, as a mean datum point this seemed rather low. 
But the sinuous convolutions of the primate brain will never run out of sur- 
prises. 

On 17 July 1959, Mrs. and Dr. L. S. B. Leakey were rewarded, after 30 
rs of periodic work at the site, by the discovery in Olduvai Gorge, Tan- 
vika Territory, East Africa, of a toolmaking member of the australo- 
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pithecines, Zinjanthropus boisei. The skull, and a portion of the tibia, were 
found in association with a large number of the most primitive tools in the 
lowest of the Olduvai beds, and are of the type known as Olduvai I. These tools 
are made of quartzite and lava, and since the site is a clay bed and contains 
no stone, the materials from which the tools were made must have been 
brought from elsewhere. There were found on the living floor associated with 
the skull 9 Oldoway choppers, 1 hammerstone, 5 natural stones, and 176 
flakes, indicating that the tools were manufactured on the spot. 

The remains of Zinjanthropus were found at a depth of approximately 
22 feet below the upper limit of Bed I. Since the Oldoway I beds belong to 
the upper part of the Lower Pleistocene (the same age as the Taung beds 
in which Australopithecus africanus was found), Zinjanthropus dates back 
some 600,000 years, and thus becomes the earliest established toolmaker. 

The making of a tool implies the altering of an object to serve a specific 
purpose by cutting, scraping, rubbing, striking, or other process. Once the 
tool has been used it need not be used again, but when the need arises another 
is made according to a specifically established pattern. A creature that makes 
tools in such a manner is one capable of using ideas, symbols, in a fashion 
characteristically human. This fact makes Zinjanthropus, in his toolmaking 
capacity, unquestionably a man—the earliest known man, and dating back 
some 600,000 years. 

The skull is that of a youth between 16 and 18 years, virtually browless, 
with a well developed supraorbital torus and a sagittal crest as in Paranthropus 
crassidens and in the male gorilla. The interorbital breadth is extraordinary, 
and the maxilla is enormously deep. The canines and incisors are small as in 
modern man, and there is no premaxillary diastema. The premolars and 
molars are, however, very large. The mastoid processes are large, as in man, 
and the foramen magnum is in the hominid position. The cranial capacity is 
estimated at not much more than 600 cm’. Since the adult size of the brain 
is virtually achieved in man by the end of the third year, and even earlier 
in apes, growth after three years being negligible, we have in Zinjanthropus 
evidence that the ‘“‘Cerebral Rubicon” has to be lowered to at least 600 cm’. 
It is quite possible that we may even have to reduce this figure further. 

Looking at the Zinjanthropus skull one is impressed with its overwhelm- 
ingly apelike appearance, and this in spite of the presence of some distinc- 
tively hominid traits. It is this apelike impression which prevented the major- 
ity of students from seeing anything more than a fossil ape in the South African 
australopithecines when they were first discovered. With the discovery of 
pebble tools in the same breccia at Sterkfontein from which Plesianthropus 
was recovered, it now becomes highly probable that some at least of the other 
australopithecines were also toolmakers—with a mean cranial capacity of 
576 cm*. However this may prove to be, it should now be evident that in inter- 
preting the evolution of man from the ape, the basic significance of functional! 
criteria can prove at least as valuable, if not more so, than the morphological. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Princeton, N. J. 
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Letters to the Editor 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Sir: 

We have read with interest the critical remarks about the first two volumes of the 
International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology in a recent contribution 
by Professor Felix Keesing (“The International Organization of Anthropology,” 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 62:191-201). Criticisms of this bibliography are most 
welcome, since they help us to improve it each year. We are very conscious of gaps in 
the first volume, that for 1955, which was largely a trial and error enterprise. We should, 
however, like to comment on Professor Keesing’s attribution to us of an “apparent 
colossal ignorance of United States professional publication,’ an attribution which 
seems to have been made after only the most cursory reading of the bibliography. 

The International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation, which is respon- 

sible for the publication of this and other bibliographies in the social sciences, has de- 
cided that the list of periodicals placed at the end of the volumes should include only 
regularly published periodicals, and should not include university and museum series 
which either appear irregularly or which do not contain contributions by several auth- 
ors but are in effect monographs. These are not listed as periodicals, but are included in 
the bibliography proper as are any other monographs. Professor Keesing seems to have 
looked through the list of periodicals but not to have studied the bibliography itself. 
He states, for example, that Viking Fund Publications were missing from these vol- 
umes. In fact three were included (Vol. I:3220, Vol. I1:609 and 2723). Professor 
Keesing gives nine American serial publications and journals as being listed in the 
bibliography, and takes us to task for not including other important series. But he 
failed to notice that papers from the following series were also included, although 
not listed as “periodicals” for the reason given above: Memoirs of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Fieldiana: Anthropology, Monographs of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Publications in Anthropology of Yale University, Publications of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and University of California Publications, to mention only these few 
Vol. 1:426, 437, 669, 1470, 2114, 2506, 3237, 3400; Vol. I1:598, 1858, 1864, 1989, 
2002). Finally, Professor Keesing states that articles from the Southwestern Journal of 
{nthropology were not included. The bulk of the articles in the SWJA for 1955 were 
in fact included in Vol. I (those regarded by the editors as falling into the field of social 
and cultural anthropology) ; those for 1956 were listed late but were included with those 
for 1957 in Vol. III of the bibliography. 

We are nonetheless aware that American anthropological publications are not as 
iully represented in this bibliography as we should like. This is because we have relied 
on materials assembled in Paris and London and have not received annual contri- 
butions from the United States as we have, for example, from Japan and USSR. We are 
now making good this shortcoming by widening our list of contributors. Information 
as to omissions of anthropological publications from this bibliography, and details of 
any publications which are marginal to anthropology but which may contain occasional 
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articles of anthropological importance, will be received most gratefully by either the 
editor or by the Secretary to the International Committee for Social Sciences Docu- 
mentation, J. Viet, 27 Rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris VII, France. 
J. F. M. MiIppLeTon 
Editor, International Bibliography of 
Social and Cultural Anthropology 
University College London 


REPLY TO GERARDO REICHEL-DOLMATOFF 


Sir: 

G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, the reviewer of my book Die amerikanischen Megalithkul- 
turen: Vorstudien zu einer Untersuchung (Berlin 1958) in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist (61:151), has criticized a number of aspects of that book. 

He refers to my characteristic motif, which I hold essential in inter-American 
megalithic horizon, as ‘‘alter ego.”’ As author of a book which has been reviewed in 
your journal, I expect the reviewer either to quote me or give reasons for a difference 
in viewpoint. The problem to which Reichel-Dolmatoff has referred as “alter ego’’ is 
not a subordinate aspect of my argumentation, but rather of central importance as 
proof of a common idea, which was widespread over prehistoric America. I have demon- 
strated clearly that the animal-upon-man-motif should be understood not as the “alter 
ego,” but as a representation of a being with heads on both ends of the body (beidend- 
képfiges Wesen). As far as can be ascertained through historical sources, this motif 
represents a symbol of the world, the sky, or the earth, and is of central importance 
in the cosmology and mythology of prehistoric America. Special studies dealing with 
the occurrence of this motif—variously interpreted as snake, alligator, jaguar, wild- 
cat, fox, millipede, lizard, etc.—have already been undertaken. I have shown that this 
motif is to be found on the earliest types of monoliths. Thus it belongs to the original 
complex of ideas connected with the megalith horizon, according to our present knowl- 
edge of this subject. 

Differences in opinion with respect to methodological procedure are quite common 
in scientific circles. Without discussion and criticism of methods and opinions there 
would be little hope for scientific progress, and stagnation would result. Criticism, 
however, should always be constructive and supported by alternative opinions or sug- 
gestions, otherwise they are useless. It is unscientific to propagate differing ideas with- 
out giving any explanation for them. My book is the first comprehensive treatise on 
forms and distribution of megaliths in the New World and utilizes about 900 sources. 
The reviewer belittles the cultural comparisons which I make, saying that comparisons 
within the area of “e.g. La Venta, San Agustin, and Chavin . . . of course are not new.” 
Unfortunately, he forgets to name authors who have already compared these three 
cultures either specifically or generally. Who has compiled and discussed the geo- 
graphical localities of megalithic structures in America before I did? Where is any com- 
parative and extensive summary and discussion of the ornaments to be found on 


American megaliths? 

I myself regret the lack of exact dates within the megalithic findings. The reviewer, 
however, has not proved that I have overlooked any important existing date. The 
assumption of the existence of a “megalithic horizon” in prehistoric America out of 
which, according to my opinion, the American civilizations have developed is a prob- 
lem in cultural-historical ethnology. Everybody is free to deny the existence of such 
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problems. In my opinion it seems more sensible to assume a megalithic complex (which 
is essentially in accordance with J. H. Steward’s “Formative Period Culture’’) than to 
speak of “Basic Cultures” (D. Stone) or a “Q-Complex” (G. C. Vaillant). 

While these authors integrate a number of heterogeneous cultural elements, I group 
together a number of cultural elements which are dependent on a common spiritual 
and sociological complex, connected with the megalith. The construction of megaliths 
seems to me sufficient evidence of a common cultural mentality within the Formative 
Period Culture. 

Horst NACHTIGALL 
Johannes Gutenberg University of Mainz 


Book Reviews 


GENERAL 


The Evolution of Life: Its Origin, History, and Future. So. Tax (Ed.) (Volume I of 
Evolution after Darwin, The University of Chicago Centennial.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. viii, 629 pp., bibliography. $10.00. 


Reviewed by GABRIEL W. LASKER, Wayne State University 


This volume consists of 20 separate essays prepared for the centennial celebration 
of the publication of Darwin’s The Origin of Species. It accompanies a second volume 
on the evolution of man, which will be followed by a third containing papers on science 
and spiritual values, a record of the discussions, and an index to all three volumes. 

This first volume is not of primary concern to anthropologists (of over 1,000 refer- 
ences in the bibliographies which follow each chapter, only three of over 500 journal 
citations are to articles in anthropological journals). Nevertheless, the articles review 
studies of evolution; and scientists in any field, not least anthropologists, will here find 
accounts of progress on old problems and the posing of new questions of interest to 
them. The subjects and authors are: the evolution of Darwinism (Julian Huxley); 
inorganic evolution of and in the universe (Harlow Shapley); the origins of life (Hans 
Gaffron); viruses and evolution (Earl A. Evans, Jr.); the laws of evolution (Bernhard 
Rensch); the history of life (George Gaylord Simpson) ; evolution in progress as exempli- 
fied by studies of the ecological genetics of insects in the wild (E. B. Ford); a compari- 
son of evolution in genetic systems with different degrees of capacity for recombination 
(G. Ledyard Stebbins); evolution of the flowering plants (Daniel I. Axelrod); adapta- 
tion in various forms of population aggregates, families, societies, and ecological com- 
munities (Alfred E. Emerson); the evolution of structural novelties (Ernst Mayr); 
evolutionary adaptation by a mechanism involving an animal’s choice among possible 
environments and its epigenetic development as well as systems of genetics and natural 
selection (C. H. Waddington); evolution and environment (Th. Dobzhansky); the 
mathematical framework of genetics, ecology of populations, and natural selection 
(Sewall Wright); the role of population dynamics in natural selection as manifest 
especially in experiments in intraspecific competition (A. J. Nicholson); morphology, 
paleontology, and evolution (Everett C. Olson); ecological units, environment, com- 
munity structure, and paleoecology in relation to evolution (Marston Bates); com- 
parative physiology in relation to evolutionary theory (C. Ladd Prosser); behavior, 
systematics, and natural selection (N. Tinbergen); and Darwinism, microbiology, and 
cancer (G. F. Gause). 

A critical review of such a symposium is all but impossible. Furthermore, mutual 
criticism by the distinguished authors will soon be available in the third volume. The 
lack of a separate index will impede use of the volume for reference. In general, page 
citations in cross references are omitted; one occurs on p. 120, but is evidently er- 
roneous. The style of the little biographies which ascribe to the authors: “unsurpassed 

. wisdom,” ‘“‘countless honors,” ‘‘countless papers and articles,” etc., is in contrast 
with the modesty of the authors. Each article contains a synthesis of ideas on its topic, 
and, though few give much new information (two are reprints), all present their ma- 
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terial in convenient and intelligible form. They therefore deserve to be widely read and 
will be frequently cited and quoted. 

To the anthropologist I particularly recommend Gaffron’s and Simpson’s contri- 
butions. Gaffron comments on the various steps in biopoesis, the origin of life: 1) the 
biology of the intact living cell, 2) the analysis of cell constituents, 3) the chemical 
synthesis of such constituents, 4) the reconstruction of metabolic reactions from parts 
of living cells, and 5) model metabolic reactions on lines identical with those which 
might occur in simpler nonliving systems. Simpson discusses principles in the long 
spans of evolution: aspects of expansion, progression, stabilization, and extinction as 
evidenced by uniformities in the fossil record. His comments on history and function 
are perhaps relevant also for the discussion of social phenomena. “Only in the present,” 
he says (p. 122), “...can we directly observe immanent functions as distinct from 
any of their past results. But here the method is no longer strictly comparative of con- 
temporaneous phenomena, and that distinction partly breaks down, for processes can 
be observed only through changes in time. The distinction becomes not between con- 
temporaneous and successive items of evidence but between successive items through 
a short or a long time.” Elsewhere (p. 121) he says: “‘It is at least possible . . . that the 
kinds of change strikingly exemplified in ten years of experimentation are insignificant 
in a million years of evolution and that other kinds, minimized or ignored in the labo- 
ratory, dominate the actual history.” 

The emphasis in several essays on the environment (ecosystems) and on multi- 
species communities and multigene characteristics indicates that evolutionists have 
completed their simpler models of natural selection and are embarked on the wider 
tudies of evolution in the complex setting in which it occurs. This may represent a 
convergence toward naturalistic methods long respectable in anthropology. 


The Evolution of Man. Sout Tax (Ed.) (Volume II of Evolution after Darwin, The 
University of Chicago Centennial.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
viii, 473 pp., bibliography. $10.00. 

Reviewed by CHARLES ErAsmus, University of North Carolina 

This is one of the better products of The Era of the Edited Book. The second fine 
volume in a set of three being published by the University of Chicago to commemorate 
the centenary of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species, it contains chapters by 22 
eminent specialists in such fields as anthropology, marine geology, physics, plant and 
animal genetics, human anatomy, medicine, psychiatry, and psychology. This review 
vill be confined to those 14 chapters concerned with the evolution of Homo sapiens and 
the development of culture. 

L. S. B. Leakey’s paper on the origin of genus Homo reviews the African fossil 
primates with special attention to his new find, Zinjanthropus, which he puts “‘in the 
direct evolutionary line leading to man.” That such a primitive hominid could have 
developed into modern man since the Villafranchian Leakey deems possible, if man is 
considered to have become “domesticated” after tool-making, for “the natural proc- 
esses of evolution are accelerated”’ in domestic animals. 

5. L. Washburn and F. Clark Howell elucidate the idea of domestication by indicat- 
ing what culture-bearing proclivities might have given early hominids a tremendous 
selective advantage and point out that the brain expanded three-fold subsequent to 
tool use. However, they posit an interesting principle contradicting any oversimplified 
“domestic” explanation: ‘As technical efficiency increases, the structural diversity 


mong hominids at any given time level decreases.’ 
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Dating Pleistocene temperature curves through isotopic analysis of sea bottom 
cores, Cesare Emiliani increases the rapidity of hominid evolution by shrinking the age 
of the Giinz glaciation to only 300,000 years. But he offers a solution to the difficulty 
by suggesting that the glaciations themselves may have played such a large part in 
later hominid evolution—by ‘“‘favoring migrations and the splitting-up of populations 
into small groups”—that had they not occurred, ‘modern man might have failed to 
develop.” 

Discussing man’s evolving capacity for language, Macdonald Critchley feels 
Neanderthal, Pithecanthropus and even Australopithecus probably had language be- 
cause they made tools, a process involving the symbolizing faculty. The assumption of 
Critchley and others that speech accompanies tool-making overlooks the possibility of 
some pre-vocal symbolic behavior. Might not the variety of cultural artifacts associ- 
ated with Homo sapiens be a better indication of speech than mere tool-making per se? 
Does the standardization involved in the simplest pebble tool, core-biface, and flake 
tool traditions involve a symbolism so complex that language would have been neces- 
sary to sustain it? 

Although not addressing himself to Critchley’s paper, A. Irving Hallowell seems to 
feel that early tool-making could have occurred without speech as we know it. To 
Hallowell ‘psychological restructuralization” is the great novelty in behavioral evolu- 
tion rather than just ‘‘a cultural mode of adaptation as such.”’ According to this inter- 
esting paper, which paraphrases and expands an earlier one by the same author in a 
previous centennial volume, culture did not burst upon the world de novo but began at 
a “protocultural,” ‘“‘infrahuman” level that may have preceded speech while yet in- 
volving some such socially learned behavior as tool use or nonvocal communication. He 
even finds the rudiments of both “intrinsic” and “extrinsic”? symbolization among 
chimpanzees. The psychological transformation at the human level involved “the 
capacity for self-objectification which is so intimately linked with the normative orien- 
tation of all human societies.”’ Ego is “the major ‘psychological organ’ that structurally 
differentiates the most highly evolved members of the Hominidae from subhominid 
primates and probably other hominids of lower evolutionary rank.” 

An engaging contribution by Leslie White distinguishes four stages in the evolu- 
tion of “minding” with four accompanying diagrams. The fourth or symbolizing stage 
White considers unique to man, but its diagram is the same as that illustrating the third 
stage. Instead of using “‘E,” and ‘“‘E,” for the “two things-or-events” related to the 
organism in the fourth stage diagram, he might have substituted something like “P,” 
for ‘‘E,”’ to indicate the indeterminate number of permutational combinations possible 
in phonemic symbolism. 

Turning to the archeology papers, F. H. Bordes argues for more vertical frequency 
distributions of artifacts within levels in order to get “‘the real evolution of the Paleo- 
lithic cultures” of Europe and claims that the chief handicap today in studying the evo- 
lution of Paleolithic cultures is due to traditional methods of excavation which gave 
only averages for levels and missed the cultural discontinuities and evolutions among 
them. Is it possible that seriation and scientific archeology are just beginning in France? 

The two excellent papers on developmental New and Old World prehistory by 
Gordon R. Willey and Robert J. Braidwood, respectively, will undoubtedly become 
important references in future attempts at synthesis. Both men are endeavoring to put 
as much order as possible into the picture of prehistoric cultural development in the 
two hemispheres without distorting the great accumulation of archeological data which 
they command. Both order their descriptive material into “levels”? (Braidwood) and 
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“patterns” (Willey) by use of subsistence and settlement “types” (criteria). Using 
seven subsistence and five settlement types, Willey demarcates ten major New World 
‘‘Life-Patterns” fundamentally regional but within which and among which he shows 
historical relations. Braidwood, with more emphasis on sequence than space, recognizes 
two major “stages”—food-gathering and food-producing—subdivided into eras and 
sub-eras designated on the basis of his “subsistence-settlement” criteria. Willey ulti- 
mately pulls his hemisphere together in a temporal sequence of stages, but in doing so 
he switches from labels based on subsistence and region to the more neutral and less 
descriptive terms—Paleo-American, Archaic, Formative, and Classic—within which 
he can admit regional variations. 

Although difficult to do, as Willey has indicated in previous papers, might there 
not be some advantage for inter-hemisphere comparisons to tentatively formulate 
stages and eras with descriptive labels diagnostic of the “‘subsistence-settlement” cri- 
teria? Perhaps many comparative questions and problems would stand out more clearly 
as a result. For instance, the “sub-era of incipient cultivation” in the primary era of 
the food-producing stage (Old World) is very brief and hard to identify. Yet in the 
New World scheme the incipient cultivation concealed in the “Archaic” stage is of 
“considerable antiquity” and ‘‘appears to have remained little more than dormant for 
millennia.”” This difference immediately raises a question as to comparative rates of 
development in the two hemispheres. Now that man’s entry into the New World is 
being taken back to 25,000 B.P., and earliest known plant domestication in the two 
hemispheres to about 9,000 B.P., is it not a fair question to ask why the New World 
did not discover and conquer the Old? Given the possibility that incipient plant culti- 
vation goes a long way back in both hemispheres, why did subsequent developments 
occur more rapidly in the Old World? Were New World plants harder to domesticate? 
Were topographical factors crucial? Was the dearth of domesticable animals in the 
New World a serious handicap to early farmers or early trade? Or is it possible that 
there was a long period of incipient cultivation somewhere in the Old World where the 
archeological data are still to be collected? Perhaps the hypothesis advanced by 
Edgar Anderson in his chapter on the evolution of plant domestication will prove right 
and we will find that the fertile crescent, through which Braidwood views the Old 
World, was an area of “‘cross-fertilization” between “two quite different early agricul- 
tures,” one characterized “‘by a devotion to seed crops” originating in Africa and 
another one, ‘flower conscious and including many root crops,’”’ which spread from 
Indonesia. 

In general, Braidwood’s categories and labels seem very useful, but the names 
“gathering” and “collecting” for two different eras are confusing; the intended distinc- 
tion is obscured by the synonymy of these two words in common parlance. Perhaps 
some such alternatives as “free gatherers” versus “selective gatherers’? would be 
preferable. 

While papers concerned with specialized interests or activities of their authors 

\nderson, Emiliani, Hallowell, Leakey, Washburn and Clark, and White) or those 
synthesizing archeological data (Braidwood and Willey), are stimulating, the more 
general theoretical papers are disappointing. 

Emphasizing the diversity of culture, Stuart Piggott warns against “importing our 
contemnorary standards and scales of social or moral values into antiquity” as did 
\. Gordon Childe. In similar vein Robert Adams criticizes Julian Steward for making 
“large-scale cause-and-effect relationships” which do not also “explain those features 
vhich are unique or variable.’’ Summarizing his own chapter on “Evolutionary Process 
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in Early Civilizations,’ Adams discovers that “the growth of civilization exhibits a 
broadly adaptive character.’”’ No wonder Steward sounds discouraged in his chapter 
on “Evolutionary Principles and Social Types.” The only author given the opportunity 
of writing a “‘macrodynamic” paper (see below) on historical and modern culture, 
he throws in the towel, concluding that his own rambling contribution “‘is largely an 
admission of the general uncertainty now surrounding the concept of cultural evolu- 
tion” and that if the “criterion” of cultural evolution is to be some set of “distinctive 
principles,” then ‘‘no one has yet demonstrated cultural evolution.” 

It is not difficult to understand why the note of defeat in Steward’s paper might 
not have been predicted in 1949 when “Trial Formulation” appeared. He has not had 
much help. Even the oracle at Ann Arbor has issued more imperatives than substance. 
This brings us to the question raised by Kroeber in his introductory chapter to this 
volume. Although probably no one in American anthropology did more than Kroeber 
to establish a preoccupation with limited historical studies during the first half of this 
century, here in one of his final papers he makes a plea for ““macrodynamic’”’—broad 
and developmental—cultural studies and wonders at past resistance to them in anthro 
pology. Comparing anthropological and biological knowledge in Darwin’s time, he feels 
that the first anthropologists did not achieve ‘‘a solid success similar to that of Dar- 
win” because Darwin inherited a good “comprehensive classification of animals and 
plants which had developed by systematic cooperation among biologists since Linnaeus, 
more than a century before.”’ Even today he is not sure that enough organized knowl 
edge is available: “it is much as if Julian Huxley and George Gaylord Simpson had tried 
to do their present work two hundred years ago.” But secondly, he feels that “The 
situation is made more difficult by the fact that anthropologists still tend to value per- 
sonal expertise, technical virtuosity, cleverness in novelty, and do not yet clearly recog 
nize the fundamental value of the humble but indispensable task of classifying—that is, 
structuring—our body of knowledge, as biologists did begin to recognize it two hundred 
years ago.” 

I believe Kroeber’s second reason is closer to the truth than the first. That un- 
exploited data are available for synthesis is demonstrated by the recent book on The 
Preindustrial City by Gideon Sjoberg. This work could have been and—in the sense o! 
customary professional areas of research—should have been done by an anthropologist. 
Why wasn’t it? Could it be that while Sjoberg was busily digesting and ordering his 
library reference materials all the anthropologists were out collecting more raw data? 
Is it possible that there is a kind of boy-scoutism within the anthropological profession 
that compulsively leads to a merit badge in field work on an undemonstrable assump- 
tion that the neophyte returns home with a more objective view of culture and a better 
basis for synthesis? The reason for Kroeber’s plea, Steward’s dejection, and the fact 
that the contributions to this centennial volume in general evince more progress in 
details than in “‘macrodynamics” can be explained partly at least in terms of the culture 
and social structure of the profession. Inasmuch as this is an editorial type of review, 
I shall indulge the temptation of speculating further along the lines of Kroeber’s paper. 

Early cultural evolutionists elaborated theories on evidence later deemed unjustifi- 
ably thin, but the reaction to their efforts was out of proportion to their crimes. The 
strong emotional character of later anti-evolutionism was part and parcel of the pro- 
fessionalization of anthropology, beginning in earnest with graduate training programs 
after the turn of the century. A professional group was created with a new self-con- 
sciousness and with strong new internal sanctions enhanced through criticism and 
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review. It was no longer possible for an intelligent lawyer or naturalist to play an 
entrepreneurial role in cultural theory while pioneering anthropology as an avocation. 
Social sanction through intra-disciplinary critique created tighter and more inductive 
standards of scholarship. The small profession of American anthropologists during the 
first years of the century was sired largely by one father-figure, Boas, and its members 
were as watchful and jealous of each other as a group of siblings. Moreover, the rush 
to collect new field data resulted in greater unpredictability with regard to comparative 
material. This fact in combination with the growth of criticism and professional self- 
consciousness led to an era of particularism in which The Exception always disproved 
lhe Rule. So preoccupied was everyone with exceptions, that it is little wonder that 
the behavior of man by 1920 seemed a thing of “shreds and patches.” 

The change from uncritical, deductive methods to more critical, inductive pro- 
cedures is recapitulated today in industrializing areas such as Latin America. As 
students of culture and society in these areas learn to identify with international 
professional bodies, their deductive, esoteric, uncritical meanderings in theory (avow- 
edly justified by their preference for “humanism” rather than “‘materialism’’) are 
gradually replaced by more inductive procedures. The new identity brings with it a 
sensitivity to the sanctions of criticism which must apply to them if they hope to gain 
social recognition and approbation within the larger reference group. 

In American anthropology the inductive method focused very early around the 
continuous area, the Boasian “control” for reducing the influence of independent in- 
vention in early “acculturation” studies among groups for which there was no reliable 
history. Ruth Benedict was one of the first to reinstate broad comparisons. Beginning 
modestly within one area (the Southwest) in the tradition of Lowie, Spier, Haeberlin, 
and others before her, she expanded her comparisons to all of North America and 
eventually ended up contrasting such disparate groups as Dobuans and Zuiis. 

But the comparative method of Benedict was to demonstrate relative abnormality— 
(hat every culture was an exception to all the rest. This was not “‘macrodynamics” 
nor even preliminary classification. But by threatening the absolutes of Freudianism, 
t quickened the developing interest which psychology and anthropology were be- 
ginning to take in each other and led directly to the culture-and-personality school of 

uthropology. Though not classificatory and macrodynamic in a developmental sense, 

ihe culture-and-personality movement admitted comparisons regardless of area and 
thereby seemed much broader and significant than studies of reconstructed regional 
history. 

But by the time Leslie White began to advocate a return to cultural evolutionism 
or ‘‘macrodynamics” in the middle and late forties, the culture-and-personality fad had 
reached its peak and was already being referred to by such opprobrious terms as 
“diaper” school. If we are to appreciate fully the significance of any recent discourage- 
ment with the results of neo-evolutionism, we must recognize the fact that it was 
nitiated not by a culturological Darwin but by a culturological Luther. The Science 

Culture does not present a detailed scheme of evolution; it is a book-length elabora- 

1 of Kroeber’s ‘“‘The Superorganic” presented to slay the dragon of psychology. It 
s part of a midcentury reaction to bowel-training and oedipal views of civilization. 
Even Steward’s important “Trial Formulation” paper and his Area Research evince 

same dim view of achieving comparative syntheses with psychological explana- 

ns. The aversion to psychology among neo-evolutionists has been most unfortunate 
will undoubtedly be eradicated in future theories of development. Hallowell’s 
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emphasis on the importance of self-objectification and ego-awareness in a develop- 
mental context is a step in the right direction. Others are giving attention to “‘prestige”’ 
or achievement motivation in developmental contexts. 

Despite fluctuations in theoretical interests, the accumulation of data had by 1950 
finally reached the place where the range of variation of new field discoveries was 
within expectable limits. The Yale cross-cultural files and Murdock’s Social Structure 
signal the change from the Exception stage to the Probability stage. Generalizations 
and hypotheses could be formulated on greater than chance correlations and the excep- 
tions duly noted. But even since this significant change around the middle of the 
century and earlier, preoccupation with the Exception has hung on. Its persistence is 
linked to a methodological and pedagogical concern with area and distribution in 
comparative studies, an inductive—and to a great extent legitimate—concern that 
goes back in this country to the continuous area of Boas and to the nature of culture 
itself. Persistence of Exception-thinking is strengthened by ego-involvements in re- 
gions and areas, commitments enhanced in turn by certain aspects of anthropological 
culture. 

First there is the all important fetish of field-workism, the winning of the merit 
badge expected of all neophytes preferably in a spot as far away and different as 
possible. Early fixation on an area of study gives each member of the profession an 
ego-involvement in a particular region. He can immediately win respect and attention 
as an authority on some area by opposing any generalizations or classificatory schemes. 
Even in the case of Sjoberg’s new book, the negative, but-it-doesn’t-fit-my-area 
responses are already being heard. By the time a man has invested his youth in Ph.D.- 
ism and field-workism he is only too likely to settle back and perform his oneupsman- 
ship by carping at the generalizations of others rather than by formulating his own. 

Second, since departments strive for a balanced complement of area specialists 
rather than a representative distribution of evolutionists, functionalists, and his- 
torians, etc., departmental empire-building tends to hinge on the proliferation of area 
courses and the concatenation of the descriptive ethnographic facts which they usually 
entail. This enables each lecture course to span an entire semester without unduly 
repeating the same theoretical veneer. 

Third, the graduate-student culture of neophyte anthropologists is shaped by the 
area commitments of their preceptors. The tradition of written qualifying exams in 
too many departments leads to a high expectation among graduate students of being 
tested on areal and distributional facts. A typical question on a recent Ph.D. written 
examination at a very respectable department asked for the distribution of genital 
mutilations around the world. Such questions inevitably lead graduate students to 
spend long hours in the memorization of petty details, for they have no way of antici- 
pating what sort of trivial distribution questions may be thrown at them. A tradition 
of entirely different questions could just as readily lead them to study the importance 
of social theory, economics, and philosophy for anthropology—the kinds of interests 
that might lead to better systematization and interpretation of ethnographic facts. 
But if the preceptors have no self-confidence outside of ethnographic description and 
kinship algebra, they are not likely to ask such questions. 

The results are probably selective. Many bright students may be repulsed at the 
idea of obtaining a Ph.D. in the distribution of trivia. Will those who stay in anthro- 
pology be the kind of students who will turn to macrodynamic studies after earning 
their Ph.D. in genital mutilations? Is it possible that the pedagogical system of Ameri- 
can anthropology is an example of what functionalists call ‘dysfunction?” Is it 
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functioning to protect the profession’s intellectual status quo with dysfunctional conse- 
quences for theory-building? Although my own questions are asked with tongue in 
cheek, perhaps we have reached a time when we would be well advised to follow the 
lines of Kroeber’s article and dispassionately examine the culture of our own profession. 
In doing so we may open the door to broader studies and classifications for which our 
data are already sufficient. If so, future books on The Evolution of Man may be able 
to offer more discussions of culture and society that Kroeber would have called ‘‘macro- 


dynamic.” 


Evolution and Culture. MARSHALL D. SAHLINS and ELMAN R. Service (Eds.) Fore- 
word by Lestre A. Wuite. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. xii, 
131 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

Reviewed by RAOUL NAROLL, San Fernando Valley State College 


This is a book of some unfortunate pretensions and some interesting speculations. 
Let us review the speculations first. Evidently Sahlins and Service are to be jointly 
credited with its key ideas. Chapter Two, written by Sahlins, holds that we should 
distinguish between specific evolution and general evolution—the former process 
consists of new forms differentiating themselves from old, while the latter process 
consists of progress to higher forms which arise from and surpass lower forms. This 
distinction appears much like the distinction between “historical” and “evolutionary” 
processes in the older speculative literature, but may be an improvement in terminol- 
ogy. Sahlins offers three criteria of progress: 1) the ratio between the amount of energy 
controlled by an organism and that organism’s gross size; 2) what these authors call 
“level of integration,”’ which is a concept much like the concept of “‘level of complexity” 
of Chapple and Coon; and 3) freedom from environmental control. To my way of think- 
ing, only the second of these three criteria is supported by existing knowledge on bio- 
logical or cultural evolution. Sahlins does suggest that the first of these criteria may well 
prove to be “‘the way that a crab is superior to an amoeba, a goldfish to a crab, a mouse 
toa goldfish, a man toa mouse.”’ He, however, refrains from flatly asserting this relation- 
ship but contents himself with saying that it seems to exist. ‘‘We put all this in quite 
qualified form” he says “because we lack any competence in physical biology, and do 
not know how to specify the operations required to ascertain this measure” (p. 21). lam 
no biologist either, but would doubt that a crab is on a lower level of development than 
a goldfish, would guess that a mosquito has a higher energy-weight ratio than a man, 
and would check my guesses with a competent biologist interested in evolutionary 
problems before publishing them as evidence in support of a major generalization. 
Sahlins, for example, might have found it worthwhile to discuss problems of this sort 
with his colleague at the University of Michigan, Ralph Gerard, a distinguished biolo- 
gist with a passionate interest in cultural evolution, who has worked (and published) 
on this problem in collaboration with the late Clyde Kluckhohn. 

Chapter Three, written by Harding, discusses the role and significance of adaptation 
ior the evolutionary perspective. Harding makes the important suggestion that the 
tendency for cultures to adapt to their environment may not only explain much 
culture change but, more importantly, may be a strong force against culture change 
once a satisfactory adaptation has been made to a given environmental situation. This 
adaptive tendency toward stability is offered as a basic principle of cultural evolution. 
Harding goes on to use the principle of cultural stability as a methodological support 
ior the use of survivals to reconstruct culture history. What he seems to be getting at 
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here is an attempt to refute the argument that we cannot make inferences about the 
past history of more highly developed societies from a study of less highly developed 
contemporary ones because all cultures have equally long histories. His presentation 
of this methodological argument seems weak, even to one who agrees with his under- 
lying position. The point is not whether all cultures are always changing—surely they 
are—but whether some cultures change much faster than others; and whether some 
basic traits which can be reconstructed from archeological evidence can be shown to 
have a functional association with other traits that cannot so be reconstructed; and 
whether—as in fact Murdock has demonstrated—some traits may survive for a time 
after the disappearance of other traits with which they are functionally linked. 

Chapter Four, by Kaplan, presents a “Law of Cultural Dominance,” to wit: ‘That 
cultural system which more effectively exploits the energy resources of a given en- 
vironment will tend to spread in that environment at the expense of less expensive 
systems” (p. 75). Kaplan acknowledges that this “law” is simply a tautology since the 
measure of effectiveness which it uses is the tendency of a culture to spread. He points 
out that biologists who propound the doctrine of survival of the fittest are guilty of a 
like tautology since the criterion of fitness is survival. However, the doctrine of survival 
of the fittest in biology meets the need for a nontheological explanation of the minute 
elaboration of adaptation among biological species; no parallel problem is solved by 
the proposed “‘Law of Cultural Dominance.” 

Chapter Five, by Service, presents a “Law of Evolutionary Potential.” This “law,”’ 
borrowed from biological evolution, sounds plausible on the face of it and is well worth 
the attention of anthropologists: ‘‘The more specialized and adapted a form in a given 
evolutionary stage, the smaller its potential for passing on to the next stage.” 

To sum up, this book presents some new concepts, or at least some new terms, and 
some speculations supported by illustrative data. The distinction the authors propose 
between specific and general evolution is well worth consideration, although the 
criteria of “progress” defined as a value are shaky. The ‘‘Law of Cultural Dominance’”’ 
and the ‘‘Law of Evolutionary Potential” are certainly hypotheses well worth seriously 
investigating. 

The authors have not seriously investigated any of these principles, nor do they 
give any sign of an intention to do so, nor do they express any diffidence about asserting 
the usefulness of their untested concepts or the validity of their untested hypotheses. 
True, they do support their arguments with a few cases selected because they seem 
to be consistent with their thought. Their attitude toward the study of cultural evolu- 
tion strongly reflects the influence of their teacher, Leslie White, whose importance 
they avow (p. 124) and whose pronouncements they sometimes treat as Holy Writ 
(e.g., p. 46). 

White has done valuable scientific research in Pueblo culture. He has written many 
theoretical treatises on evolution. But as Lowie long ago pointed out, he divorced his 
scientific studies from his theoretical speculations and now that is what some of his 
students are doing here. Sahlins elsewhere has published a creditable comparative 
study of cultural evolution in Polynesia. There he was concerned with systematically 
checking generalizations and concepts against data—not just data forensically selected 
to support a thesis but all the data from Polynesia relevant to his hypothesis that he 
could find, the inconsistent as well as the consistent. There, too, he was deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of controls—a problem which no scientific study of cultural 
evolution can ignore. Does Sahlins really believe that more discipline is required to 
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study a thousand years of cultural evolution in Polynesia than to study a hundred 
thousand years of cultural evolution in humanity as a whole? 

White, in his controversies with the more faithful students of Boas, never seemed 
to understand that the reason Boas rejected 19th century evolutionism was neither 
theoretical nor conceptual, but methodological. These authors in this work repeatedly 
make the same mistake. They behave as though the main obstacle to the study of 
cultural evolution has been a local academic fad—they sneer (p. 29) at “‘twentieth- 
century, academic, particularistic American anthropology” which they say has vir- 
tually declared unscientific the search for broad generalization. One gets the impression 
that they see themselves as bold champions of science willing to generalize when the 
timorous denizens of the groves of academe shrink from the work. 

Let me make my own position clear. I hold the establishment of scientific generali- 
zations about cultural evolution to be a major task of cultural anthropology. Like 
Leslie White I have been willing even to offer quantitative formulae to describe the 
cultural evolutionary process (see AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 58:700-715). On the 
issue that anthropology can, should, and must study cultural evolution scientifically 
I am in full agreement with these writers. 

We do differ on one point. We differ in our notions of what constitutes scientific 
generalization. To these writers, as to Leslie White, scientific generalization consists of 
making guesses which if right constitute scientific laws and supporting these proposi- 
tions with a few illustrative examples of data which seem consistent with the proposed 
law. This method of argument may be called the forensic method, since it is widely 
used by debaters and attorneys. It was the method of Montesquieu and Condorcet. 
It was supplanted by the method of Comte—a more rigorous and responsible method 
which was practiced by such important 19th century theorists as Spencer and Morgan. 
The method of Comte—which required the assumption of a sequence of developmental 
stages—was discredited in the early 20th century by such writers as Lowie, who 
showed that one could not reliably reconstruct evolutionary sequences merely by 
arranging data in a plausible order. 

The writers of Evolution and Culture hit at the dominant attitudes toward the 
study of cultural evolution among teachers of anthropology in American colleges and 
universities today. It is true that under the influence of Franz Boas most American 
anthropologists turned their attention to other problems than cultural evolution. I 
agree with the writers of Evolution and Culture in deploring this tendency, now happily 
corrected. However, what these writers seem to forget is that Franz Boas was fero- 
ciously determined to make anthropology a science; that he sent his students to collect 
data which anthropology urgently needed if generalizations about evolution or any- 
thing else were to be tested rigorously; and that he demanded that any proponents of 
a general evolutionary theory offer a rigorous scientific test of it. 

Boas always maintained that the study of cultural evolution was a major task of 
cultural anthropology, but Boas was bitterly opposed to confusing speculation with 
scientific generalization. How do you know, gentlemen, that “war changes in certain 
ways, such as increases in scale, duration, etc., in proportion to certain economic or 
political (or whatever) trends, such as increasing productivity?” (p. 30—emphasis 
mine). I do not myself find this conclusion implausible—but are you sure it is correct? 
What is the evidence? Suppose a critic finds a single case inconsistent with it—then 

hat do you say? 

Science consists not merely of generalization or classification—it consists of ob- 
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servation and generalization and classification—and the three must be intimately 
related in a single system. Boas and Lowie and others of that way of thinking turned 
away from the study of cultural evolution in disgust at the irresponsible, unscientific 
method of generalization of such facile generalizers as Sir James George Frazer and 
Herbert Spencer. They thought that no generalizations at all were preferable to pseudo- 
scientific generalizations. Leslie White and the authors of Evolution and Culture dis- 
agree. 

Let us indeed go back to the task which Boas abandoned as beyond the powers of 
the social science of his day. Let us go back equipped as Boas in his formative years was 
not with the tools of modern mathematical statistics, equipped also with the wealth 
of field data which Boas and Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski and Father Schmidt 
and all their students have so laboriously collected. Let us go back to the task informed 
with the clear and accurate appraisal of its difficulties given by Boas himself, by Lowie, 
by Father Schmidt, and by other critics of overfacile 19th-century evolutionism. Let us 
keep these difficulties always in mind. When we present untested concepts or hy- 
potheses to the public, as here in Evolution and Culture, let us present them with 
diffidence and hesitance and modesty. Let us go back to the task, determined to keep 
at it until at last we can flatly assert laws of cultural evolution scientifically established 
by rigorously defined and thoroughly controlled tests. 


The Death of Adam: Evolution and Its Impact on Western Thought. Joun C. GREENE. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 1959. 388 pp., figures. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Morton H. Friep, University of Michigan 


Even in a year marked by an extraordinary weight of publications on evolution 
and Darwinism, the present volume stands out as a work of excellence. There is no 
single contribution of novelty, no startling hypotheses are offered, but the solidity of 
the presentation of the emergence of a scientific theory of evolution is most impressive. 
There is a novelty about the book, however, and this, to a considerable extent, is the 
skillful manner in which the author has developed the argument in the very well 
chosen words of the original contributors. This is enhanced by an excellent selection oi 
contemporary illustrations of various kinds. 

Though the title of this handsome yet modestly priced book suggests one of the 
many popularizations of evolution now in print, this is a sober view, based almost 
completely on primary sources, of the development of evolutionary theory from the 
middle of the 17th century until the time of Darwin and Wallace. The reviewer was 
particularly impressed with its general historical approach to the emergence of bio- 
logical evolutionism in the context of the major developments in physical science. 
This is as it should be; the author is a historian with special interests in the philosophy 
and history of science. 

The book begins with John Ray, a fervent experimentalist and observer, whose 
views of nature were tempered by an unquestioning commitment to a generally ortho- 
dox theological view which was expressed in his subordination of the role of change 
in the world and cosmos. Changes at that time tended to be seen as cyclical, or random, 
or as deviations from an archetypal norm; in the latter two instances changes were 
viewed as imperfections. It was with the breaking of this static image of things that 
Adam began to die, though from a lingering illness. 

Mr. Greene’s development is quasi-chronological; the book as a whole has an 
over-all drift from the time of Ray to the time of Charles Darwin, but the author is 
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concerned with various strands in the rope of evolution and thus he tends to move 
forward and again over related ground, often mentioning a prolific thinker, such as 
Buffon or Kant, in two or more contexts. Under this sytem a number of topics are 
treated; though each tends to be something of an independent essay, each contributes 
to the others and produces a cumulative effect as the reader appreciates the complexity 
and diversity of the growing concepts of scientific evolutionism. While the whole 
volume can be read simply for enjoyment, there are sections which will be of greater 
interest to anthropologists. Thus, chapter 8, “The Origin of Human Races,” takes us 
from Blumenbach through Buffon, Maupertius, Kant, Cuvier, Prichard, and to W. C. 
Wells, the South Carolina physician who saw Negroes as simply a variety of the human 
race produced by natural selection—and this in 1818. 

It is also a service, in an age when the theme of the conflict between theology and 
science is muted by those who would make organized religious establishments appear 
permissive to the growth of science, to be reminded of the stultifying influence of the 
Church. It is the more impressive that the issue is seldom presented in Mr. Greene’s 
words but invariably in the words of the scientists who desperately sought to com- 
promise their discoveries with the existing ideologies. Greene does not so much tell 
us as show us that each fresh naturalistic approach, no matter how preliminary or 
how cautious its author, shook the fragile scaffold of previous static thought and com- 
pelled further and progressively less fearful steps. 

Anthropologists are interested in the development of ideas of evolution not only 
because they are ancestral to the modern profession, but because they are one of the 
splendid areas of illustration of the role of parallelism and interaction in the develop- 
ment of an institution. The demands of specialization often keep us from an awareness 
of major theoretical currents in other fields and what seems to be a parochial outburst 
of evolutionism or anti-evolutionism, of geographical determinism or anti-geographical 
determinism, etc., is discovered some years later to have been a general movement 
through a number of related sciences and disciplines. The lesson is particularly clear 
in the parallel and mutually helpful development of theories of terrestrial, solar, and 
cosmic evolution and the relations of all these to the development of the theory of 
biological evolution. Unfortunately, Professor Greene scarcely mentions in this volume 
the equally significant problem of the relations between biological and cultural evolu- 
tionary theory. Obviously this is not an oversight but a necessary calculation on the 
part of the author in order to make the present volume a manageable one. Actually, 
in another context (“Biology and Social Theory in the Nineteenth Century: Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer,’’ in Marshall Clagett [ed]. Critical Problems in the 
History of Science, University of Wisconsin Press, 1959), Greene has given us a stimu- 
lating, if preliminary, view of this important problem. The reviewer has no knowledge 
of Professor Greene’s plans for future work, but he hopes that those plans include a 
much needed volume on the relations between the development of biological and cul- 
tural evolutionary theory. 


The Darwin Reader. Selected and Edited by Marston Bares and Puiirp S. HUMPHREY. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. ix, 470 pp., appendices, frontispiece, 
index, 12 drawings. $6.75. 

Reviewed by PAuL Friepricu, University of Pennsylvania 
The senior author is well known for his popular and technical works on biology. 
P. S. Humphrey is a research zoologist at the University of Michigan. Their collabora- 
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tion to select the essential Darwin for the nonspecialist is to be welcomed in the present 
circum-centennial spate of neo-evolutionary theory. Both for its content and its or- 
ganization the volume obviously deserves to be placed on the “recommended” list of 
undergraduate classes on Early Man and could certainly form part of the core reading 
in advanced courses that deal adequately with the humanistic aspects of Race, Human 
Paleontology, and the History of Anthropological Theory. 

Part I introduces the audience to Darwin through excerpts from the man’s own 
perspicacious image of himself as contained in his autobiography. One gains the deep 
impression of a tolerant, synthetic mind, not sharply critical of others, but always 
delighting in the nooks and crannies of biological variation and seeking for the most 
powerful meaning of any experience. His observations on “the savages of Tierra del 
Fuego” in The Voyage of the Beagle are anthropologically revealing because they show so 
starkly how the man was still imbedded in the prejudices of his day despite his generic 
humanity—the horror of slavery—and his cultivation of evolutionary notions that 
are still largely vital. Part II also provides key selections from ‘‘The Galapagos Archi- 
pelago,” and Darwin’s still valid theory on “Coral Formations.” 

Part III, devoted to the general theory, is subdivided into ““The Darwin-Wallace 
Essays,” “‘Variation of Organisms,” “‘Natural Selection,” “Difficulties of the Theory,” 
“Geography and Geology,” and “Recapitulation.” The editors have fortunately in- 
cluded many of the dramatic examples for which Darwin displayed such extraordinary 
sensitivity (e.g., the reproductive rate even cf elephants when unchecked by nature). 
Students of Part IV, from The Descent, might well want to review the pages on racial 
differences (pp. 287-304) to discover exactly what the man did think about the question 
of specific status for these phenomena. Part V, dealing with The Expression of Emo- 
tions, contains a wealth of observations on monkey behavior that makes collateral 
background to the current renaissance in the study of primate behavior from an 
evolutionary point of view. This section also illuminates a catholic attitude toward 
types of evidence that anthropologists, at least, rather fondly think of as ‘“anthro- 
pological.” We are told (p. 359) that he considers “‘six means profitable in the study 
of emotional expression”’: infants, the insane, photographs (and people’s reactions to 
them), art, different non-European races, and last, various animals. How similar this 
attitude is to that of M. Mead or C. Kluckhohn and how alien to that of the carping 
specialists who resent “intruders” in their “‘bailiwicks.”’ The last and shortest part of 
the book is concerned with “animals and worms.”’ The page or so of editorial com- 
mentary that prefaces each section is laudably succinct and sets the parts in historical 
context as well as relating them to each other. The appendices include a full bibliogra- 
phy of Darwin’s writings. 

The Reader quickly conveys the refreshing, Darwinian view without the danger of 
one’s bogging down in the repetition and occasionally redundant data of the original 
volumes. One finds Darwin himself giving the lie to many of the distortions of his 
later adherents: “the struggle” is, we learn, to be taken “‘in a large and metaphorical 
sense.” Then too, the theory of evolution may be seen, not as an academic ideology, 
or a shibboleth for dividing the “‘scientist” from the “unscientific,” as may happen 
today, but, rather, as a free-wheeling interpretation by a mind which had become 
“a machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of facts.” 


Symposium on Evolution, held at Duquesne University, April 4, 1959, in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species. FREDERICK C. 
BAWDEN, GOTTFRIED O. LANG, ANDREW G. VAN MELSEN, Cyrit VoLiert S. J. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne University, and Louvain, Belgium: Editions E. Nauwe- 
laerts, 1959. 119 pp., $3.00. 


Evolution and Christian Thought Today. Russett L. Mixter (Ed.) Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 224 pp., 22 illustrations. 
$4.50. 

Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


These two composite volumes, the first organized under Roman Catholic and the 
second under Protestant auspices, provide competent and thoughtful materials on the 
present status of the relationships between Christian theology and evolutionary theory. 
The smaller book has an introduction by Bernard J. Boelen, an essay on viruses by 
Frederick C. Bawden, a discussion of the fossil record by Gottfried O. Lang, a discus- 
sion of the philosophical aspects of evolution by Andrew G. van Melsen, and a long 
concluding chapter on evolution and the Bible by Cyril Vollert, S.J. This little volume 
is essentially concerned with man’s spiritual nature and the implications for spirituality 
of the way in which scientific evidence is interpreted. It presents a sophisticated ap- 
proach to biblical criticism and concentrates on certain types of spiritual issues. The 
general approach can be expressed in the cheerful statement of van Melsen: 


The best science can do—and this in itself is of the highest importance—is to examine what 
material structures condition the spiritual life. The scientist can do this because science itself is 
a spiritual activity, it is part of the spiritual effort of man to understand himself... . In and 
through matter he has to realize his self. It is well-known in medical science how sometimes 
bodily structures prevent man from being himself. Perhaps in the long run science will succeed in 
improving these structures and so open up new possibilities of spiritual life for many people who 
now partly or wholly are deprived from it. 


The Mixter symposium is an outgrowth of the work of the American Scientific 
Affiliation and presents a series of very contemporary articles for the most part written 
by men actively engaged in teaching, who speak not ex cathedra but in a responsible 
attempt to understand and master the recent literature in the fields of the origins of 
the universe and of life, genetics, the role of hybridization in evolution, systematics and 
speciation, the distribution of animals, fossils and their occurrence, and comparative 
morphology and physiology. Throughout there is a dual level of scholarship: a careful 
attention to the dicta of leading evolutionists and a detailed examination of what 
relevant concepts—such as homology, Simpson’s quantum leap, RNA, etc.—mean in 
contemporary scientific thinking and in contemporary theological thinking. Buswell’s 
‘A Creationist Interpretation of Prehistoric Man” is a particularly useful, diagrammatic 
summary of the points of acceptance and disagreement between different Christian 
views and present day anthropology. This Protestant symposium is dominated by 
questions of belief; it lays great stress on the dangers done by dogmatism on the part 
both of scientists and of theologians. Where, in the Catholic view, science and theology 
are seen as complementary, the Protestant emphasis is on two philosophies, one 
based in Christian theology and the others in a “competitive secular philosophy of 
science.”” So Henry, in his summary, writes: 

The real issue concerns conclusive evidence; on this, in the mid-twentieth century, a literate 
Christian population and a disciplined scientific temper should not find agreement impossible. . . . 
The evolutionary concept dominates the thought of our century. Unless its application to nature 
and life, to man and his destiny, and to morality and religion, is matched by a challenging alterna- 
tive, in which the reality of God and his claim is convincingly related to the whole of experience, 


the task of devout scientific effort is only partly done. A world convinced only of what it must 
not believe is still threatened by the penalties of minoring in major issues and majoring in minor. 
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Research on the attitudes of American high school and college students toward 
science have shown that a failure on the part of the teacher or the college instructor to 
deal seriously with the historical and contemporary conflicts between science and re- 
ligion, particularly in the fields of biology, produces a number of highly undesirable 
effects, among them a general hostility toward science and an increased hostility toward 
evolution, which is conceived of as an anti-religious doctrine. Where, however, this is 
done with an equal degree of sophistication in biology and theology, as is the case in 
some religious schools, students are able to progress with their scientific work. 

In effect, both these books constitute handbooks for the ignorant scientist and the 
ignorant theologian. Throughout both there is a disciplined respect for the methods and 
findings of science and there is a sufficient number of quotations from scientists to 
convince the objective reader that the obfuscations of the last century have not been 
one-sided. Anthropologists, whom one would expect to regard the existing systems of 
theology and religion as parts of the culture within which they work and teach, have 
too often been content to behave with the unsophisticated zeal of some biologists, to 
whom evolution has become a divine explanatory principle, and either to ignore or 
else to lambaste the religiously based doubts and questions of their students. These two 
books provide convenient antidotes against such ignorant scientific obscurantism. 

Both books suffer from their almost total neglect of cultural evolution, except for 
occasional slighting remarks about progress. They are concerned with the basic issues 
of the origin of species, the relation of prehistoric man to historic man, the place of 
man in the biological scheme. ‘‘Archaeological assemblages’”’ are invoked in contro- 
versies over how human the Australopithecines were, but there is a rather conspicuous 
neglect of the sort of problem raised by Waddington and Julian Huxley in their dis 
cussions of religion and ethics, of Freud, and of the challenge presented by Teilhard du 
Chardin. In a sense the very up-to-dateness of the particular materials considered may 
give a false impression of theoretical timeliness. Throughout there is an inexplicit 
concentration on life on this planet and on man as a final form of evolution. 


A Conscience in Conflict: The Life of St. George Jackson Mivart. JAcoB W. GRUBER. 
New York: Columbia University Press for Temple University Publications, 1960. 

x, 266 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, index. $6.50. 
Reviewed by J. FRANKLIN EwInc, S.J., Fordham University 


The subject of this book is a case history of the human element in science and re- 
ligion, a case history in the tragic rather than the comic vein. Mivart was the first and 
foremost English Catholic evolutionist after 1859; later, he fell out with Darwin and 
Huxley and suffered a scientific excommunication. A leading protagonist of liberal 
Catholicism, he died excommunicated by the Catholic Church. Although numerous 
elements of the theory and practice of both science and religion are interwoven in his 
life, it was his moral qualities that dominated the story; and, from classical times to 
our own, it is moral qualities that make the play a tragedy. 

Born in 1827, Mivart became a Catholic in 1844. This was an act which took con- 
siderable courage at that time. He studied law (one of the professions open to a gentle- 
man) but became a self-taught biologist, biology being his first and perennial love. 
His first reaction to The Origin of Species was that of whole-hearted acceptance. But 
later he demanded more of natural selection than that principle was able to afford. 
His allegiance to Owen’s type concept (on the scientific side), and his mistaken idea 
of the abstraction of man from the evolutionary process because of his possession of a 
soul (on the philosophical side), combined with his dissatisfaction with natural selection 


ex 
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as all-explanatory, caused him to fall out with the Darwinian camp. His most important 
book, The Genesis of Species, won him an honorary doctorate from Pope Pius IX and 
the enmity of Darwinists (including his beloved Huxley). Almost inevitably, the final 
break occurred because of his attack on an article by Darwin’s son; here, he was 
pig-headed, and Darwin and friends understandably wroth. In addition to the personal 
element in his lack of harmony with Darwinist’s, his biographer well points out that 
even Mivart’s most important scientific work (on the comparative osteology of the 
Lemuroids) was basically not in tune with the trend of the evolutionary times. How- 
ever, this and other works did establish him as a “‘near-great,”’ and for years he was the 
only outstanding Catholic scientist in England. 

The scientific aspect of Mivart’s life may easily be summarized in this short review; 
the religious aspect is not so handily to be dealt with. The presuppositions for science 
are familiar to readers of this journal; those for religion, especially the Catholic religion, 
are, I presume, more generally unknown. I have dealt with these latter in “Human 
Evolution” (Anthropological Quarterly, 29 (n.s. Vol. 4): 91-139; reprinted as a separate 
pamphlet, The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., both 1956), 
and more recently in the forthcoming third volume of Evolution After Darwin (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). In general, it isclear that Gruber has donea painstaking and 
thorough job of documenting Mivart’s troubles with ecclesiastical authorities and his 
final secession from the Catholic Church. I agree with his perceptive analysis of the 
moral qualities of Mivart that brought about the final act of the tragedy. (“For Mivart 
it was Mivart who was the court of last appeal in matters of controversy.””) And I 
agree that it was not his diabetes (as his friends alleged) which must be blamed for 
his final writings against the Church, but that they were all of a piece with his total 
career, 

However, I wonder whether the impression might not be left with the reader (this is 
obviously difficult to evaluate) that the Church did not seriously believe in the doctrine 
of the Vatican Council, that there can be no conflict between reason and revelation. 
There were plenty of the hyperconservatives on the scene at the time, but there were 
others, too. And the history of ideas in Catholic circles shows that the conflict has 
eventuated in quite a different attitude today than that of a hundred years ago. A 
final point: I do not think that either Mivart or his biographer was quite aware that 
an action of, say, a Roman Congregation is not an act falling under the rubric of in- 
lallibility. Infallible pronouncements are rare; but the day-by-day running of the 
Church demands statements and executive acts which are important enough, but not 
infallible. A subsequent set of circumstances may demand changes in such statements 
or acts, unless, of course, they express doctrines already infallibly defined. 

However, Gruber has enriched our lives with a well-written biography, with per- 
ception in depth, a book full of stimuli to reflective consideration. Both scientists and 
ecclesiastics will find it fruitful reading. 


The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto. W. W. Rostow. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. xi, 179 pp., appendix, chart, index. 
$1.45 (paperbound), $3.75 (cloth bound). 

Reviewed by GEORGE DALTON, Bard College and 
PavuL BOHANNAN, Northwestern University 


This book is important for anthropologists because it will instruct them in an 
extremely important subject matter, and because it shows up as with a beacon the 
shortcomings of economic anthropology. The book originated as a series of lectures to 
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undergraduates at Cambridge University in the autumn of 1958. In less technical form 
it makes use of Rostow’s earlier works (British Economy of the Nineteenth Century, 
1948; The Process of Economic Growth, 1953; and “The take-off into self-sustained 
growth” in The Economic Journal, 1956), but is of wider range: it is a book of political 
economy rather than of economics. 

The book is remarkable on several counts. Within 167 pages of text it derives an 
analytical system which illuminates a dozen or more problems and issues. It does so 
with a clarity of expression and economy of presentation which are admirable. Ros- 
tow’s system builds upon much of the best economic theory of the recent past, most 
notably the work of Schumpeter and Keynes, as well as current growth theory. But 
this is not all. Rostow is an economic historian who makes fruitful use of political 
science and sociology as well as of economic theory and history. His is a work of social 
science of a scope rarely seen this side of Weber and Durkheim. 

In his preface, Rostow states his purpose as “bringing modern economic theory to 
bear on economic history and relating economic to political and social forces in the 
workings of whole societies.”” The specific questions he sets out to answer are these: 
Under what impulses did traditional, agricultural societies begin the process of their moderniza™ 
tion? When and how did regular growth come to be a built-in feature of each society? What forces 
drove the process of sustained growth along and determined its contours? What common social 
and political features of the growth process may be discerned at each stage? And in which direc- 
tions did the uniqueness of each society express itself at each stage? What forces have determined 
the relations between the more developed and less developed areas; and what relation, if any, did 
the relative sequence of growth bear to the outbreak of war? And, finally, where is compound 
interest [built-in material growth] taking us? (p. 2). 


Rostow’s main theme is that the sequential development of modern industrialized 
economies (Russia as well as the United States, Japan as well as England) can, despite 
their many economic, political, and social differences, be usefully described by the 
same set of five analytical “stages’’: traditional society; preconditions for take-off; 
the take-off (achievement of regular growth); the drive to maturity; and the age of 
high mass consumption. Rostow sets out the necessary conditions—economic, techno- 
logical and political—which must be fulfilled in each of the middle three stages to 
propel the economy on to the next. He argues convincingly that the process of indus- 
trialization currently experienced by the underdeveloped portions of the world is essen- 
tially the same as that experienced in the past by the already industrialized nations, 
at least in its broad technological and social aspects. Moreover, that continued growth 
in mature industrialized economies entails repetitions of the earlier take-off experience 
—successive industrial revolutions in which new leading sectors (innovations) appear 
and renovate wide sectors of the economy. 

Despite its brilliance and lucidity—indeed, because of them—the book is likely to 

“needle” anthropologists: 
To place these infinitely various changing [traditional] societies in a single category, on the 
ground that they all shared a ceiling on the productivity of their economic techniques, is to say 
very little indeed. But we are, after all, merely clearing the way in order to get at the subject 
of this book; that is, the post-traditional societies, in which each of the major characteristics of 
the traditional society was altered in such ways as to permit regular growth; its politics, social 
structure, and (to a degree) its values, as well as its economy (pp. 5-6). 


What strikes the anthropologist most strongly is that Rostow cites five stages, but 
discusses only four of them. He specifically eschews any remarks about indigenous 
economy. One is left with the notion, itself traditional with economists, that “the 
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traditional economy” is merely the absence of all of Rostow’s prerequisites for sus- 
tained growth. This lack of concern with primitive economy is, no matter how much 
he denies being concerned with it, a shortcoming in Rostow’s analysis. His “‘precondi- 
tions necessary for the take-off into self-sustained growth” are incomplete because he 
fails to consider what is at the organizational core of “traditional” economic structure: 
the market principle—sale of factor ingredients and outputs as the source of basic 
livelihood—is overshadowed by other principles of distribution. 

A traditional society is one whose structure is developed within limited production functions based 
on pre-Newtonian science and technology, and on pre-Newtonian attitudes towards the physical 
world (p. 4) ... the creation of the preconditions for take-off required fundamental changes in 


a well-established traditional society: changes which touched and substantially altered the social 
structure and political system as well as techniques of production (p. 17). 


All this is true, but overlooks indigenous economic organization as distinct from 
technology and hence fails to underscore the necessary economic context within which 
machine technology can be organized. Aside from machines, traditional societies lack 
market exchange as the dominant mode of economy-wide integration. Rostow assumes 
(on pages 6, 7, 8, 18, 20, 30, 39) the necessity of market organization—labor, land 
capital, and output markets—for transition from traditional society to take place. 
But, except for one oblique reference (p. 51), he does not include the deliberate creation 
of such structure as an explicit precondition for the take-off into self-sustained growth. 
In anthropologists’ terms, a precondition for growth is transition to a “cash economy” 

the dependence upon sale of labor and of production for money income at market 
determined prices which provide producers with subsistence livelihood. 

The point comes up again in another context and is again responsible for a gap in 
Rostow’s analysis: 

We consider in this chapter the preconditions for take-off: the transitional era when a society pre- 
pares itself—or is prepared by external forces—for sustained growth. 

It is necessary to begin by distinguishing two kinds of cases history has to offer. 

There is first what might be called the general case. This case fits not merely the evolution 
of most of Europe but also the greater part of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. In this general 
case the creation of the pre-conditions for take-off required fundamental changes in a well-estab- 
lished traditional society: changes which touched and substantially altered the social structure 
and political system as well as techniques of production. 

Then there is the second case. The case covers the small group of nations that were, in a 
sense, “born free’: the United States, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and, perhaps a few others. 
hese nations were created mainly out of a Britain already far along in the transitional process 

.. the nations within the second case never became so deeply caught up in the structure, poli- 
tics and values of the traditional society; and therefore the process of their transition to modern 
growth was mainly economic and technical. The creation of the preconditions for take-off was 
largely a matter of building social overhead capital—railways, ports and roads—and of finding an 


economic setting in which a shift from agriculture and trade to manufacture was profitable (pp. 
17-18). 


Rostow leaves out one important reason why the British off-spring nations were 
“born free.’ The United States, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada had fewer and 
less difficult problems in industrializing than traditional societies because (unlike 
those, say, in Africa) they were born with the market organization of the parent, Britain, 
as the dominant mode of transacting labor, resources, goods. They did not have to 
lismantle an indigenous economic framework and replace it with contractual purchase 
nd sale. 

In reading Rostow’s comments about traditional societies one is struck by how 
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little we know about what can properly be called “primitive economy.” The blame 
for Rostow’s omission of primitive economy is not entirely his. In our opinion, this is 
still the most backward of all branches of anthropology, despite several notable con- 
tributions to the subject. Comparative economics is a difficult subject for students of 
anthropology. No matter how eagerly they incorporate the exotica of social organiza- 
tion, art, or family life, they seem to cling to established ideas about the immutable 
nature of the economic process. Moreover, anthropologists have long sought aid from 
economists in understanding the economics of nonmarket cultures; but the traditional 
concerns of economists make them unable to provide that aid. And so the anthropolo- 
gists have done almost nothing in the way of theoretical organization of the vast 
amount of material they have collected on the subject of getting a living. Rostow’s 
“traditional society” is a sad reflection on the state of economic anthropology—for the 
economists, si le bon Robinson Crusoe n’existait pas, il faudrail nécessaire l’inventer. 

A second difficulty in the book—and it affects only the details and not the main 
argument—is the tendency to confuse choice with what anthropologists call “values.” 
Choice requires the existence of real alternatives among which one can select without 
calling down social opprobrium upon oneself. In every society, there are areas in which 
choices can be made and other areas in which no choice is possible—only acts con- 
sidered deviant, which somehow or other elicit sanctions. However, Rostow uses the 
same set of terms and images for the social changes which transform values and sanc- 
tions as he uses for the social process dependent on active choice. It is implicit in all 
the book—but nowhere made as explicit as we would like to see it—that social change 
comprises, among other things, increase in cultural knowledge which brings values 
into the arena of choice, thereby changing the content of values—usually by making 
them more abstract, as Durkheim long since noted that it would. 

Being a historian, Rostow is empirically oriented. Being an econemist, he is also at 
home with the idea of a model derived from a sequence of events. Just here his value 
for anthropologists becomes greatest, for this is precisely the anthropologist’s problem 
in comparative studies: he must find a model in which the “‘stages’’ of a social or his- 
torical process can be made explicit, without going against the data. 

Not least among the virtues of Rostow’s book is his analysis of Marxism and 
Communism, and the fallacies seen in each from the standpoint of mid-20th century 
society. Few social scientists will come away from this book without new insights into 
what the society and culture of our own time—and those of the peoples we study— 


are all about. 


Anthropology in the South Seas. Essays Presented to H. D. Skinner. Edited by J. D. 
FREEMAN and W. R. Geppes. New Plymouth: Thomas Avery & Sons Ltd., 1959. 
267 pp., maps, diagrams, and illustrations. £NZ2 2s Od. 


Reviewed by M. Keesino, Stanford University 


This handsomely printed and generously illustrated volume honors the dean of 
New Zealand anthropologists, Dr. Henry Skinner, who was the first university teacher 
of the subject in New Zealand. Son of one of the founders of the Polynesian Society, 
he studied under Haddon and became Lecturer in Ethnology at the University of 
Otago in 1919. As shown in a first ““Memoir” by Freeman on Skinner’s career, he is 
particularly known for his development of the Otago Museum, of which he was curator, 
for his pioneering field work on the archeology of the Maori, and for his comparative 
studies of Polynesian archeology and material culture. Eleven colleagues then present 
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essays which, to an unusual degree for this type of volume, add richly to the scientific 
record. Five of them deal with the Maori, four with tropical Polynesia, and one each 
with Fiji and the New Guinea Highlands. 

The first essay, by Jack Golson, on “Culture Change in Prehistoric New Zealand,” 
shows the brilliant work of this young University of Auckland archeologist, both in 
carrying out new field excavations and in integrating existing materials. Leslie Locker- 
bee of the Otago Museum follows with the more limited early and southern sequence 
“From Moa-hunter to Classic Maori in Southern New Zealand,” notably postulating 
regional developments which coincide with local climatic changes. Comprehensive 
bibliographies accompany these papers. Next, T. T. Barrow, of the Dominion Museum, 
Wellington, has an essay on “Free-Standing Maori Images,” stressing their techno- 
logical aspects and offering comparisons with images elsewhere in Polynesia. Roger 
Duff, Director of the Canterbury Museum, carries the record into tropical Polynesia 
with a study of “‘Neolithic Adzes of Eastern Polynesia”’; in this and earlier publications 
he has revised previous Poylnesian adze typologies offered both by Skinner and by 
Emory; and he also relates his scheme to adze data throughout Oceania and Southeast 
Asia. 

Raymond Firth, of the London School of Economics and Political Science, rounds 
out the archeology and technology section with an essay on “Ritual Adzes in Tikopia,” 
drawing upon his rich store of Tikopian field data to make what he calls a “sociological 
contribution.”” Though he does emphasize the “social relations of technology,”’ particu- 
larly the association of large sacred adzes of stone and later of iron with chiefly work, 
he includes a careful description of the adzes themselves and their manufacture. 
Integrating analysis of technology and art symbolism, Catherine Berndt of the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia in Perth writes on ‘“‘Ascription of Meaning in a Ceremonial 
Context, in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea.” The groups concerned, 
on the Ramu-Purari divide south of Kainantu, have a scattered residential pattern, 
but come together for major ceremonies in which songs and dramatic performances 
call for the manufacture of elaborate barkcloth and wood “emblems.” The meanings of 
varied design motifs painted on these emblems are reviewed. 

J. D. Freeman introduces problems of culture change with an ethnohistorical study 
of “The Joe Gimlet or Siovili Cult,’ which emerged in Samoa in 1830, the year that the 
first missionary, John Williams, arrived. Siovili gained his nickname in the course of 
travels as a sailor on European ships and, on his return to Samoa, may have used his 
observations of the anti-missionary Mamaia movement in Tahiti to design a cult 
to replace the faltering traditional faith. “‘Siovilism” did not wholly die out until after 
1865. W. R. Geddes, of the University of Sydney, follows with a contemporary study 
of ‘Fijian Social Structure in a Period of Transition.” The Fijians, now in a minority 
group in the face of an even faster breeding Indian majority, and increasingly schooled 
and urbanized, are seen to be faced with serious problems of social structural adapta- 
tion. Angus Ross, a historian of the University of Otago, breaks out of the anthropo- 
logical mode with a study of “‘Maori and Polynesian: Race and Politics,” in which he ex- 
amines the “racial argument in support of New Zealand’s interests in Polynesia.” This 
essay covers both the strong “imperialism” that marked the early relations of the New 
Zealand colonists to neighboring island peoples, and the later policies of political de- 
velopment and welfare carried into that country’s island territories. John Booth, 
research officer of the Department of Maori Affairs, delineates ““A Modern Maori 
Community” in a rural northern district. He emphasizes the applied anthropological 
approach, not least of all showing the elaborate governmental organization relative to 
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the Maori, which tends to replace the old tribal leadership by official committees, and 
to outdo the old community cooperation with the securities of government-sponsored 
welfare. Finally, W. D. Borrie, demographer of the Australian National University, 
writes on ‘““The Maori Population: a Microcosm of a New World.” Continuing high 
birth rates, combined with drastically lowered mortality, has sent the Maori and part- 
Maori population soaring from 56,987 in 1921 to 137,151 in 1956. Where, in 1926, only 
5.4 percent of these people lived in urban areas, the proportion by 1956 was 16.6 per- 
cent, and urbanization is increasing. This makes the Maoris more “visible” to the 
European population, who outnumber them by roughly 16 to one, and has brought 
increased social problems. The volume is a “‘must” for any shelf of Pacificana. 


Selected Papers from the American Anthropologisi 1888-1920. FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
(Ed.) Essay on “The Beginnings of Anthropology in America,” by A. IRvING 
HALLOWELL. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. x, 930 pp., 
bibliography, illustrations, index. $8.00. 

Reviewed by Fay-CoopPer Coe, Santa Barbara, California 


This volume, which had its origin in a graduate seminar conducted by Professor 
De Laguna at Bryn Mawr, is intended to make available significant articles which 
appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST from the time of its establishment to the 
end of World War I. To accomplish this it presents original articles, surveys, historical 
summaries, beok reviews, and obituaries. A most valuable portion is the introductory 
essay in which Professor Hallowell discusses “The Beginnings of Anthropology in 
America.” This section, with its thorough documentation, is one of the most significant 
contributions to the history of anthropology known to the reviewer. In his first section 
he traces the growth of anthropology as a scientific discipline: “A unique and con- 
tinuing effort to substitute tested, objective knowledge about man... for what in 
other cultures may be called folk anthropology.”” He notes the early interests of un- 
trained observers and the speculations concerning the American Indian, ranging from 
the bizarre environmentalism of Buffon to the indignant defense of the Indian by 
Jefferson. Hallowell follows this initial section with the early history of each branch of 
anthropology. 

The main portion of the volume consists of some 700 pages of materials published 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. It ends with a section on method and theory in 
ethnology, a selected bibliography, and an index. It is evident from the selections that 
the Indian “‘gave a distinctive coloring to the early history of anthropology here as 
compared with its development in countries where no comparable conditions existed.” 
It is not until after World War I that American anthropologists began to invade Africa 
and the South Seas in numbers. However, a few articles on the Philippines, Japan, the 
Pacific Areas and European archeology which appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST do indicate an extension of interest outside the traditional field. 

ETHNOLOGY 
Sons of the Shaking Earth: The People of Mexico and Guatemala, Their Land, History 
and Cultures. Eric R. Woxr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 303 pp., 
bibliography, frontispiece, illustrations, index. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Howarp F. Cuine, Library of Congress 


Information on the dust jacket, and on the opening page a poem written by the 
Texcocan noble Netzahualcoyotl (1431-72), quickly defines the scope and theme of 
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this oddly-titled work: “The people of Mexico and Guatemala, their land, history, 
and cultures” on the one hand, and on the other, “Vanished are these glories. . . . Noth- 
ing recalls them but the written page.” 

Eric Wolf, an able young anthropologist, states that “This book is an attempt to 
trace the lifeline of a culture. . . . Writing as a scientist I here offer a general statement 
of what anthropologists have learned about one area of the world.’’ Middle America is 
the area. In what the author calls “this essay” he aims at synthesizing data on the 
long span from the time that man first drifted into the place (Terminal Pleistocene) 
to submergence of Indian elements in modern society, as of about 1957. 

At the outset it must be said that this is an interesting and valuable attempt at 
interpretation and at imposing some coherence on a very long and complex evolution. 
It is one of the few, perhaps unique, recent efforts to start the story from the beginning 
and bring it to the present, drawing on a wide variety of materials to delineate suc- 
cessive sequences from paleo-Indian through archeological times and then various 
epochs of post-Conquest development. This summary is an ethnohistorical exercise 
of considerable merit. It gives us a readable, short volume; one extremely helpful for 
teaching, for general public consumption, and a handy guide for anthropologists and 
historians not especially acquainted with details of the complex Middle American 
portion of Latin America. The volume has many virtues and strengths, and also some 
weaknesses, minor and major. On balance, it is a serious, quite personalized document 
which sketches and raises many fundamental problems and provides considered an- 
swers. In general, the book is strongest and most satisfying in the portions where 
Dr. Wolf has already established his professional competence, and weakest where he 
is treading unfamiliar disciplinary terrain. 

He has grouped his material into three very general divisions. The initial three 
chapters deal with geography, the biology of the peoples, and with languages. The 
ensuing four chapters summarize growth and interplay of pre-Conquest cultures. After 
these come another four chapters that sketch and interpret rhythms or cycles of the 
periods from Conquest to our days; two relate primarily to the conquest and colonial 
developments; with the other pair devoted to national cultural developments in the 
19th and 20th centuries. There are no notes or references in or attached to the main 
text, but an impressive array of bibliographical notes at the end give the principal 
materials (all printed) on which each chapter rests. The author has quite self-con- 
sciously tried, usually successfully, to display a flair for fine writing. Several chart- 
maps, diagrams, and many illustrations enhance a well-made book, which seems free 
of all but a very few typographical slips. 

With the possible exception of the first chapter, an impeccable and readable sum- 
mary of geographical features, each chapter tends to be an interpretative essay. This 
is a legitimate approach, especially in view of the forthright statement of the author 
in his Preface that “in writing this book my aims have also been personal. Middle 
\merica has also been a personal experience. . . .”” Some of the intellectual and other 
influences shaping interpretation, which includes selection of data from the great mass 

{ facts at hand, are quite clear. Emphasis on water, irrigation, and like matters derives 
in the first instance from Pedro Armillas, reinforced by Karl A. Wittfogel, and Wollf’s 
co-partner in several joint enterprises, Angel Palerm, all of whom have contributed 
more than this single theme. For a number of important ideas, interpretations, and 
data on the colonial years, Wolf leans heavily on the ‘“‘Ibero-America”’ group at 
berkeley under the genial leadership of Carl O. Sauer and including Sherburne Cook, 
Lesley Byrd Simpson, Woodrow Borah, among the most frequently cited. The impress 
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of Frank Tannenbaum’s views on modern Mexico is also manifest. It is necessary to 
stress that these are influences, and in no wise imply more. Their significance lies in 
indicating the direction of Wolf’s choices among possible alternative explanations. 
Along the line he thus picks up some controversial, or at least untested, hypotheses of 
one or another of these persons or groups, which in his text appear on a par with long- 
established truths and less speculative interpretations. 

Linguistic specialists, as well as others who may retain some skepticism that Swa- 
desh’s glottochronological approach gives as precise dating as Wolf accepts, may 
argue over assertions in the chapter on language (‘Confusion of Tongues’). But by 
and large it seems to be an unexceptional and valid synthesis. Much the same can be 
said for the ensuing archeological treatments, where the appropriate site-reports and 
other specialized literature to the time of writing this volume (ca. 1957) seem well 
under control. Discussion of agriculture is particularly good; with discernment Wolf 
shades, refines, and extends common ecological explanations for collapse of what he 
calls ‘‘Theocratic civilization.”’ Wolf is eclectic in terminology; his ‘‘Theocratic”’ may be 
another man’s “Classic,” beginning ca. A.D. 1000, points which he has adequately 
clarized in the Bibliographical Notes. He denotes the post-Classic by Armillas’ term 
“Militarist,” and in its treatment does not stray far from orthodoxy, though there is 
an underlying dominant stress on ecology. 

Chapter VII deals with the Aztecs, whose archeology is much less impressive than 
written records about them. Here, citing a fair body of periodical and monographic 
literature, Wolf becomes almost a captive of Friederich Katz’ Die Sozialékonomischen 
Verhdltnisse bei den Azteken im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert (1956), itself a partially specu- 
lative work that posits causes and directions of social change in the closing years 
before Conquest that further research has not yet fully verified. 

Chapters VIII-XI are historical in content, anthropological and sociological in 
approach, and less than professionally historiographical in use of sources and final 
synthesis. Moving over a fairly solid monographic foundation for early post-Conquest 
years, Wolf picks up speed of interpretation as this base crumbles toward the year 
1600 and seems to go into orbit, into what many Latin Americans call ‘philosophical 
anthropology,” as he nears modern times. 

A vast literature on the Conquest and the first epochs of colonial life, much of it 
germane to his themes, has not been probed, a circumstance paralleled in an attempt 
to sketch developments on the Iberian Peninsula itself at the time; there a pronounced 
Catalan bias shows through. It might pay others who enter these realms of post- 
Contact ethnohistory to spend a few minutes with the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s standard Guide to Historical Literature; even the present old 1931 version has 
its merits, and a completely revised and more nearly up-to-date one was published 
March, 1961. Unlike the previous anthropological chapters, this first of the histori- 
cal ones seemingly rests much more on interpretative works, often by nonhistorians, 
rather than the recognized syntheses. For instance, it seems rather difficult to overlook 
Roger B. Merriman’s 4-volume history of Spain and America, Ballesteros y Beretta’s 
polyvolume work, or the numerous basic works by Altamira y Crevea, not to mention 
items like C. H. Haring’s monograph on trade and navigation. These do not appear 
in the bibliography. Wolf’s handling here of economic life and material culture is 
superior to his apparent grasp of the labyrinthine social and political skeins. 

For 17th century New Spain there is in general virtually no documentation— 
on which anyone can at this 


printed documents, monographs, periodical literature 
time base valid generalizations. Wolf has spun nearly a chapter on ‘The Retreat from 
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Utopia” dealing with that period almost exclusively from a single treatment, Borah’s 
New Spain’s Century of Depression (1951), a frankly admitted borrowing. It might 
have been better to indicate that the several assertions and whole interpretation rest on 
a rather frail and disputed base. Into the rather elaborate framework derived from that 
slender base Wolf has dropped some very useful and important bits of information 
on the hacienda complex, partially from his own investigations of more modern 
hacienda matters. Even these excellent paragraphs seriously oversimplify and over- 
generalize, often anachronistically, a complex situation where regional diversities 
within present Middle America are often striking, and destructive of iridescent area- 
wide pronouncements. For instance, Paul Taylor’s little volume on Arandas in Jalisco 
and the regional literature on plantations come to mind; landholding in the colonial 
and later times differs there from the generalized descriptions here presented. Chapters 
in my own 1947 dissertation on the hacienda complexes of Yucatan, long available on 
microfilm, give yet another variant. What Wolf has to say may well be true, if circum- 
scribed for this topic to Central Mexico, not the whole of Middle America. We learn 
nothing from him, for instance, about the growth of the ranchero cultural classes in 
most of northern Mexico, transfixed as his eyes are on peonage and the antics of hacienda 
owners. 

Part of this chapter not only advances chronology to the eve of political independ- 
ence, but discusses the functioning of “the present-day Indian community as a direct 
descendant of the reconstructed community of the seventeenth century.”’ He does not 
in fact reconstruct the latter. Again, a historian who has done ethnology and social 
anthropology in various Indian groups feels a little uneasy at the monochromatic 
picture of how the modern “Indian community’—whatever that is—operates, pre- 
sumably all over Middle America. Overtones of Redfield reverberate through these 
passages, but not a mention is made of the very real social and psychological tensions 
that nearly every modern Indian community study or ethnological report of Indian 
groups in Mexico now mentions and which Oscar Lewis documented for Tepoztlan. 

The final chapter, ‘The Power Seekers,” purports to give a cultural history and 
interpretation of Mexican national history in the 19th and 20th centuries, and is 
probably the weakest in the book, but a view which will be widely accepted. It first 
centers around a discussion of ‘‘the mestizo,”’ who here becomes “the very antithesis of 
the Indian” (p. 238). Mestizos are the power-seekers, and here we play the game which 
historians will recognize as “national traits,” restricted to a socio-cultural group of 
quite heterogeneous nature. The Mexican Revolution is seen as fundamentally a 
mestizo movement. Current trends are explained thus: “To fulfil [sic] the goals of his 
revolution the mestizo had to go beyond land reform and Indianism to an active trans- 
iormation of society in his own image. The economic instruments of this transformation 
are industrialization and mechanization of agriculture....”’ In discussions of the 
modern Mexican economy, Wolf occasionally falls into important errors of fact, such 
as statements that real wages have increased slightly since 1910 and that such increases 
as do exist have not gone into better diet or housing but to purchase cheap and expend- 
able items of North American culture. In general terms, the exposition and explanation 
ol recent Mexico rests pretty largely on intuition and familiar clichés of local and 
ioreign critics of Mexican regimes since General Cardenas. There is an equally impres- 
sive and respectable body of fact and interpretation not plumbed, or even noticed 
by Wolf. 

In summary, let us re-examine and balance the whole. In the first place, Sons of 

Shaking Earth is an interesting and important volume, seriously conceived and 
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skillfully executed. Whether one agrees in detail with its emphasis, or even interpreta- 
tions, Wolf’s valiant attempt to impose coherence and some rational order on the long 
span that men have inhabited Middle America provides a useful perspective and an 
overview normally lacking irom comparable works; they are generally devoted to one 
or another shorter time segment, or restricted area, often unconnected with that which 
preceded or which followed in the total experience. Little but praise can be forthcoming 
for Wolf’s courageous and moderately successful efforts to draw on various categories 
of source materials and weave them into a single, uninterrupted summary; this is a 
notable achievement, and a worthy one. While still wishing that adeptness in handling 
historical materials for post-Contact phenomena had matched that for earlier times, 
one can still underline the great significance of his tying together and linking the 
pre-Colonial, Colonial, and National sequences, throwing provisional rope bridges over 
the disciplinary or intra-disciplinary abysses that often separate specialists of equal 


good will and competence. 


Florentine Codex, General History of the Things of New Spain, Book IX—The Merchants. 
FRAY BERNARDINO DE SAHAGUN. Translated and illustrated by CHARLES E. DIBBLE 
and ARTHUR J. O. ANDERSON. (The School of American Research and the Museum 
of New Mexico, Number 14, Part X.) Santa Fe: School of American Research and 
the University of Utah, 1959. 97 pp., 110 illustrations. $6.50. 

Reviewed by GEORGE KuBLER, Yale University 


In each generation our understanding of Sahagtin expands. Early in this century 
his position as the first modern ethnographer was confirmed, and now D. Robertson 
in Mexican Manuscript Painting (1959:162-72, New Haven), has established Saha- 
gtin’s close relationship to medieval encyclopedic learning and, in particular, to 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus in the 13th century. The work of reinterpreting the great 
16th century Franciscan scholar will probably continue for another generation or two 
at least, under the impetus given by the present translation of the Nahuatl texts, 
compiled by Sahagtin from native informants upon whose memories of pre-Conquest 
society he was able to draw, much as we still can draw upon the live memories of people 
who remember Europe before the first World War. 

His purpose was both to extirpate idolatry and to preserve the intricacies of Indian 
traditions of language. The more we examine his work, the more remarkable is his great 
design to record the totality of Mexican Indian civilization from the mouths of native 
informants. Yet it becomes less likely that he surpassed the aims of a Franciscan mis- 
sionary of his generation by anticipating the ethnographical science of the 19th century, 
as some students formerly thought. 

Book Nine gives us a case in point. It pertains to the economic life of that metro- 
politan portion of the Aztec people who were settled upon the island of Tenochtitlan, 
where the center of Mexico City now stands. The opening Ndhuatl chapters are an 
economic history compiled in terms of the development of trading in the market places 
of the island. The account opens ‘‘at the time commerce began” in the last quarter 
of the 14th century, when the merchants still sold as imported goods only colored par- 
rot feathers. About fifty years later green stones still were‘not sold, but cotton clothing 
was being imported to supplement the traditional native garments of maguey fiber. 
Gold and green stone jewelry appeared only after 1450, and feather capes a little later. 

The merchant class is discussed in great detail, as we read of their travels, their 
organization, their function as spies and agents, their rituals, and their high standing in 
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the society. Six chapters at the close, of which we had an earlier direct translation into 
French and German by Eduard Seler, report the craft techniques of the Aztec gold 
workers and lapidaries. The joining of the two themes of the merchants with the jewelry 
craftsmen provides a clear indication that Aztec society attained the splendor with 
which its name is usually associated only after 1450, and that the economic activities of 
the merchants were a principal factor in the sudden prosperity of the Tenochca people. 

The most complete recent study of the pre-Conquest Mexican merchant class is by 
Miguel Acosta Saignes, entitled, “Los Pochteca’” (Acta Anthropologica 1, 1945). 
Acosta’s work discusses the spread of Aztec commerce and its relation to Mesoamerican 
society, as well as the ritual traits of the behavior of the merchant class. Acosta, how- 
ever, overlooked the clear indications of an economic history outlined above. To be sure, 
the Spanish text by Sahagan is more compact than the Nahuatl sources. The historical 
awareness of his native informants, which comes through to us with insistent clarity 
in Dibble and Anderson’s translation, is muted and reduced in the Spanish versions. 

On this point as on so many others, we now can see that two versions of Sahagin’s 
record of Indian society were available. One is the uncondensed native text as put 
down from the speakers’ mouths, and the other is a Spanish version, directed by 
Sahagtin and intended to edify European readers without offering great difficulties 
to 16th century understanding. It is still unclear how much Sahagtn understood the 
things his Indian associates told him. In the present case we may wonder whether 
Sahagin himself followed the drift of the economic history so boldly outlined in the 
first chapters of Book Nine, when we see how little of it survived in his Spanish text. 


Teotl and Ixiptlatli: Some Central Conceptions in Ancient Mexican Religion. ARILD 
HviptFeLpt. Copenhagen, Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. 182 pp. d.kr. 24,-. 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. D1ssBie, University of Utah 


In a section on cult and myth, Hvidtfeldt presents the views of Robertson Smith. 
He further accepts Smith’s view that cult or ritual is primary and myth is secondary or 
accessory. Whereas Smith was not familiar with the concept of mana, Hvidtfeldt dis- 
cusses the concept at great length and considers an understanding of the nature of 
mana as vital to the problem of cult and myth. In the discussion of mana, the dancing 
mask or masked dancer is a concentration of mana, i.e., “the mask is mana-bearing.” 

Turning to the writings of his teacher, Dr. Svend Pallis, the author sees a course of 
historical development in which the mana of hunting peoples develops toward fixed 
dieties, anthropomorphic dieties, in urban agricultural communities. Basic to his thesis 
is a quotation from Pallis: “Presumably the primitive agriculturist introduced anthro- 
pomorphism; he thought of everything in the cosmos as human, and all the manas of 
the cosmos assumed human characteristics. ... In urban culture... the idea of a 
deity becomes firmly established ... the relation between the god and his image is 
one of identity....” 

Hvidtfeidt turns to Aztec religion to illustrate his theoretical considerations, utiliz- 
ing the Mexican text materials of Bernardino de Sahagin. One of his reasons for select- 
ing the Mexican material is that he considers the Aztecs at “‘the stage which is charac- 
terized by agriculture and an incipient urbanization.” The word feofl is to be translated 

s god or mana. He concludes: “From a linguistic point of view the word has not been 
thoroughly investigated, but from a factual point of view we have established usages 
‘hich must be supposed to be based on concepts of ‘mana,’ and in such a way that the 

rd feotl itself must be assumed still to have—or at least to have had—a meaning of 
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‘mana’.”’ Ixiptlatli is not translated but its meaning is given as deputy, representa- 
tive, image colored by the meaning of mask. After translating selected texts, Hvidtfeldt 
questions the use of deputy in ritual texts and concludes, ‘‘It is the image itself, the 
Teixiptla which constitutes the god.” This is because “things with the same ‘mana’ 
are identical.’”’ The conclusion supports the earlier quotation from Pallis. 

The translation of the Mexican texts is difficult to assess, since the rendition of 
many passages is offered as provisional or suggestive. However, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, Hvidtfeldt’s translation forces the Mexican material to fit the thoeries he 


outlines. 


Headhunter’s Heritage: Social and Economic Change among the Munduructé Indians. 
RoBert F. Murpuy. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960. xi, 202 pp., bibliography, index, 2 maps. $5.00. 

Reviewed by W1Lt1AM D. HOHENTHAL, San Francisco State College 


The essence of this book is the relationship between the Munduruca and the White 
man after 150 years of culture contact. A simple people was attracted by the manufac- 
tured goods of civilization, and in the process of acquiring these the nature of Mun- 
duruct society was altered to the point where now it has neither important goals nor 
a future to offer its members. These people are fully aware of the situation but, tragi- 
cally, cannot free themselves from their economic shackles, which are largely self- 
imposed. 

The Indians straddle two worlds, their own and that of the White man, but their 
position is not stable. They are pushed into the general Brazilian caboclo society of the 
Amazon by their own desires for material goods and because of disturbances in Mun- 
duruct society fomented by those desires; they are pulled into the same milieu by 
the chronic demand for cheap labor in the Amazon Valley. The result is the disap- 
pearance of the traditional Munduruca social system and culture, the Indians relent- 
lessly being moved into the position of increasing dependency, both economic and 
social, to the Brazilians. 

The author analyzes very well the processes of change, historical and contemporary, 
in the economy and social structure of two separate types of Mundurucd settlements 
for the purpose of ascertaining how cultures do change (theory) as well as how cultures 
have changed (description). The traditional sort of Munduruct settlement lies in the 
savanna and preserves a number of aboriginal ways; the other kind is more recent, is 
situated along rivers, and is dependent on outside markets for its very existence. 

At the time of White contact, the Mundurucit were patrilineal and patrilocal. When 
trade with the Brazilians in manioc flour made by the Indian women was established, 
a greater premium was placed on female labor and, as continuity of the female work 
group had to be assured, matrilocality of residence developed. 

The incongruity of descent and residence made for instability of the social system, 
as a man had no clan role to perform in the village of residence after marriage where 
the hereditary population consisted of women, and former clan participation in reli- 
gious ceremonies shifted to village participation in these rites, thus destroying their 
symbolic value and undermining the bases for social action. As a consequence, in- 
group hostilities were produced which, in the absence of an outlet, could result in social 


fission. 
Paradoxically, this development was a source of strength to the Munduruct during 
initial contact with the Whites because the cross-cutting ties of residence and descent 
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resulted in a highly developed sense of tribalism amongst the males. This facilitated 
recruitment of war parties from a number of villages and made the Munduruct a 
military force to be reckoned with. Their hostilities were diverted against other tribes 
in the region as mercenaries of the Brazilians, and thus they were spared some of the 
contact traumata experienced by other groups in Amazonas. 

These early alterations in Munduruca society represented accommodation to Bra- 
zilian society of the Amazon, and the social system resulting from the first set of changes 
is to be seen in the present savanna villages which today hold about one-fourth of the 
Indian population. But the very fact of interrelations between Munduruct and Bra- 
zilian society meant that changes in one would occasion changes in the other, and that 
is what has occurred. 

The Amazonian rubber boom resulted in a shift from the manufacture of manioc 
flour to rubber tapping by the Munduruct. The Indians wanted trade goods and the 
traders wanted increased rubber production, which is still the pattern today, except 
that as the Indians are drawn increasingly within the orbit of the Amazonian credit 
system and become more trade-oriented the pressures increase. Thus, Indians who 
iormerly only tapped rubber along the Cururai River during the dry season, returning 
annually to the traditional savanna villages, now tap rubber along that river all year 
round. As the Munduruct cooperative and collectivistic social system is incompatible 
with the individualism of rubber tapping, the newer style of river settlement is based 
on the nuclear family, and the society is fast becoming atomized through social fission. 

Furthermore, Munduruct society now has few escape valves for aggression or 
hostility. Warfare was once the ideal vent for latent hostility as it provided an external 
outlet and also created social solidarity by arraying the tribe against a common foe. 
The lapse of warfare left only the execution of sorcerers as the single permissible occa- 
sion on which violence is condoned. 

However, while the sorcerer’s practice and his execution are cathartic for him and 
ior the society, the aggression is still released within the society and not externally, 
with the result that amongst the Munduruct accusations of sorcery or failure to agree 
on execution produce factional disputes. 

These and other social tensions, such as adultery or jealousy of a chief and his 
lamily, cause people to leave the village as individuals or as nuclear families, which 
piecemeal evacuation weakens the extended family as the customary unit of economic 
production. The keynote of organization in the more traditional savanna villages is 
cooperation in production and collectivism in consumption, with both sexes econom- 
ically involved. The result of disaffected persons moving away from such a village to 
set up individualistically oriented settlements, plus the economic pull of individuals 
and nuclear families to the rubber avenues of the Cururt, spells the end of the savanna 
village and quite possibly with it the disappearance of Mundurucd culture. 


Plantation Systems of the New World. VERA RuBIN (Ed.) (Papers and Discussion Sum- 
maries of the Seminar held in San Juan, Puerto Rico; a joint publication of the 
Research Institute for the Study of Man and the Pan American Union.) (Social 
Science Monographs VII.) Washington: Pan American Union, 1959. 212 pp., 
bibliography. $1.00. 


Reviewed by LOWELL RaAGatz, Ohio State University 


his substantial volume, a joint publication of the Research Institute for the Study 
Man and the Pan American Union, is given over to 13 papers presented at a much- 
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publicized seminar held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1957. It includes comments on the 
papers read, plus an introduction, a summation, and a bibliography. It is a very meaty 
book meriting close study by a wide range of specialists and one which should be 
brought to the attention of better students in many fields of learning. In the past, few 
have visualized the plantation as a distinctive economic, social, technological, and cul- 
tural institution profoundly influencing the destinies of many lands. Careful perusal of 
this body of material cannot fail to influence thought in social history, agronomy, 
economics, political science, sociology, psychology, demography, and anthropology; to 
challenge numerous general concepts; and to reshape traditional interpretations in 
many areas. Certainly, a basic finding has been that, irrespective of locale, the planta- 
tion regime has shaped the society resting upon it in strikingly similar fashion. 

Dr. Vera Rubin, Director of the Research Institute for the Study of Man, empha- 
sizes the need for refining the conventional definition of a plantation as a sizable estate 
cultivated by resident laborers primarily engaged in producing some commodity for 
the export market. Certainly, a classification of subtypes would permit a more detailed 
analysis of structural regularities appearing in comparable agro-social forms. 

In “Perspectives on Plantations,” Julian H. Steward demonstrates that factors 
leading to the development of plantations of many kinds become much clearer if com- 
pared with the factors preventing their rise in other localities. Ida C. Greaves’ “Planta- 
tions in World Economy” holds that the plantation has made a notable contribution 
to international economy and the modern scale of living. Edgar T. Thompson, in 
“The Plantation as a Social System,” views such a property as an impersonal and im- 
placable automatism having a set of norms controlling all associated with it. Arising 
to deal with certain seemingly external problems of an ordered society, it both demands 
and dictates. 

Sidney W. Mintz’s “Planta 9n as a Socio-Cultural Type” is especially notable for 
its broad approach to a fascinating subject. He holds sugar to have been one of the 
greatest demographic forces in world history and that careful studies should be made 
of the migrant peoples staffing plantations to produce it, the cultures they transported 
with them, and the changes their ways of life have undergone in a new environment. 
Elena Padilla maintains that there is no structural relationship between development 
of the Caribbean plantations and colonization by Europeans; that the presence of 
African laborers, rather than of Europeans, was the decisive factor in the emergence of 
the great estates. G. Aguirre Beltran holds that African culture traits have shaped 
New World ways to a far greater degree than has been realized heretofore. 

Richard N. Adams defines “Creole Cultures” as civilizations emerging in the New 
World and avers that, through the major portion of post-Conquest American history, 
plantation communities laid the foundations for their development. James M. Blaut 
discusses the role of environment in tropical farming systems and stresses the desira- 
bility of viewing such systems in terms of their geographic pattern. Manuel Diégues 
J Gnior examines land ownership and exploitation under the Brazilian plantation order, 
surveying sugar, rubber, coffee, cacao, banana, and maté estates. 

T. Lynn Smith analyzes the loss of population in plantation areas, reports that age 
and sex distributions closely resemble those of urban localities, and considers the low 
birth rate and population movements to and from plantation districts. Eric R. Woli 
reports on community subcultures and social classes on American estates, and Ray- 
mond T. Smith discusses family structure on Jamaican, Cayman, and British Guianan 
properties, concluding that plantation economy definitely imposes limiting conditions 


upon the formation of family relationships. 
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Oracy Nogueira finds that many factors are involved in racial prejudice and social 
stigmatization and draws interesting contrasts between the situations in the United 
States and Brazil. Conrad M. Arensberg provides an able summary of the many find- 
ings presented. Statistical tables and a bibliography contribute materially to the useful- 
ness of this commendably low-priced volume. 


Social and Economic Change among the Northern Ojibwa. R. W. DUNNING. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. xiv, 217 pp., 16 figures, 26 tables, 29 photo- 
graphs. $5.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


This book represents the first application of British sociological anthropology in the 
study of a northern forest community, the Pekangekum Ojibwa of Ontario. Although 
Dunning thus emphasizes social structure, he is not ahistorical. Synchronic and dia- 
chronic mesh beautifully in his analysis. He treats culture contact in fair detail and 
the historical data lead him to conclude that “Pekangekum society—aunlike any other 
Ojibwa society recorded in the ethnographic literature—has not been overwhelmed 
by the foreign milieu.‘Rather, the social structure has become adjusted to these 
changes” and, he contends, an older structural form persists despite the degree of 
social change that took place. He examines ecology and economy and points out how 
the growing Pekangekum population put heavy pressure on natural resources. The 
author uses the apt word “subsidies” to designate the considerable and vital proportion 
of income (41.6 percent according to Table VI, which is dated 1945-5, but undoubtedly 
should be 1954-5) that reaches the people through family allowances, relief, and pen- 
sions. He explores the relationship between band size and demography using Steward’s 
“hypothesis” that band size and the extent of the territory exploited by the band “are 
determined by the number of persons who, due largely to ecological factors, habitually 
cooperate at least during part of the annual round of economic and social activity” 
(italics in original). I cannot escape feeling that this is a truism. The number of people 
found together, it says, is the number of people who work together and somehow (here 
we slur over the crucial factor) that number is related to ecologic factors. Inconspicu- 
ously, Dunning clarifies things when he finds the following hypothesis supported: ‘‘the - 
growth of population of the band has been strictly limited by the means of exploita- 
lion of the environment,” but “the onset of subsidies has affected the economy in such 


a way as to lessen these ecological factors.” This brings us to the heart of his thesis. 
Carefully he estimates the size of the group that resides together, the camp, and reports 
that it has probably increased to where it averages 21.2 and 23.9 in summer and win- 
ter respectively. The core of the camp (we are told little about the other members) 
consists of two or more brothers or a patrilocal extended family. Sixty-nine percent of 
the married men live in contiguity with brothers or brother’s sons. Only 4.8 of current 
narriages maintain matrilocal residence, which, Dunning estimates, is a third of the 
number of matrilocal marriages in 1940 and one-fifth of those found between 1910 and 
1°15. These figures are the main evidence indicating “an important structural change.” 
{he old “permanent residence pattern . . . is changing towards an accentuation of the 
principle of the solidarity of brothers.” Trapline changes bear out the trend. Of six 
hanges noted, “four were to either virilocal residence or to the trapline camp of a 
brother.” It appears that the former, pre-subsidy economy required flexible residence 

‘terns in order to keep population at an optimum in various local settlements. As 
the ecological handicap became less restrictive, people received ‘‘a consequent freedom 
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for the full play of the social norms,” namely those of “kinship obligation-relations.’ 
Difficulty in validating such historical reconstruction must be acknowledged. Perhaps 
the best test will come when cross-cultural comparisons are tried with synchronic data. 
But then it will be difficult to control for the way the trap line, normally registered in 
the names of men, influences patrilineal affiliation. Dunning sees the new social situa- 
tion as extremely favorable for weakening the pattern of own-cross-cousin marriage. 
With no stated preference for such marriage, the incidence of actual cases has fallen. 
The former, higher incidence he explains in terms of “the demographic nature of widely 
dispersed small domestic groups, whose members tried to form marriages with their 
nearest available neighbours, most of whom were closely related.” The decline he ex- 
plains less by recent missionary disapproval than by “the greatly increased number of 
persons who for large parts of the year are living contiguously” resulting in a larger, 
total, marriageable population. The Pekangekum band has become an endogamous 
unit, which he views as due mainly to population increase “‘rather than as an explicit 
attitude of society.” The decrease of travel between Pekangekum and other nearby 
bands (a factor attributed to acculturation) has further encouraged endogamy, together 
with an “all-pervading”’ feeling of unity within the band as against outsiders. The dis- 
placement of own-cross-cousin marriage has widened the range of the incest taboo and 
thereby led to enlarging the domestic kin group (i.e., camp). 

There are other matters taken up in this book, including excellent discussions of the 
functions of gift-giving, roles of kinsmen, laughter in social situations (something that 
has received practically no attention), and joking, especially between cross cousins of 
the same sex. I think that in emphasizing the “structural” opposition in this relation- 
ship the author missed noting the warmth that links two male cross cousins (but he 
describes Pekangekum and I noted the warmth at Great Whale River). There is a short 
review of traditional religion, though I do not follow too well Dunning’s evidence that 
shamans’ religious authority extended into other social situations. He concludes by 
repeating that culture change has led to emphasis on sociological phenomena for order- 
ing society in place of former ecological controls. Almost every chapter presents addi- 
tional evidence to support his argument, and support is also drawn from relevant cross- 
cultural material, particularily that reported by British ethnologists. Structuralists (1 
cannot bring myself to say structure-functionalists because many people are functional- 
ists without being primarily concerned with social structure) will no doubt receive 
much stimulation from this demonstration. They will admire and find convincing the 
cogent reasoning and schematic diagrams. Others, like this reviewer, not whole- 
heartedly in the movement, will feel a haunting sense of hesitancy. 


Documentary History of the Fox Project, 1948-1959: A Program in Action Anthropology. 
FRED GEARING, ROBERT McC. NettincG and Lisa R. PEeatTTie (Eds.) Directed by 
Sot Tax. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1960. v, 426 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by James H. Howarp, University of North Dakota 


The Documentary History of the Fox Project chronicles the development of Action 
Anthropology as it has been worked out and thought out with respect to a living Indian 
community, that of the Meskwaki or Fox Indians near Tama, Iowa. It is an unusually 
candid account of the attempt of a group of scholars, mainly anthropologists from the 
University of Chicago, to apply anthropological knowledge to the solution of prob- 
lems resulting from Fox acculturation and the increasing pressures on the Fox to con- 


form to the major “White”’ culture. 
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From the very beginning of the study there is evidence of a great deal of soul search- 
ing on the part of the scientists as to their right to “interfere” in Fox culture, and 
an awareness of the disruptive effects which any outsiders who enter a native com- 
munity have upon the lives of its members. The rationale adopted by the anthro- 
pologists at Tama was to freely admit that values enter into the operation of such a 
project. At the same time the group strove to let the people they were endeavoring to 
assist set their own goals. In no case were the values of the anthropologists intentionally 
imposed upon the community. Rather, the scientists endeavored to aid the Fox in 
defining their goals and then working toward their achievement. This, to me, is the 
essence of Action Anthropology, and the essential difference between this approach 
and the host of others which have been promulgated and attempted in the past by the 
Indian Service and others. 

The report consists of various documents concerning the Fox project or tangential to 
it, such as scholarly papers, correspondence between participants, newspaper accounts, 
and the like. These documents are arranged in approximate chronological order. There 
is a running commentary by the editors, marked by a ruled line on the outer margin 
of the page. This provides a skeletal framework of historical fact and traces the chang- 
ing ideas of the participants and suggests why the new ideas and new combinations of 
ideas arose. 

Because of its documentary nature, the book is rather difficult reading. This re- 
viewer nevertheless recommends it highly to all those interested in the practical appli- 
cation of anthropological fact and theory. This is an extremely significant report— 
indeed, the Fox project may well come to be regarded as among the most important 
work in anthropology in the past two decades. One wishes that it might be made 
required reading for all Indian Service personnel and others involved in the adminis- 
tration and improvement of non-Western peoples. 


The Structure of Twana Culture with Comparative Notes on the Structure of Yurok Cul- 
ture. W. W. E-menpors and A. L. KroreBer. (Research Studies, a Quarterly Publi- 
cation of Washington State University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Monographic Supple- 
ment No. 2) Pullman: Washington State University, 1960. 576 pp., 12 figures, 4 
maps, 9 tables, bibliography. $6.00. 


Reviewed by STANLEY A. FREED, American Museum of Natural History 


This ethnographic description of two Northwest Coast tribes contains a unique 
feature: the two ethnographies run concurrently instead of successively, follow the 
same outline, and are tied together by a series of numbers in the same way that foot- 
notes are tied to the body of a text. Elmendorf’s Twana ethnography comprises the 
main body of the work with Kroeber’s Yurok ethnography added in the form of foot- 
notes. As nearly as possible, corresponding items appear above and below each other 
on the same page. This technique makes it possible for the reader to follow the item by 
item comparisons with a minimum of effort and confusion. 

The authors undertake a dual ethnography because the two cultures lie in the same 
culture area and are therefore assumed to be similar, and they hope that this pro- 
cedure will help to clarify the nature of the similarity. The unity of the cultures in a 
culture area, says Kroeber, may be due to three factors: numerous similarities of cul- 
ture traits in all aspects of culture; similar environments; or some underlying basic plan 
or structure. Kroeber says that all three count but “ . . . similarity of basic structure is 
what most significantly unites the societies of a ‘culture area,’ even more than the 
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area as an environment unites them, or than the total substantive content of the cul- 
tures” (p. 15). However, this interpretation is not supported too strongly by the data; 
rather, they seem to show that similar economic and technological systems are most 
prominent in uniting Twana and Yurok cultures. 

It is the technique of dual presentation that raises the problem of the unity of the 
culture area. Elmendori’s part of the study was independently written and his an- 
nounced purposes have nothing to do with a discussion of the theoretical basis of the 
culture area, He simply intends to give us a reconstructed picture of Twana as it was 
in 1850 and to show, in so far as possible, the interrelationships among the complexes 
of Twana culture. His study is based primarily on data collected during the summers 
of 1939 and 1940. In view of the fact that Twana culture began changing rapidly by 
1870 and had almost disappeared by 1940, Elmendorf has succeeded to a surprising 
degree. This is largely due to good field methods. One of these deserves mention, not 
because it is new but because it is a useful tool which is infrequently used. This is a 
culture element check list, which Elmendorf used at the end of his field work. It served 
to fill out information on existing culture traits and also showed when customs fre- 
quently found in the region are absent among the Twana. 

Elmendort’s second aim, to present an analysis of the integration of traits and com- 
plexes, is held in mind throughout the study and adds considerably to its value. For 
example, Elmendorf discusses the guardian spirit concept in a variety of culture pat- 
terns: the hunting of sea and land mammals, intercommunity eating contests, occupa- 
tions, names, child rearing, shamanism, and ceremonial. Elmendorf treats most aspects 
of culture but omits language, art, and myths; and his discussion of acculturation is 
very brief. 

Kroeber’s contribution consists of a comparison of the Indians of northwestern 
California with the Twana and brief comments on the theoretical justification of dual 
presentation and on its possibilities and limitations. He uses Yurok to include in addi- 
tion the neighboring Karok, Hupa, Wiyot, and Tolowa. These tribes lie some 500 miles 
south of the Twana. Both groups lie in the southern half of the Northwest Coast cul- 
ture area; therefore, many culture elements and complexes are similar in the two cul- 
tures. But there are also numerous differences regarding both the presence or absence 
of particular traits and the varying emphases placed upon them. For example, among 
the Twana, the sweat house is a small, impermanent structure for use in curing; among 
the Yurok, it is a permanent structure whose functions pervade almost all of Yurok 
life. Ceremonial differences are especially noteworthy. Kroeber comments that of the 
15 Twana ceremonies only one has a fairly outright Yurok parallel (p. 542, footnote 1). 
Differences between Yurok and Twana in economics and technology appear smaller 
than in ceremonial; and this seems to indicate a priority to economics in uniting a cul- 
ture area as opposed to a similarity of traits throughout the culture. 

Other, more pervasive differences exist between Twana and Yurok cultures. Kroeber 
notes: 

... three larger trends toward contrastive orientations which are maintained even in the face of 
the many like items. Socially, the Twana are structured communally by villages, the Yurok 
familially and individually. Economically, Twana living is organized to circulate and distribute 
wealth, Yurok to preserve and retain it. As regards the supernatural, the Twana want and seek 
direct contact of individual human beings with particularized spirits, and encourage public display 
of the private powers thus acquired. The Yurok minimize and depersonalize the contacts. In their 
women’s shamanism, motile pain objects tamed to reside in the curer’s body have very nearly dis- 


placed the guardian spirit (p. 569). 
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The precision with which Kroeber describes these contrastive orientations and his 
failure to characterize clearly the basic plan of Twana and Yurok culture indicate that 
basic structure, as here used, is not likely to be a useful concept in dealing with the 
underlying unity of the culture area. 

Elmendorf and Kroeber have written a well organized and useful report. The study 
is most successful when dealing with traits and complexes; it clearly brings out cultural 
similarities and differences and discusses them in a variety of contexts such as the 
diverse functions of the traits within the cultures and the relation of the two cultures 
to slightly different environments. The study is less successful in dealing with basic 
structure or plan. The problem of a distinctive basic structure in a culture area which 
can be characterized apart from economic adaptations to environment and similarities 
in specific traits and complexes needs further clarification. 


Fruitland, New Mexico: A Navaho Community in Transition. Tom T. SAsaxt. (Cornell 
Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xvii, 
217 pp., 4 appendices, index, map, 6 plates. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM Y. ApaAmMs, UNESCO 


This book marks a significant departure among anthropological studies of the con- 
temporary Navaho. Although nearly all recent students have been concerned with cul- 
ture contact in one way or another, they have commonly stressed the persistence of 
“traditional” Navaho culture patterns in contact situations. In his study of Fruitland, 
Dr. Sasaki takes a searching look at the other side of the picture—at the profound 
stresses and social disintegration wrought by prolonged Navaho contact with modern 
\merican culture in one area. 

The locale of the study is a Navaho farming community in the San Juan Valley of 
northwestern New Mexico. Here, as almost nowhere else in the Southwest, Navahos 
have been in close contact with a considerable rural White population for more than 
two generations. The author’s principal focus of interest is a series of social and cul- 
tural changes which took place in the period from 1950 to 1953, when Fruitland 
Navahos were exposed for the first time to widespread wage work opportunities. Intro- 
ductory chapters sketch the social and cultural condition of the community in 1950, 
just before the coming of the gas pipeline which afforded employment to hundreds of 
Navahos. The changes during and after the building of the pipeline are then examined 
1 terms of the effects of rising cash income on expenditure patterns, over-all social 
relations, and family organization. Three chapters give abbreviated social histories of 
several Fruitland families before and during the transition period. A final chapter 
draws some general conclusions about the processes of culture change with special 
reference to administrative planning in cross-cultural situations. 

It is difficult for several reasons to make a meaningful comparison between Fruit- 
and and other recent studies of the Navaho. The community is in most respects an 
atypical one, made up of transplanted and partly dispossessed families whose orienta- 
tion toward White culture values by 1950 was already far greater than that of most 
contemporary Navahos. Moreover, the study itself is set apart by the author’s purely 
sociological and processual approach to his subject. Culture patterns as such are 
scarcely considered apart from situational social contexts. 

This approach has certain disadvantages. For the most part, the analytical frame- 
vork of the study is minimal. It is a straightforward social history with little attempt 
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at integration, either in the general chapters or in the case studies. The Leighton 
scheme of analysis in terms of dynamic equilibrium is briefly considered in Chapter 5, 
but it is scarcely manifest elsewhere in the book. The highly generalized conclusions 
in the last chapter are presented in the form of recommendations for administrative 
planning, and are not always clearly relevant to the foregoing material. 

Probably the most serious weakness of the book is the lack of integrative descrip- 
tion of Fruitland society either before or after the transformation of 1950-53. As a 
result there are few fixed reference points by which to measure and evaluate the process 
of change which is the focus of the study. The introductory chapters intended to charac- 
terize the community in 1950 are in fact largely abbreviated summaries of culture 
changes during the preceding 20 years, giving an impression that the period from 1950 
to 1953 merely saw the acceleration of a process of social disintegration already far 
advanced. At the end, in 1953, the chronicle is abruptly dropped without any syste- 
matic attempt to summarize the transition process or to predict its future course. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, Fruitland constitutes an important and in 
some respects a unique addition to the literature on contemporary Navaho life. The 
author has witnessed and recorded one of those “explosions” by which the process of 
acculturation so often proceeds. It is certain, too, that as the Navaho population con- 
tinues to expand in future years, and Navaho-White contact is intensified at all points, 
Fruitland will be less and less an atypical community. Dr. Sasaki in his final chapter 
has laid down some pointers for administrators by which some of the social stresses and 
disintegration experienced at Fruitland might be avoided, but it is likely that Navaho 
acculturation will continue in the future as it has in the past to defy the most en- 
lightened efforts at external direction. If so, the history of Fruitland may well be re- 


peated again and again. 


Indian Affairs in Colonial New York: the Seventeenth Century. ALLEN W. TRELEASE. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. xvi, 379 pp. $6.75. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM N. FENTON, New York 

State Museum and Science Service 


This is the most important book to appear in 20 years on the history of contacts 
between American Indians and the colonial powers, and it is the only study by a 
historian of the coastal Algonquians and the Iroquois in relation to the Dutch and later 
English colonies that uses both documentary sources, published books, and articles 
the usual apparatus of historiography—in conjunction with the recent ethnological 
literature. Historians would ascribe it to the genre of Mcllwain’s Introduction to 
Wraxall’s Abridgement of Indian Affairs (1915); to the class of Hunt’s Wars of the 
Troqguois (1940); or possibly to the style of Leach’s recent book on New England in 
King Philip’s War (1958); but it is like none of these. It is a piece of ethnohistorical 
research and writing of the best sort. It suggests that a new type of graduate student 
is emerging from the history departments of universities long famous for colonial 
studies. Anthropological classics have gained a new acceptance among historians. 

It is a welcome book for another reason. With the virtual disappearance from cir- 
culation of certain 19th century classics on the Algonquian and Iroquoian tribes, such 
as E. M. Ruttenber’s Indian Tribes of Hudson’s River (Albany, 1872), Horatio Hale’s 
Troquois Book of Rites (1883), and even such 20th century monographs as Hunt and 
the reviewer’s article in the Swanton volume (Smithsonian Msc. Coll., vol. 100, 1940), 
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which, like the sources on which they are based, are available to students only in librar- 
ies, it is comforting to havea reliable history of the culture contacts of both peoples. 

Indian affairs during the 17th century in New York fall roughly into two main 
divisions involving two European powers—the Dutch to 1664, and the English—in 
contact with two Indian ethnic entities—the Algonquians, who were pretty much 
“expendable” because their “economic value as consumers of . . . trading goods failed 
to outweigh their destructive capacity,” and the Iroquois, who proved ‘“‘valuable”’ 
Indians because they ‘controlled the peltry supply.”’ This is an interesting concept 
because it was to the advantage of the Dutch to appease inland tribes who were strong 
and to enhance their strength. By the time the English controlled New York, the 
coastal Algonquian bands had already declined in importance, and, as the struggle for 
the West began, the Iroquois Confederacy and central Algonquians or “‘Far Indians” 
were courted as allies. It is here that Trelease makes his contribution in seeing that the 
early economic importance of the Iroquois, which is the core of Hunt’s thesis, became 
subordinated to their political and military value as buffers, and even as mercenaries, 
between the English colonies, unable to field an army, and the numerically inferior 
French. And this policy had disastrous effects on the Iroquois themselves, depleting 
their man power; but they reacted by establishing a position of neutrality between the 
two European powers at the opening of the 18th century. This is the historical origin 
of Iroquois independence which enabled them to survive until the American Revolu- 
tion and it is behind their intense feeling of nationalism today. (See Edmund Wilson, 
A pologies to the Iroquois, 1960.) 

Opening with a general chapter on the Indians of New Netherland at the time of 
discovery, to which I shall return, the affairs of the Algonquians around Manhattan, 
such as Governor Kieft’s War, the early importance of the Mahican around Fort 
Orange in the fur trade, then the subjugation and the submergence of these people, 
occupy the first half of the book; and what might be called the Mohawk and Fort 
Orange, or the Five Nations-Albany axis, comprise the climax chapters. The first half 
represents the greatest contribution to learning because the ethnography and accultura- 
tion of the Hudson Valley, Jersey, and Long Island has so long needed systematic 
treatment; but in the discussion of the Iroquois and the English, where the sources 
are richer, there is nicer balance of ethnological theory and historical fact. 

The reviewer and Anthony Wallace had read the opening chapter in manuscript. 
It is most gratifying to find historical depth for my own findings on the Iroquois, and 
those of Wallace on the Delaware, that the village band rather than the tribe is the basis 
of social and political organization, and then to see that the author has read and 
credited the pertinent references. This ability to accept discovery sets the structure on 
a firm footing, as is evidenced in relation to confirming Mooney’s findings on popula- 
tion and in furthering an understanding of the nature of aboriginal land holding and 
its bearing on the nature of the economy in the aboriginal east, with its mixture of 
agriculture and hunting and fishing, its annual round of seasonal activities, the causes 
of village removal, and the effect of these things on social and political organization. 

Trelease makes the most reasonable estimate yet on the probable reason for the 
historic rise of the League of the Iroquois, a phenomenon which has suffered in ap- 
praisal from too much enthusiasm and monistic thinking. He discusses a series of 
contributing factors and, without minimizing the element of morale which made the 
Ongwe onwe, ‘men preeminently,” in their own light, and without overestimating the 
role of the League in Iroquois development, he hits on three reasons: (1) unity (they 
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were better organized than their neighbors); (2) access to guns and ammunition (the 
trade in furs and firearms favored the Albany-Onondaga axis); and (3) their location 
(astride the summit of three drainage systems). Reasonable approaches to complicated 
issues are refreshing. 

In the game of three-cornered politics, the policies of the French and the Dutch 
(and English) present fewer difficulties than the problem of Iroquois motivation. 
Almost without records, save their own wampum belts, and remembered in historical 
documents only through interpreters, the filters of three languages, and the pens of 
half educated clerks, it is small wonder that the sources communicate as much as they 
do today. And Trelease perceives that a primitive society need not have had the same 
motives as advanced European societies. Indeed “Indian civilization . . . was a com- 
posite of more ingredients than the search for wealth.”” Abandoning Hunt’s economic 
determinism, he prefers Snyderman’s analysis of motives behind Iroquois warfare and 
success. The economic was only one of a myriad of causes. The theory advanced by 
Mcllwain in 1915 and elaborated by Hunt in 1940—the idea that the Iroquois struggled 
to be middlemen in the fur trade—has since become the standard interpretation. ““The 
theory has never been proved,” resting as it does on the statements of several French- 
men at later dates, ‘‘and it is not sustained in the Dutch and English records,” which 
speak of early hunting, along with robbery, as the significant source of peltry, and the 
Iroquois are not alleged to be middlemen until 1700 (p. 120). It is, moreover, absurd 
to argue that peaceful trade relations would emerge from warfare, but more reasonable 
to guess that in their western wars “they were reaching out for new hunting lands at 
the expense of their neighbors.” “It would be foolish to deny that the Iroquois ever 
acted or aspired to act as middlemen, but that this was the central feature of their 
warfare and diplomacy is equally unlikely” (p. 120). 

The paradox of the Iroquois position at the end of the 17th century, which was 
first discerned by Lahontan about 1700, has never been set forth as clearly: It “lay 
in the fact that although the Iroquois constituted the greatest economic and military 
threat to Canada they were also the only factor keeping Albany from opening direct 
relations with the Ottawa and thus crippling the Canadian fur trade” (p. 246). But 
Trelease, in crediting Iroquois prowess, is by no means naive about the limitations of 
social control in Iroquois polity. In their quest for neutrality the Iroquois were ‘“‘far 
from pursuing a complicated game of balancing the English and the French against 
each other, as the latter often suspected, the sachems’ policy at this time was still rela- 
tively simple. The difficulty was that they lacked either the decision or the power to 
follow it consistently” (p. 342). 

The task of writing a cultural history of the Iroquois has been advanced consider- 


ably. 


Dakota Winter Counts as a Source of Plains History. James H. Howarp. (Anthro- 
pological Papers, No. 61, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 173.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. pp., 
339-416, bibliography, 3 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by JOHN C. Ewers, Smithsonian Institution 


The author minutely compares Indian interpretations of nine unpublished Dakota 
winter counts with each other and with the several previously published winter 
counts. He concludes that these pictographic year counts, extending from 1785 to 
1931, are quite reliable chronologically. However, nearly identical pictographs for 
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given years were differently interpreted in various counts, making impossible the cer- 
tain identifications of the tribal affiliations of warriors involved in minor engagements 
(not recorded in the White men’s literature) by which the great majority of the years 
prior to 1877 were recalled. This confusion greatly depreciates the historical value of 
Dakota winter counts in this reviewer’s opinion. 

Howard does not consider the important question of the antiquity of the picto- 
graphic winter count among the Dakota. The fact that it was not mentioned in the 
literature prior to 1877, and that few of these records refer to years prior to 1785, sug- 
gest that this type of pictographic record may have been a 19th century invention 
which gained in popularity among the Indians after mid-century, while the prolifera- 
tion of these records in the late years of the century may have been due, at least in 
part, to the interest White men have shown in them. 


Hopi Kachina Dolls: With a Key to Their Identification. Harotp S. Corton. (Re- 
vised Edition.) Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1959. 166 pp., 248 
figures, 18 plates, 43 tables. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Ratpu ALTMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


Collectors and museum curators concerned with the labelling of Hopi Kachina 
dolls will welcome the revised edition of this book which the author had “designed for 
one purpose only, the identification of Kachina dolls’ (p. 12). He classified them ac- 
cording to formal characteristics of their heads. This taxonomic system, black-and- 
white sketches, and concise descriptions provide the key for identification. The addi- 
tion of 16 Kachina dolls to the original list of 250 is the main contribution of the 
new edition. 

It remains the best single listing of Kachintihii available. 

The brief pages on the meaning of Kachina remain unchanged. One still wonders 
whether statements like “Hopi children believe in Kachinas just as our children be- 
lieve in Santa Claus” (p. 5), or “clowns... afford comic relief in the intervals of 
serious Ceremonies” (p. 7) may not be inadvertently misleading oversimplifications. 

Although enlarged, the bibliography leaves out Frederick Dockstader’s very rele- 
vant The Kachina and the White Man (1954). 


Fagui Myths and Legends. WARNER (Collector). (Anthropological 
Papers, Number 2.) Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. 73 pp., bibliography. 
$1.25. 


Reviewed by RALPH L. BEALS, University of California, Los Angeles 


The scanty body of folktales and legends from Mexican Indian sources will be en- 
riched by these 61 stories from the Yaqui of southern Sonora, long one of the most inde- 
pendent groups of Mexico. The stories were collected during 1942 in Potam, Sonora, 
and in Barrio Libre, a settlement of Yaqui immigrants near Tucson, Arizona. Slightly 
more than three pages is devoted to a synopsis of the cultural setting and two pages 
to Yaqui story telling. The latter discusses the characteristics of Yaqui stories in gen- 
eral terms. A page and a half is devoted to brief biographies of the four men who told 
the stories. 

lhe stories presumably were collected in Spanish and translated into the sometimes 
overly literary English in which they are printed. A few seem almost unaltered Euro 
pean stories, but in most cases either European stories have been altered substantially 

t there is a mixture of European and aboriginal elements in varying degree. For 
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example, a fairly European version of the tar-baby story substitutes coyote for rabbit. 
Subjects range from origin accounts, presumably once with some sacred character, 
through secular stories of historical character, to what appear to be purely secular 
stories of entertainment. A rather high percentage concern animal characters of which 
coyote is the most common. 

Analytic comments or comparative notes on the stories are few. Comparisons are 
generally limited to the Tepecano, Huichol, and the Pueblos, and there is no indication, 
for example whether or not the rather numerous Coyote tales link with the widespread 
California-Great Basin Coyote cycles. There are some errors and omissions: for ex- 
ample, one work cited in the text does not appear in the bibliography, while a song 
text is given in Yaqui without translation. None of these minor imperfections detract 
from the importance of the collection to future students. 


Narody Sibiri (The Peoples of Siberia). M. G. LEvIN and L. P. Potapov (Eds.) (Part of 
a series Narody Mira (Peoples of the World), S. P. Totstov, general editor. Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Science of the USSR, 1956. 1084 pp., bibliography, glossary, 401 
illustrated pages (line drawings, photographs, 11 color plates), index, 4 maps (3 
line, 1 colored, hardpaper). $8.20. 

Reviewed by PAUL FriEprRIcH, University of Pennsylvania 


This book exceeds in quality and significance its counterparts in the series entitled 
Peoples of the World (e.g., Africa). The treatment is, in the first place, less distorted by 
political tendenciousness and, second, the Russians know Siberia better than anyone 
else since it, with the East Slavic area, is, so to speak, their home territory. Emerging 
after the shattering effect of certain events in the past decades, the present volume 
represents in part the rebirth of a proud ethnographic tradition with deep pre-revolu- 
tionary roots. The group of 25 authors have tried to write a ‘“‘free-wheeling, generaliz- 
ing article about each of the people, in which is characterized ... the culture. . . in 
the revolutionary period and under the conditions of the Soviet system.” 

The first chapter (87 pages), by the well known archeologist, Okhladnikov, deals in 
considerable detail with Early Man sites along the great Siberian rivers, many exca- 
vated quite recently. This specific evolutionary background and the following section 
on physical anthropology should probably be translated as soon as possible, as well, 
perhaps, as the long section on the Great Russian peasant in Siberia, a fascinating prob- 
lem in ecological adaptation. The second part of the book includes sections on many 
peoples who do not currently figure on the world samples of Western ethnographers 
(e.g., the Udegeyans, Sinicized Southern Tungusic fishermen on the lower Amur), 
many of them displaying typologically unusual features (e.g., the Dolgani house sleds). 
“Southern Siberia” thus comprises: Buryats, Yakuts, Altayans (“‘White Kalmyks”’ or 
“Black Tatars’), Khakasians (Tatars of Krasnoyarsk), Tuvins, Western Siberian 
Tatars, Shors, and Tofolars. The largest section, on “‘Northern Siberia and the Far 
East,” covers the Khants (Ostiaks), Mants (Voguls), Nens (Samoyed), Nganasans, 
Ents (Yenisei Samoyed), Kets, Evenks (Tungus), Dolgans, Evens, Negidals, Nana- 
yans, Ulchians, Udegeyans, Orochians, Oroks, Nivkhians (Gilyak), Yukagir, Chuck- 
chee, Koryak, Itel’mens (Kamchadal), and Aleuts. The average coverage is 37 pages, 
with over 30 pages for eleven groups; allowing for illustrations, the average article 
contains about 14,000 words (compared, for example, with about 11,000 in one of the 
chapters in Our Primitive Contemporaries). Much is drawn exclusively from Russian 
sources (over 800 bibliographical items). 
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The groups covered range in size from the miniscule Oroks (362) to the Yakuts 
(235,926), and the millions of Siberian Russians. Spatial distribution swings from con- 
centration in one kolkhoz, to the occupation of relatively restricted ecological niches, 
to the Tungus, sprinkled over three million square miles. The northernmost group, inci- 
dentally, is the Nganasan. The rigor of presentation would have been enhanced by a 
theoretical section clarifying the taxonomic theory and tabulating the 40-odd cultures 
in a hierarchically organized chart. As it stands, the list of cultures is similar to the 
listing of traits within each chapter. Ethnographic diversity, also, is not quite as great 
as might appear at first blush, since several sets could be subsumed under more generic 
rubrics (e.g., the Shors and Tofolars, both Russianized hunters and agriculturalists 
speaking closely related Turkic dialects). The authors, however, have operated through 
a combination of linguistic, ethnographic, historical, and prehistoric criteria (with, ap- 
parently, a trait-inventory concept of culture), in a manner that is generally tenable, 
although specialists would take issue on specific points. 

The format of these culture summaries has American analogues, such as Service’s 
recent Profile of Primitive Culture (though lacking the stimulating functional insights 
of the latter). The Gilyak, for example, are presented under the following headings: 
names, location, population, geography, fauna, flora, contiguous groups, subdivisions, 
administrative groupings, linguistic factors (structural features, genetic status, dia- 
lects), prehistoric origins, history, economy and technology (fishing, sealing, hunting, 
smithing, etc.), agriculture, domesticated animals, transport, dwellings, settlement pat- 
terns, village structure, social organization (marriage, clan, etc.), law, political au- 
thority, trade relations, social stratification, religion (e.g., animism, bear ceremonial), 
folklore, poetry, art. A paragraph on physical anthropology here and elsewhere is 
needed. Fortunately, Lenin’s interest in Gilyak “group marriage” (aroused by Stern- 
berg’s famous work) is hardly more than mentioned. 

The positive features of such coverage are the extraordinary detail on material cul- 
ture (helped by the numerous illustrations of, for example, six types of sled for a par- 
ticular group). In addition, the authors tend to spell out regional variations within one 
culture rather than necessarily to decide on ore “over-all pattern” (especially laud- 
able in the case of the widely distributed Tungus, Yakuts, and Russians). The sketches 
of post-contact times, running from one to four pages constitute a remarkably succinct 
ntroduction to Siberian ethnohistory. Here and elsewhere one feels the close ties of 
Soviet ethnography with history and linguistics, in contrast to the comparative lack 
ol psychological and, to a lesser extent, of sociological orientation. The 2 to 20 pages 
on post-revolutionary events that cap each chapter contain novel information on accul- 
turation; we learn, for example, of 2 Tungus Ph.D.’s and of many Tungus now on col- 
lective farms (some of which bring in over a million rubles annually). But there seems 
to be little concern with the abstract processes of culture change, per se. The refusal of 
Soviet ethnographers to entertain ‘cultural relativism” influences their interpretations 
in some obvious ways, and is, presumably, connected with the potential role of such 
indigenous peoples in the exploitation of natural resources. 

On the negative side, The Peoples of Siberia sometimes distorts or omits facts about 
hostile contact between aborigines and the Soviet government (compare Kolarz’ books). 
his is not so much a fault of Potapov and the rest as of a political system which de- 
nounces historic “objectivity”; the sections on pre-revolutionary contacts, on the other 
hand, afford a reasonably well-balanced account of the advantages and seamy sides of 
Russianization. Second, the authors occasionally discredit or neglect foreign language 
sources, notably Shirokogorov; here, in fact, we are treated to a (probably sound) 
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polemic in which the Soviet expert insists that the Tungus, rather than originating in 
North China, are linguistically Tunguized Paleosiberians of the Western Baikal area, 
whose Neolithic antecedents (with corresponding physical types) date back to the sec- 
ond millenium B.C. The description of kinship is not up to British standards but, on 
the other hand, the tendency to set such structures in a context of changing historical 
relations—the synchronic-diachronic dichotomy is not rigidly adhered to—leads to 
more realistic interpretations of a ‘‘clan” than is perhaps true in the case of those of 
our more westerly friends who have breathed too deeply of the pure serene of kinship 
terminology. Throughout this vast tome we find concise and theoretically significant 
delineations of the chain reactions that were set off in Siberian social structure through 
involvement with the money economy and the vast market system of Russia, from the 
USSR of 1950 all the way back to the yasak (fur tribute) originally demanded by the 
Tsarist Cossaks in the early 17th century. The 4-page glossary could bear expansion 
since it does not account for a considerable number of rather specialized ecological and 
ethnographic terms (e.g., Siberian elk, versus East Siberian elk). 

To readers of Russian, The Peoples provides a quick introduction to the patterns 
and bibliography for Siberian cultures (except the Birobidjani Jews), and is therefore 
valuable for setting up courses on the boreal regions and the Soviet area. Second, one 
can, with the 40-page index, employ this book for comparative and distributional 
studies; a trial run on bear ceremonial revealed responsible coverage and certain re- 
cently uncovered twists not known, for example, to Hallowell when he published his 
classic article on the subject back in 1926. Students of culture change and certain types 
of descriptive ethnography will profit from The Peoples, and certainly every major 
library should have it on its shelves. No comparable American compendium on the 
Indians of the United States exists to date. 


Warera Nihonjin “We Japanese’’. Compiled by the editorial section, Heibonsha. Tokyo: 
Heibonsha, 1960. 5 vols., approx. 190 pp. each; illustrated. Yen 420 per vol. (approx. 
$1.17 U. S.), paper. 

Reviewed by Davip W. PLatu, Harvard University 


Our Japanese colleagues have cracked the professional cake of custom and have 
come out with a new model for the anthropological expression of life in a complex 
civilization, a model that takes advantage of modern photography and gravure print- 
ing. The results merit a looking-over by the anthropological many. 

I say looking-over because the captions and essays in these volumes are in Japa- 
nese, useful only to the specialist few. But the more than 1500 photographs—and the 
way they are used—are open to anyone with eyes to see. Probably only someone who 
reads Japanese, or who has friends who read Japanese, can in clear conscience utilize 
these photos for depth analysis. However, any careful viewer is free to savor these 
first fruits of what could become a rich harvest of pictorial ethnography. 

Each volume consists of (a) several short popular essays prepared for the series by 
scholars in the social sciences and humanities, and (b) from 190-390 photographs oi! 
high quality technically and descriptively, in an exciting format. Apart from items of 
historical value, all photographs date from within the past 10 years. Each volume is 
itself unitary, and the series as a whole becomes more than the sum of its units, thanks 
to consistency in format, editing, and approach, and thanks also to the quality which 
photographs have of evoking imaginative linkages from one volume to the others. 

Evoking a ‘creative integration” of a culture is one of our aims in the writing of 
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ethnographies. But I sometimes wonder if we are not defeated in this by the necessary 
linearity of words—and if the multiple stereo-effect of photographs may not provide us 
with a pole for vaulting the word barrier. 

We have a small number of pictorial essays on primitive cultures, and a smaller 
number on limited aspects of the civilizations. However, so far as I know Warera 
Nihonjin is the first attempt at a truly panoramic photoethnography. It is not quite a 
“complete’”’ ethnography in the handbook sense; for example it does not treat myth, 
language, or prehistory. Nevertheless, it is able to build up in the reader’s mind a new 
kind of integration of Japanese culture. And, if this integration is not so stubbornly 
factual as the cross-cultural files, neither is it so soaringly impressionistic as some of the 
schemes for national character. One of the great merits of the series is that it gives the 
reader an intellectual grasp of the fantastic fabric of complexity that comprises Japa- 
nese culture, a complexity that so far finds expression only in such things as travel- 
folder juxtapositions of horsecarts and helicopters. 

As help to the general viewer, I have listed below in a broad translation the titles 
of the volumes and of their major chapter headings. Volume numbers and pagination 
in the originals also are in arabic numerals and should not be too difficult to locate. 

1) Body: pp. 7-46, Body type; 47-136, Bearing and posture; 137-170, Health and 
physique; 171-180, The present-day body. 

2) Environment: pp. 1-50, The face of the homeland; 51-114, The changing sea- 
sons; 115-164, Environment and occupation; 165-178, The new homeland. 

3) Society: pp. 7-50, Social relationships; 51-78, Workshop contacts; 79-124, Con- 
cern for government; 125-152, Spiritual foundations; 153-168, Public behavior; 169- 
182, The expanding world. 

4) Life cycle: pp. 7-32, Children’s paradise; 33-66, The unruly ages; 67-118, Sons 
and daughters; 119-164, Pillar of the family; 165-180, After sixty. 

5) History of a way of Life: (political-social trends since 1868, by reign-periods) pp. 
1-56, Meiji (1868-1912); 57-90, Taisho (1912-1926); 91-180, Showa (1926-present). 
This volume departs from the general plan of the first 4, and is far less successful, a 
mere history in the usual sense. 

On another level, Warera Nihonjin may be a sign of the postwar penetration of an 
anthropological viewpoint into Japanese thought. (The planning board included two 
prominent anthropologists.) And the fact that a full volume is devoted to the body per- 
haps testifies to the vigor of physical anthropology within this viewpoint. Racism in the 
sense of seeking biological bases for Japanese uniqueness is still a popular highbrow 
pastime, but in this volume attention centers on the influence of culture on the soma. 

The challenge is out: why cannot we have similar studies of other complex civiliza- 
tions—similarly priced down where we can afford them? The task may not be simple, 
but it does not seem so impossible either, thanks to Japanese pathfinding. 


Rusembilan: A Malay Fishing Village in Southern Thailand. THomas M. Fraser, Jr. 
(Cornell Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 
1960. xviii, 281 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, frontispiece, 11 illustrations, 16 
plates. $5.75. 

Reviewed by Jup1tH Dyamour, London 


When he went to Rusembilan with his wife and an interpreter, Mr. Fraser set him- 
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Aside from studying the sociocultural organization of a whole community, it was the purpose of 
this study to explore aspects of the following problems: In what way and to what extent does the 
Malay community in southern Thailand form a part of a regional and national whole, and how 
may it be said to be discontinuous from such a whole? . . . It was also proposed to investigate the 
process of change occurring within the community and to determine what differential factors were 
operative in the process. It was realized that residence of less than a year within the community 
would not be sufficient to study the complete range of change within the community or to analyse 
fully any one type of change. It was hoped, however, that sufficient data could be observed to 
warrant certain valid generalizations and to provide a base line for further research in southern 
Thailand. 


To the question, did the author succeed in this immense task, the answer is that he 
did so only in part. Indeed, one wonders if any other anthropologist (however experi- 
enced, and even if he possessed an excellent knowledge of the Malay and Thai lan- 
guages) would have set himself such a task in the short period (February through 
September 1956) available to Mr. Fraser. This having been said, one must add at once 
that Rusembilan is admirably lucid in its opening descriptive chapters. The author goes 
on to present an impressive amount of material on the economy of the area (3 chapters 
deal successively with “Maritime Economy,” “Economy of the Land,” and “Trade 
and Commerce’’), and analyzes his material with skill. Raymond Firth’s Malay 
Fishermen provided him with a fruitful basis of comparison and he naturally makes 
many references to this work. 

Malays are a minority group in Thailand, they are Muslims and speak Malay, and 
Mr. Fraser boldly describes their uneasy relations with Thai officialdom and the con- 
flicts arising from such matters as the curriculum in government schools, taxation, and 
law and justice. 

However, the chapter on community organization is frankly disappointing. Since 
the author tells us that he completed one house-to-house survey of population, we ex- 
pected detailed data on household composition. Since he states that there are no fixed 
rules of post-marital residence it would have been valuable to discover what, in effect, 
people did. Later, a chapter is devoted to “Belief in Spirits’ in succession to one on 
‘“Rusembilan as a Moslem Community,” while marriage and divorce are dealt with 
sketchily in a section of the chapter on “The Life Cycle.” 

The discussion on social change suffers from an excess of quotations from, and 
references to, works by social scientists; and at least one reader has the uneasy feeling 
that Mr. Fraser might have spent with advantage less time reading the literature on 
the subject and more time in the area whose social change he discusses and attempts to 
analyze. Many, however, will envy the author his residence in a community where the 
old are full of praise for the young’s industry and piety. In his final paragraph he quotes 
old men as saying, ‘‘Today, everyone has money all the time, . . . The young men today 
are better than we were....” Surely one must not be thought too frivolous if one 
prays for social change in Rusembilan to come to a happy standstill, now that the good 
new days have arrived. 

Appendix A deals with the introduction of motorboats in Rusembilan, and Appendix 
B with the language of the area. 


Food Habits and Nutrient Intakes in a Siamese Rice Village. Studies in Bang Chan, 1952- 
1954. Haze. M. Hauck, SAOVANEE SUDSANEH and JANE R. Hanks with the assist- 
ance of ANUSITH RAJATASILPIN, SAPHA INDRASUD, Mary B. CAMPBELL and 
DANA THORANGKUL. (Cornell Thailand Project, Interim Report Series, Number 4; 
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Data Paper: Number 29, Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, Cornell University.) Ithaca: Cornell University, May 1958. xii, 129 pp., 2 
charts, 18 tables, 3 appendices. $1.00. Mimeographed. 


Reviewed by Ricuarp N. Apams, University of California (Berkeley) 
and Michigan State University 


This is the second publication concerning nutrition issued by the Cornell Thailand 
project. It conforms to its title, with slightly half the report being devoted to food habits 
and the remainder to the results of a dietary survey. The data are derived from a series 
of field visits by the various authors, but primarily present the results of a year-long 
dietary survey of 11¢sample households in Bang Chan, a village 20 miles outside of 
Bangkok. The dietary data analysis answers most of the usual questions, but there is 
additional valuable data on seasonal variations and on food economics and distribution. 
The report is the product of cooperation of nutritionists and anthropologists, with the 
emphasis on the former. 

The first part of the volume provides a description of the locale and a review of some 
relevant social characteristics. This is followed by a detailed report on the sources, 
kinds, and amounts of foods used by the townspeople. This section draws heavily on 
previous published work of the Cornell project on school children reports, on structured 
interviews with mothers, and on field notes by various members of the project. Sources 
are carefully indicated and generalizations are usually restricted to specific material. 

The second half of the report is based on a year-long study of 11 households. Each 
household was visited and data collected for a 24-hour period on 4 occasions during 
the year. A series of matching households were selected for age, sex, and numbers of 
individuals. From an earlier random sample used in a medical survey, six families with 
clinical evidence of nutritive deficiencies, and five without, were chosen. A subsequent 
economic survey of the families did indicate what appear to be significant differences 
between the two groups in economic level in terms of amount of land owned and 
worked. Interestingly enough, however, the cash food cost per capita appears about the 
same for each group (p. 62). Food intake details also confirmed the differences between 
the two groups but not in as striking a form as the land differences might suggest. 
Beriberi in the deficiency group was the only clear deficiency disease observed. Sea- 
sonal variation in calorie intake was striking with a 22 per cent to 27 per cent increase 
being shown in the heavy work over the light work season (p. 80). The central im- 
portance of rice is emphasized in both the descriptive material and in the analyses, but 
it is perhaps worth calling attention to the fact that in the deficiency group rice is the 
single largest contributor to all nutrients except Vitamin A and C (p. 75). 

The selection of the sample families for the dietary survey leaves problems. The use 
of an unsatisfactory random medical sample led to the arbitrary addition of further 
families with evidence of deficiency. The deviant selection procedure probably reflects 
the nutritionist’s concern over dietary problems; but it inhibits one anthropologist’s 
need for accurate representative information. It is not clear why both goals could not 
have been achieved by more careful handling of the sampling procedure. 

Such interim reports as this are most welcome. In this day of the grand project, 
the advance of knowledge should not have to await the grand report. It is to be hoped 
that in later reports the rich food data herein can be more closely tied into the on- 
going social structure of the community itself. Although the nutritionist-anthropologist 
combination has here been fruitful, some integration is still needed both in method 
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(e.g., more specific relational data on the families in the sample) and in purpose (e.g., 
a representative picture of the community as opposed to the therapeutic view). 


Yam Cultivation in the Trust Territory. JOHN E. DEYouNG (Ed.). (Anthropological 
Working Papers, No. 4.) Guam, M.I.: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, May 


1959. ii, 65 pp. n.p. 


The Oyabun-Kobun in Palau. Ropert K.’McKwnient. (Anthropological Working Pa- 
pers, No. 5.) Guam, M. I.: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, July 1959. i, 
17 pp. n.p. 


Taro Cultivation Practices and Beliefs. Part I. The Western Carolines. Part II. The 
Eastern Carolines and the Marshall Islands. Joun E. DEYounG (Ed.). (Anthro- 
pological Working Papers, No. 6.) Guam, M. I.: Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, January 1960. Part I: ii, 1-68 pp.; Part II: ii, 69-140 pp. n.p. 


Breadfruit Cultivation Practices and Beliefs in Palau. RoBERT K. McKnicut. (Anthro- 
pological Working Papers, No. 7.) Guam, M. I.: Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, March 1960. i, 1-25 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by ALLAN SmitH, Washington State University 


These publications, issued in mimeographed quarto form from the Office of the 
Staff Anthropologist, have been compiled by current or former Trust Territory per- 
sonnel, mainly District Anthropologists (abbreviated D.A. below) and Assistant 
Anthropologists (abbreviated A.A.), the latter themselves Micronesians. They are 
intended primarily to provide agriculturists, teachers, and other administration per- 
sonnel with regional cultural data of practical interest. Although presenting the data 
in a traditional descriptive-functional manner without making explicit the possible 
action implications of these data, they are clearly of potential value to field adminis- 
trators. How widely this potential is in fact realized can only be assessed within the 
Trust Territory, a question not at issue here. 

Since these reports are not designed for an anthropological audience, it is perhaps 
unfair to judge them thus. In the present context, however, such an evaluation is called 
for. Viewed as anthropological documents they manifest clear deficiencies. They lay 
no claim to theoretical sophistication or to an exhaustive descriptive treatment of 
their subjects, though individual papers naturally vary somewhat on these scores. 
Occasional unclear sentences, editorial lapses (as when fig. 2 precedes fig. 1), and 
typographical errors occur. Except for a brief note in Paper No. 7, no explanations of 
the phonemic or phonetic systems employed are provided, although these seem required 
for an understanding of such orthographic sequences as rrdial, tchel, llasch, and 
dalassch in Palauan, and nidp, nék, mwék, and kiil in Trukese. No maps are included. 
Botanical identifications are given, but definitiveness in this regard is explicitly dis- 
claimed. Where several geographical areas are separately surveyed, as in the first and 
third publications, no attempt is made to provide a terminal summary or comparative 
section. These may be petty imperfections in view of the admittedly preliminary nature 
of the data and from the standpoint of the primary purpose of the series, but they limit 
to some degree the anthropological usefulness of the reports. 

On the other hand, the series reports original field research by investigators with 
at least a minimal anthropological background and with virtually unrivaled oppor- 
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tunities for field observation. The authors have found their basic aim inconsistent with 
careful, often perceptive, and soundly objective procedures of data collection, analysis, 
and organization. Their contributions add new descriptive data in depth to the ethno- 
graphic literature. Hence, despite their minor deficiencies, these publications are well 
worth examination by anthropologists interested in Micronesia or in their specific sub- 
ject matter. The Trust Territory is to be commended for encouraging its anthropolo- 
gists to undertake fundamental field research as a supplement to routine administra- 
tive assignments, for initiating single-subject investigations in the several island areas 
with a generally comparable conceptual framework, for seeing the results of the studies 
into print, and for making it possible for the findings to reach an audience beyond its 
own administrative personnel. 

In the first of these four publications the yam cultivation complex is discussed in 
three areas: in Ponape by Frank Mahony (D.A.) and Pencile Lawrence (A.A.) (pp. 1- 
13), in Palau by Robert K. McKnight (D.A.) and Adalbert Obak (A.A.) (pp. 14-37), 
and in Yap by Francis Defngin (A.A.) (pp. 38-65). To some extent the data are not 
entirely comparable, reflecting in particular the differing social and economic impor- 
tance of the tuber: this ranges from its fullest development on Ponape, continuously 
downward through Yap, the Sonsorol-Merir group, and the Palaus, finally to Tobi 
in the southwestern corner of Micronesia where yams are not even cultivated. Never- 
theless, each study contributes information on the traditional prestige position and 
economic importance of yams, the principal varieties recognized with their designa- 
tions (generally without linguistic analysis) and individual status rankings, the fea- 
tures (botanical and otherwise) upon which the native taxonomic classification is 
based, their cultivation techniques including variations keyed to the different growth 
requirements and prestige values of the several types, and the traditional or historic 
geographic source of many varieties. Some attention is also devoted to the broader 
context of yam cultivation and use: e.g., to associated beliefs and practices, both 
magico-religious and more generally social. On the whole, the Palau article appears the 
least laudable, being somewhat inclined to discursiveness, obscurity, and seeming 
irrelevancies. In the second publication, McKnight describes the structural charac- 
teristics and functional role of two slightly different contemporary Palauan mani- 
festations of the traditional Japanese “master-apprentice” system. They were de- 
veloped in imitation of Japanese models within which the present organization leaders 
functioned in minor roles during the period of Japanese control. Differences between 
these Palauan units and the Japanese model are described. Since these unitsare evidently 
of minor social importance, the paper contributes a relatively unimportant body of 
information to our understanding of Palauan society. The data are nevertheless of 
some theoretical interest as a documented example of institution diffusion by imita- 
tion, accompanied by change in structural details as well as in associated values and 
emotional content to produce a better fit with local conditions. 

The first part of the “Taro Cultivation” pair of publications contains two articles, 
one relating to Palau by Robert K. McKnight (D.A.) and Adalbert Obak (A.A.) 
(pp. 1-47) and the other to Yap by Dai You Kim (District Agriculturist) and Francis 
Defngin (A.A.) (pp. 48-68). Part II, bour.d separately from the first, includes papers 
discussing the matter on Truk by Frank Mahony (D.A.) (pp. 69-98), on Ponape by 
the same author (pp. 99-132), and in the Marshalls by Tion Bikajle (A.A.) (pp. 133- 

10). All articles cover basically the same ground: cultivated varieties of Colocasia, 
Cyrtosperma, Alocasia, and the newly introduced Xanthosoma (all termed “‘taro”’), 
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their respective economic and socio-ceremonial importance, and their traditional and 
historic origin; the physical characteristics of the cultivation plots; cultivation pro- 
cedures with their variations according to plant type, individual preference, and soil 
conditions; and the magico-religious and myth associations of the plants. Brief com- 
parative data are provided for the Sonsorol, Pulo Ana, and Merir group and for Tobi 
in the Palauan paper. Similar, but much more substantial comparative information, 
is given for the various high and low island areas of the Truk complex in the Truk re- 
port, and for the Polynesian outliners of Kapingamarangi-Nukuoro and for Ngatik- 
Mokil-Pingelap and Kusaie in the Ponape article. The Palau account is particularly 
rich in its peripheral data: e.g., on the physical arrangement of the typical taro plot 
and its functional subdivisions, the cycle of popularity through which a newly dis- 
covered or introduced variety typically runs, and the role of taro in the socio-ritual 
life of the developing individual. The Yap article devotes special attention to the 
magico-religious overtones of taro cultivation and consumption, and attempts, not 
notably successfully, to explain the relation between the taro complex and the compli- 
cated caste-class aspect of the social structure. The Truk and Ponape contributions 
are the most professional in approach and the most facilely written and clearly pre- 
sented. That describing the Trukese situation is of special interest for its exposition 
of the methods used in planting dry taro to produce corms with different characteris- 
tics, in controlling various weed growths, and in preparing the harvested food for con- 
sumption. As with the Ponape paper, detailed descriptive information is given on the 
different types of taro recognized (116 are specified for the Ponape area) and on the 
economic and social value of many. The brief article covering the Marshalls, where 
only Cyrtosperma is native and taro is today generally only a secondary food, offers 
a convenient but rather thin survey of the basic data. 

The final publication briefly compares the economic and prestige importance of 
breadfruit in Palau and in the low Southwestern islands. It describes the six cultivated 
breadfruit varieties (one seeded), methods of propagation, distribution geographically 
and by soil conditions, harvesting procedures, magical and ritual associations, and 
especially methods by which the flesh and the seeds are prepared for food. Uses of the 
breadfruit tree are mentioned. Attention is given to traditional and legendary refer- 
ences to the tree. Finally, the role of breadfruit in the current agricultural program 
of the administration is briefly discussed, together with difficulties anticipated in 
increasing its use, especially on the high islands of the Palauan group. 


Ta’u: Stability and Change in a Samoan Village. LoweLL D. Hormes. (Reprint of the 
Polynesian Society, Number 7.) Wellington, New Zealand: The Polynesian Society 
Incorporated, 1958. xii, 87 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, diagram, map, 3 tables. 
12/6. 

Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


This is an account of the first field trip made in 1954 by an American ethnologist, 
in which the writer, his wife, and infant daughter spent five months in the Manu’an 
islands and four subsequent months in Tutuila working with Manu’an informants 
and government records. It represents almost one third of a Ph.D. dissertation at 
Northwestern University. It is presented as a restudy in an area where many previous 
ethnographical observations exist, with a central emphasis on culture change. 

Restudies are still an expensive use of our very limited trained scientific personnel, 
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and it would seem desirable that a restudy either attempt to document the details of 
social change by using every available source, including the unpublished notes and 
knowledge of living former field workers; or be designed as a test case in changes of 
method, in which all contact with any but published sources would be eliminated; or 
make use of new methods, new conceptual schemes, or specific new instruments. Un- 
fortunately, this monograph not only does none of these, but with few exceptions— 
careful use of the government records for demographic data, the publication of a 
census map, and regrouping of material culture items in a new form—uses a method- 
ology and conceptual framework less modern than that available to Buck and myself 
in the mid-twenties. Sources are haphazardly cited, comparisons with old and new 
sources are unsystematic, no justification is given for using a Western Samoan source 
rather than a Manu’an, practices are less minutely localized (e.g., discussion of hiero- 
glyphic tabus—Mead, Social Organization of Manuw’a, B. P. Bishop Museum Bull, 76, 
p. 120-121, and Holmes, p. 33-34), the native language was less extensively used, there 
is no record of the use of photography, cinema film, tape recording, a more modern 
analysis of the language, taking modern nutritional records, attention to kinesics, 
or the use of the contemporary interest in lineage analysis which yielded results for 
Ember’s recent study. There is nothing here which will key in with the contemporary 
interests of the British siructural anthropologists. 

The materials suggest not only the predicted conservatism of Manu’an culture, with- 
in the general framework of observations made by Keesing, Stanner, and myself, but 
some degree of hyperconservatism and reactive hardening: the persistence of customs 
that were disappearing in 1925, like ceremonial defloration and tattooing, and the 
existence of “recognized specialists who deal with spirits.”” (The vagueness of this 
statement is characteristic of the manner in which the material is presented.) There ap- 
pears to be an increased manufacture of bark cloth, which now appears in the oloa— 
exchange given by the bridegroom side—apparently as a substitute for cloth, rather 
than as part of foga—the bride’s side (Holmes’ statements here are contradictory; cf. 
pages 13, 52, and 53). 

The ambiguity here is a pity, as the traditional constituents of dowry and bride- 
price have important theoretical implications which I discussed in 1930, in connec- 
tion with the division of labor within the household, and the imbalance that had de- 
veloped because of the absence of a local source of red feathers in Manu’a (toga in 
Western Samoa), and the decline of the woodworking crafts. This imbalance was re- 
flected in an imbalance between the obligations of chiefs and talking chiefs, where the 
talking chief claimed toga and gave oloa. An increase in bark cloth making, and a shift 
in the position of home-manufactured bark cloth, as a substitute for cloth bought with 
money, might have important repercussions in the chief-talking chief relationships. But 
here, as in the treatment of kinship, where I raised questions of kinship models as a 
basis for political organization, Holmes is content with a list of kinship terms of the sort 
usually found in a good dictionary, 

On the side of change, there appears to be a greater role for the biological father in 
child care and the training of boys, increased importance of the local modern medical 
practitioners, especially in childbirth, a decreased sex division in the children’s play 
group, and possibly—although the matter is not discussed—a decrease in the demand 
that young children and adolescents avoid the appearance of precocity. 

A shift in interest in the presentation of ethnographic material to include through- 
out a discussion of the contemporary political scene and the detailed interpenetration 
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of the traditional by the imported is emphasized in Holmes’ complaint that “Samoan 
culture as it actually existed was discussed systematically only in the appendix to this 
work (Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa,” page 70). Only the general unsystematic way 
in which the monograph is organized prevents me from branding this statement as 
inaccurate, for Coming of Age discusses such matters as residence in the pastor’s house- 
hold, the role of the church in attitudes toward chastity, the relationship of the school 
to precocity, etc., hardly a “traditional culture setting unaltered by change.” But the 
difference in style of presentation of traditional and contemporary material is impor- 
tant, although less so for Samoa, because Keesing in 1930 was already doing studies 
which dealt with this type of simultaneous attentiveness to the old and the new. 


Childhood in Rakau: The First Five Years of Life. JANE Ritcuie. (Victoria University 
College Publications in Psychology No. 10.) (Monographs on Maori Social Life and 
Personality, No. 3.) Wellington, New Zealand: Victoria University College, 1957. 
198 pp., 18 tables. n.p. 


Rakau Children: From Six to Thirteen Years. MARGARET JANE Ear-e. (Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington Publications in Psychology No. 11.) (Monographs on Maori 
Social Life and Personality, No. 4.) Wellington, New Zealand: Victoria University, 
1958. 108 pp., 8 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by BEATRICE B. WHITING, Harvard University 


The two monographs by Jane Ritchie and Margaret Earle are part of a series of 
four studies describing the development of the personality of acculturated modern 
Maori from birth to adulthood. The studies were carried out in the community of 
Rakau in New Zealand by staff members and graduate students of the Department of 
Psychology at Victoria University of Wellington under the direction of Ernest Beagle- 
hole. Jane Ritchie’s volume covers child training in Rakau during the first five years of 
life and the assessment of the five-year-old’s personality. Margaret Jane Earle’s 
volume includes a very brief discussion of child life from 6 to 13 and an evaluation of 
the personality of the middle years child. (The other two volumes deal with an assess- 
ment of adolescent and adult personality.) This research is to be commended for its 
attempt to relate child training and child experiences to the developing personality as 
measured by standardized tests at four different periods in the life of an individual. The 
design is unusual in that the four studies were done independently with the aim of 
discovering how the personality characteristics changed with time, but perhaps more 
importantly whether it was possible for the researchers at each period to predict the 
experiences which had preceded and the future developments to come. Of particular 
interest therefore is the comparison of the findings of the four studies. 

Jane Ritchie’s socialization material was gathered from interviews with 34 mothers. 
Seven mothers were interviewed twice and three were interviewed up to five times. In 
reporting the interviews Jane Ritchie includes some excellent descriptions of child 
behavior and mother-child interaction. The assessment of the five-year-old’s per- 
sonality is based on 20 unstructured interviews in which a series of twelve dolls (dressed 
to represent a family) were used as stimulus material for the first interview, and the 
task of making a plasticine person in the second. The interpretation of the doll play 
material was mainly in terms of the total frequency of selection of each doll, the fre- 
quencies of allocation of dolls to each other, the frequency of expressed likes and dis- 
likes for family members, and the frequency of 15 types of behavior. The protocols taken 
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during the plasticine session were scored in terms of Murray’s needs, and the findings 
compared to Gesell’s description of five-year-olds. All tables compare the boys’ and 
girls’ responses. Mrs. Ritchie concludes with an analysis of the dominant themes of 
the Rakau five-year-old, as revealed in all the material. She discusses the interrelation 
of these themes and relates them to the child training practices and early childhood 
experiences. She compares her findings with James Ritchie’s material on adulthood and 
Mulligan’s material on adolescence. Throughout the volume, Mrs. Ritchie indicates 
the various degrees of acculturation of her sample families. In the last chapter she 
compares their child traini practices with the Whiting and Child ratings on the indig- 
enous Maori and the Beaglehole material on the Pukapukans. 

Margaret Earle’s assessment of the personality of the 6-13 year old is made on the 
basis of a sociometric study of children’s play groups (sample: 102 primary school 
students), the Stewart Emotional Response test, the Children’s Apperception Test 
(21 children), an informal observation of the children, and interviews with parents and 
children. The sociometric material is analyzed in terms of numbers of choices and re- 
jections and reasons given for the choices, the major comparison being between boys 
and girls. The Stewart Emotional Response Test is analyzed in terms of themes. The 
only cross-cultural comparison made is with Leighton and Kluckhohn’s material on 
Navajo and Mid-Western white American children’s attitude toward work. Again the 
major comparisons are between boys and girls. An adaptation of William Henry’s 
technique is used for interpreting the Children’s Apperception Tests. The material 
from three sources is summarized in a description of the modal personality of the mid- 
dle years child and in the final chapter is compared to Jane Ritchie’s theme analysis of 
early childhood. 

The design of these studies is ambitious and to be commended. The problem of the 
selection of instruments for measuring personality still remains a grave one. Neither 
the doll play nor the plasticine material lends itself readily to cross-cultural comparison. 
Although there is more comparable data for Margaret Earle’s material it is still diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory. To test hypotheses about the child rearing antecedents of 
Rakau personality it is essential to have comparable material either on individual 
children in Rakau or between Rakau and societies which have contrasting child rearing 
practices. As an example of the former procedure the hypothesis that the “‘constricted”’ 
personality of the Rakau is due to rejection by the mother at the time of the birth of 
the younger sibling could be tested by comparing older children with only or youngest 
children who have not had the traumatic experience of being rejected as a consequence 
of the birth of a younger sibling. The second procedure would involve contrasting 
Rakau with other societies who either share or do not share these practices. 


Cultures and Societies of Africa. SIMON AND PHOEBE OTTENBERG. Edited with a general 
introduction, commentaries, and notes. New York: Random House, 1960. 564 pp., 
bibliography, figures, index, plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by Jack Goopy, University of Cambridge 


The African bandwagon is rapidly becoming a rival attraction to the song and 
dance of the Darwinian festivities. Not only in anthropology, but in political science, 
economics, and history, the Year of Africa is getting its full poundage of paper, the 
impetus for which derives in large measure from the political and military concerns of 
the contemporary super-states, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., whose interests have, in 
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social research as in other spheres, replaced those of the former colonial powers of 
Western Europe. Witness the present work, the third substantial volume on Africa 
produced by anthropologists in this country within the past twelve months. 

As far as teaching goes, this is the most useful single work on indigenous African 
society. It consists of an 80 page introduction by the editors, who have themselves 
done field work in Nigeria, followed by a sele tion of some 30 readings written mainly by 
people who would describe themselves as social anthropologists. The introduction 
covers a considerably wider field than the anthology itself and provides a general ac- 
count of geographical background, physical anthropology, language, prehistory, and 
history, subjects on which the selected papers have little to say. While it would of 
course be impossible to provide any detailed treatment of these subjects within this 
small compass, the authors have nevertheless made a most creditable attempt at a 
general coverage, and one which will place all teachers of large elementary courses 
firmly in their debt. Within the wide scope of the introduction, the authors are clearly 
most at home in the sections on social groupings and political organization where the 
standard works of Radcliffe-Brown on kinship, and of Fortes and Evans-Pritchard on 
politics have done much to pave the way. The present work does not, of course, replace 
these volumes as general introductions to particular aspects of social organization for 
students of the indigenous social systems of Africa; nor is it intended to. However, 
though the orientation is towards teaching rather than research, the authors consider 
more recent developments in the field; in addition they take the opportunity to offer 
their own modification of the typology of such political systems, which consists of a 
division into small scale societies, middle range societies, and state systems. 

It goes without saying that the quality of any anthology of this kind must largely 
stand or fall on the selection of papers. While the reader may discount the claims of 
the dust jacket (‘“‘Superb in organization and scope, it achieves unity as well as diver- 
sity....’’ runs the blurb), the choice is nevertheless well made, and the volume in- 
cludes essays of a general significance beyond the purely African field. I refer here to 
papers such as Nadel’s “‘Witchcraft in Four African Societies” and Fortes’ “The Struc- 
ture of Unilineal Descent Groups,” as well as to papers on more specific subjects, such 
as Forde’s valuable contribution on “The Cultural Map of West Africa.”’ Most of the 
major contributors to African studies are represented either by articles or by excerpts 
from books (e.g., Richards on Bemba economy). Moreover, the anthology includes 
work not only by anthropologists who began their field studies before World War II 
but also by more recent comers, such as Barnes, Bohannan, Colson, Fallers, Maquet, 
and Douglas. 

No two specialists are going to make an identical choice of papers for inclusion in 
such a collection, but I myself would have preferred to see more recognition of the work 
done by French authors, here represented only by a thin fragment of Griaule’s entitled 
‘The Idea of Person among the Dogon.” For example, Paulme on the Kissi would 
surely have provided more adequate material on a rice economy than Linton’s piece 
on the Malagasy. Equally, I would think of both Herskovits and Fagg as having made 
more important contributions to the tricky field of African ‘‘aesthetics”’ than is repre- 
sented by the papers which are reprinted here. Then again, one’s ideal anthology would 
certainly have included Gluckman’s ‘‘Rituals of Rebellion.” But no one else’s choice 
would have been perfect, and doubtless factors beyond the authors’ control account 
for some of these gaps. All in all, the Ottenbergs have produced a very worthwhile vol- 
ume which could do much to improve the general quality of teaching, not only of 
courses on African institutions, but also of social anthropology as a whole. 
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Manioc in Africa, W1tu1AM QO. Jones. (Publication of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University.) (One of a group of Studies in Tropical Development.) Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 315 pp., appendix, 10 illustrations, indices, 
15 maps. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Bascom, University of California, Berkeley 


This study is important for all concerned with tropical agriculture and economic 
development, and for Africanists in particular. It begins with a discussion of manioc 
as a plant and as a food, noting that the difference between “bitter” and “sweet” 
manioc is not associated with botanical variety, but that the prussic acid content 
varies with soil, moisture, temperature, and the age of the plant. The spread of manioc 
following its introduction from Brazil by the Portuguese about 1550-1600, with a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Bantu penetration of the Congo forests than that of Mur- 
dock, and African methods of cultivation and processing are reviewed. Some methods 
of preparing manioc as food are of American Indian origin, and some are African inno- 
vations. 

The major portion of the book, and its most important contribution, is the as- 
sembly of statistical information on production, distribution, and consumption. These 
are treated with caution in the text, and the shortcomings of African statistics are 
cri-ically reviewed in an appendix. The picture which emerged from a review of data 
which at first seemed “skimpy, confused, and sometimes contradictory” surprised even 
the author. “‘Certainly I had little notion then of how large manioc bulked in the total 
African food supply, nor what a large part of total world production was of African 
origin” (vii). 

Over 26 million tons of manioc are produced annually in Africa: over 3 in East 
Africa, 10 in Central Africa, and nearly 13 in West Africa. The 3,719,000 hectares 
devoted to manioc in Africa exceeds that in the Americas and Asia combined. 

Manioc is a major contribution of the American Indian to the world economy. In 
tropical areas it is as important in the food supply as corn and potatoes are elsewhere. 
Manioc is highly productive; it flourishes in poor soil; and it has an unusual resistance 
to pests, disease, and drought. In Africa it has become a supplementary food, a sec- 
ondary staple, or the chief staple in all areas lying south of the Sahara and Ethiopia 
and north of the Zambezi. Aside from areas of high elevation (above 1,900 meters in 
Ruanda-Urundi) which have not proved suitable, manioc’s distribution in Africa cor- 
responds roughly to the area within which rainfall averages 30 inches or more annually. 

In areas with less than 30 inches of rainfall, high annual variability, and long dry 
seasons, manioc has thus far not succeeded. The rainfall is insufficient to permit cuttings 
to take root, although once established manioc tolerates long dry seasons. Manioc’s 
competitive position is best where rainfall averages 30 to 50 inches and is highly 
variable, and where dry seasons are pronounced. Here manioc provides a needed 
drought-resistant crop. 

Even in areas of higher rainfall, where its resistance to drought is no advantage, 
manioc has replaced or has been added to traditional crops because of its high pro- 
ductivity. Its relative advantage is greater than the following figures suggest because 
it can be planted from the stalks, so that part of the crop does not have to be used as 
seed. 

In Nigeria’s 20 provinces, manioc vields exceeded those of yams and cereals in all 
but Ogoja, reaching 14 million calories per hectare in Owerri, Benin, and Ibadan. 
When grown alone on African farms in the Congo its expected yield is 22 million calories 
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per hectare, as compared with 4 to 5 million for rice and corn, and can be increased to 
27 million with semi-intensive culture. Average yields of manioc exceeded those of 
bananas, rice, and corn in 19 of the Belgian Congo’s 21 districts, and reached 14 to 20 
million calories per hectare in 8 districts. Experimental farms in the Congo have yielded 
up to 73 million calories per hectare, and 43.6 million have been produced on African 
farms under ideal conditions, but average yields for most of tropical Africa appear to 
lie between 5 and 10 tons, or 5.5 and 11 million calories per hectare. 

These figures may be compared with 14.2 million calories per hectare from corn in 
Iowa in 1948 and 1952, and 16 million from rice in Nagano Prefecture, Japan, in 1955. 
Without resorting to invidious comparisons between the skills of African farmers, 
Iowa corn growers, and Japanese rice producers, there are three good reasons for 
manioc’s lower average yield. 

The first factor is interplanting of manioc with other crops, which may reduce its 
yield by half (p. 260). This has the advantage of protecting the soil from sun and rain. 
Attempts to introduce pure crop stands and other European farming practices in the 
Congo only demonstrated the superiority of traditional African methods (p. 94-95). 

A second factor is that manioc grows on soil too poor for other crops, and that it is 
commonly used as the final crop before fallowing. Pieces of stalk are stuck into fields 
already cleared following the harvest of the previous crop. This has the advantage of 
reducing planting costs, and a crop can be abandoned with little loss. The cost of manioc 
in labor is not in planting and growing, but in harvesting and processing, and the great- 
est immediate opportunity for mechanization lies in the manufacture of meal and 
flour (p. 265). 

A third factor is that fields of manioc are rarely harvested completely, and in fact 
may be replanted as roots are removed. The most rapid growth appears to occur dur- 
ing a 12 or 18 month period, though there are differences between varieties. Growth 
continues long after this period, however, and manioc may be left in the ground for 
several years to be harvested as needed or when the price is right. As a result, the sup- 
ply of manioc is unusually sensitive to market fluctuations, permitting higher returns, 
and manioc provides an important reserve against seasonal hunger periods. 

Manioc has also proved to be an important reserve against periods of famine be- 
cause of its unusual resistance to pests, disease, and drought. It can be damaged by 
insects and animals, but it is invulnerable to the migratory African locust which 
destoys other crops. Root rot, chief among a number of minor diseases, sometimes 
causes local damage (p. 24), while the seriousness of manioc mosaic, a virus infection, is 
now open to question (p. 191). Manioc was frequently adopted initially when tradi- 
tional African crops failed through drought, disease, or locusts. 

In the Belgian Congo “the territories where manioc is most important” are “‘those 
where population per square kilometer is least” (p. 129). Elsewhere, however, its im- 
portance seems to be associated with high population densities. Ruanda-Urundi, the 
northeastern shores of Lake Victoria, Togo, Dahomey, and southeastern Nigeria, 
where manioc plantings are greatest in Africa, are areas with large populations (p. 57). 
In Ghana (p. 175), Ivory Coast (p. 180), and Senegal (p. 181) manioc is most impor- 
tant in the areas with greatest population density. And on the shores of Lake Nyasa 
and in Zanzibar, where manioc has become the regular staple, ‘“‘the heavy population 
of these areas has permitted manioc to display another of its comparative advantages: 
its very heavy yield of food calories per acre” (p. 251). 

Because manioc is cheap and because it supplies sufficient calories and gives a 
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feeling of satiety, it is apt to be consumed in excessive quantities by the poor. “This 
is ‘the manioc problem’—overreliance on a starch staple that provides at best only a 
small part of protein requirements and only trivial amounts of most vitamins” (p. 
280). However, “‘Manioc is not a ‘bad’ food, although excessive consumption of it may 
result in a ‘bad’ diet” (p. 273). Its cheapness is its virtue. By reducing the cost of food 
bulk and calories, it frees income for other uses, including meat and vegetables. One 
way to take advantage of its low cost is to increase the production of protein by feeding 
manioc to hogs, cattle, sheep, goats, and chickens. 

A new market for manioc has recently been found in African cities such as Leopold- 
ville, Lagos, Accra, Abidjan, Monrovia, Dakar, and Si. Louis, where it has become an 
important food (pp. 130, 175, 180, 181, 207). Its importance in urban diets is due to its 
high productivity and resultant low cost, and to the fact that it can be preserved and 
transported when dried or when processed, as meal or flour. Dried manioc costs less 
per calory than other foods in the city, and in Accra manioc meal (gari) even costs less 
than fresh manioc roots, despite the cost of processing. 

As the rapid urbanization in Africa continues, and as land becomes scarcer due to 
population growth and economic expansion, manioc may be expected to become even 
more important in Africa than it is today. 


Search for Security: An Ethno-Psychiatric Study of Rural Ghana. M. J. Frewp. (North- 
western University African Studies No. 5.) Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 478 pp., glossary, index. $6.50. 


Reviewed by PAUL BOHANNAN, Northwestern University 


The Ashanti, already one of the best documented peoples in Africa, are now the 
subject of far and away the best book on mental illness among Africans. M. J. Field, 
when a chemistry teacher at Achimota, became interested in and wrote two useful 
books on the Ga. Then, with far-sighted courage that one can only envy, she returned 
to England, became an M.D., and specialized in psychiatry. So equipped—she is a 
field-proved ethnographer and clinic-proved psychiatrist—she returned to Ghana to 
study the psychic problems of the Ashanti. She speaks the Ashanti language, and 
sought and secured the cooperation of local officials. We are greatly in her debt. 

Dr. Field has selected 146 of her many case studies of disturbed people who came 
to shrines to have their diseases or other manifestations cured by Ashanti doctors (she 
also includes a few case histories acquired in other ways). These studies, arranged by 
the diagnosis, form about three quarters of her book. They are preceded by an illumi- 
nating “Background” that treats the social, economic, and domestic circumstances, 
the ideological concepts, and the institution of the shrines which are the centers for 
curing both physical and mental illness. 

The book contains few surprises to the experienced Africanist, but one makes this 
statement in admiration, in somewhat the same sense that Kinsey’s first book is said 
to have contained few surprises for clinicians and social workers. The cases are inval- 
uable, and their impact on an ethnographer is one of great relief: he, incompetent in 
psychiatry, has likely felt that his own observations must have been on a prejudiced 
sample. He can, with confidence, now say that probably they were not. 

In her survey of schizophrenia in 12 country towns and villages (the screening of 
inadequate data is admirable—one can obviously put trust in what is left) Dr. Field 
‘ound 41 chronic schizophrenics in a population of 4,283 (she cites the expectation in 
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Europe and America as 0.8%). Mental illness is not more common in the modern world 
than in the world of simpler societies. However, as the author points out, the modern 
social system makes it less easy for inadequate people to remain as free-loading ‘‘pas- 
sengers” on the local and kinship groups. Modern cultural conditions show up both 
inadequacy and sub-clinical schizophrenia relentlessly. 

For psychiatrists, the value of the book will lie in the set of case histories and the 
care with which Dr. Field has shown the symptoms and manifestatiers to take place 
within terms of the culture in question. A major step is taken in distingui .ng symp- 
toms from their cultural manifestations. For anthropologists, the value lies in the same 
point, seen from a different angle. Mad behavior, like any other, is culturally condi- 
tioned and socially constrained. Guilt among the Ashanti very often takes the form of 
elaborate self-accusation of witchcraft, replete with symptoms which run the gamut 
of witchcraft beliefs. Witchcraft is an “idiom” in which mental disturbance as well as 
social stress are expressed. Far from breaking down under modern conditions, manifes- 
tations of witchcraft seem to be increasing. This is not to say that mental ill-health is 
increasing, but only that more expression of it emerges in a witchcraft context. 

Anthropologists—being greedy for this kind of data and insight—could wish that 
Dr. Field had added a section summarizing the social strains found within the culture, 
as seen from the vantage of mental illness. However, it is possible to reconstruct this 
part oneself from the admirable case histories. 

The Ashanti are a lucky people. They have had Rattray, Busia, Fortes, and the 
economists, horticulturalists and plant pathologists who have worked with them on 
their cocoa. And now they have Dr. Field. Their grandchildren will be grateful. And 
so are we—the study of mental health among Africans, and a major aspect of the 
study of culture, has taken a big step forward. 


Ghana: A Historical Interpretation. J. D. FAGE. Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1959. xiii, 122 pp., index, map. $3.00. 
Reviewed by DANIEL F. McCAtt, Boston University 


The title of Professor Fage’s book is somewhat ambiguous because it does not indi- 
cate whether the subject is old Ghana which flourished circa A.D. 300-1100 or new 
Ghana which came into being in 1957 when the former British colony of the Gold Coast 
obtained independence. A good book on either would be most welcome, but not neces- 
sarily to the same group of readers. The information provided in the foreword that the 
book is based on the Paul Knaplund Lectures on the British Commonwealth which 
were given at the University of Wisconsin in 1957, a few weeks after the granting of 
independence to Ghana, would lead one to expect that the focus would be on the 
modern state which is a member of the Commonwealth. Actually only the last four 
pages deal with the post World War II period! 

Professor Fage explains his own purpose as an attempt to give his ‘“‘American audi- 
ence something of the historical background of the new state, to try and place the 
history of the territory and its people in some kind of meaningful relationship with the 
histories of Africa and of European and British expansion into Africa.” This is a more 
difficult task than selecting either the ancient or the modern state and concentrating 
on it for, although there is no problem in showing the continuity of the Gold Coast 
and modern Ghana, the relationship of ancient and modern Ghana is still a subject of 
controversy. Some have denied that there is any relationship at all. The relationship 
which is asserted is more like that of Rumania, than that of Italy, to Rome. Rumania 
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preserves the name, but happily in a modified form, while Italy is a more direct descen- 

dant. The modern Ghana never even came within the realm of old Ghana (p. 19) al- 

though some of the people of old Ghana may very likely have migrated there after the 
fall of the old empire. 

The author gives a broad survey of the source materials, picking his way carefully 
in areas where there is no consensus, and achieves a balanced account. If it was neces- 
sary to curtail some part of the story, as no doubt it was to fit a limited number of 
lectures, it was just as well that the deletion should be in the recent period, which is 
more adequately covered in English works than the earliest period which requires an 
assessment of French and Arabic sources. 

The book achieves its purpose of giving a comprehensive survey of the historical 
links of the new state of Ghana and succeeded in maintaining this reader’s interest 
throughout. 

Africa’s Place in the Emergence of Civilisation. RAYMOND A. Dart. (Van Riebeeck Lec- 
tures.) Johannesburg: South African Broadcasting Corporation, 1959. 95 pp., bibli- 
ography, 2 diagrams, figures, frontispiece, 5 maps, plates. 1/-. 

Reviewed by E. Cotson, Brandeis University 


Recently the South African Broadcasting Corporation inaugurated the Van Rie- 
beeck Lectures, an annual series of talks on some subject of vital philosophic or scien- 
tific interest. Lecturers for the series are to be chosen because of their outstanding con- 
tributions to the cultural, scientific, social, or economic life of the Union of South Africa. 
Raymond Dart, emeritus professor of anatomy in the University of Witwatersrand, 
became the first Van Riebeeck Lecturer. His six talks on “‘Africa’s Place in the Emer- 
gence of Civilisation” have now been published in pamphlet form with numerous illus- 
trations and appended bibliographies. 

The first talk deals with the invention of tools by Australopithecus and the impor- 
tance of the finds of bone, tooth, and horn in the Makapansgat site for understanding 
the beginnings of tool making. This is considered to represent the origin of culture. For 
the appearance of civilization, Professor Dart proceeds to look elsewhere, to Egypt, 
stimulated as he says by his early contacts with G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry, whose 
theories of the diffusion of agriculture, mining, mummification, and pyramid building 
are endorsed and indicated to be generally accepted. These developments in their 
Egyptian focus, however, are related to the arrival in Egypt of a Nordic physical type. 
It is therefore to Europe that one must look for the origins of civilization. 

The remaining four lectures deal with the preconditions of civilized life which 
European man developed and then diffused to the rest of the world. The stimulation 
behind it all was the rise of an economy based on fishing and an intimate acquaintance 
vith water. When man had to learn to swim, he also needed language to instruct others 
verbally in the art of swimming. A genius living in Aurignacian times in a population 
vhich was to become Aryan-speaking invented language. Fishing also permitted a 
settled community which led to the development of law, the domestication of plants 
and animals, the invention of musical instruments, and the appearance of religion. 
Close association with water introduced man to the idea of cleanliness and sparked his 
interest in the study of sex. Later the Aryans came to depend more on cattle than on 
fishing and with their horse drawn chariots and ox-wagons they spread eastward from 
the British Isles to India. 

Other Nordics, said to be pre-Aryans, though the reason is not clear, had departed 
earlier by boat to build up the first Egyptian civilization and to spread the light of their 
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discoveries throughout the world. Occasionally their influence impinged upon Africa 
beyond Egypt. In the last four lectures, Professor Dart makes three references to non- 
Egyptian Africa, He speaks of fishing baskets in the Sudan and bulrush boats on Lake 
Chad He also mentions that the Zulu, Basuto, and Thonga of Southern Africa believe 
that man came from a reed. The fishing basket, the bulrush boat, and the origin myth 
by implication go back to the discoveries made in Europe by Aurignacians who may 
have lived in the British Isles where they were exercising their Nordic heads in the in- 


vention of the Aryan language. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Ceramics and Settlement Patterns in Quintana Roo, Mexico. Wit.1AM T. 
SANDERS. (Contributions to American Anthropology and History, Number 60.) 
(Preprinted from Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication 606, pp. 155-264, 
March 1960.) Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1960. 3 appendices, 
bibliography, 19 figures, frontispiece (map), 7 tables. $6.25 (cloth), $5.75 (paper). 

Reviewed by Micnaet D. Cor, Yale University 


The northeastern part of the Yucatan Peninsula, in the Territory of Quintana Roo, 
has been known to explorers ever since the days of John Lloyd Stephens; nevertheless, 
until the 1954-55 investigations of William Sanders, the chronology of this once popu- 
lous region has remained a blank. Through the work of Brainerd in particular, the 
archeological sequence of the Northern Maya Area is fairly clear: 1) a Formative 
Period (perhaps 1000 B.C. to A.D. 300); 2) the Regional Period, at least partly 
equivalent to the Early Classic of the Central Maya Area (ca. A.D. 300-600); 3) Flo- 
rescent, or Late Classic (lasting until A.D. 980), during which the Puuc architectural 
style was dominant; 4) Toltec Chichen Itza (until A.D. 1180); and 5) closing the se 
quence, the Mayapan Period, now known in detail through the intensive investigations 
at that walled city by the Carnegie Institution. Sanders’ research has demonstrated 
that the eastern part of the peninsula participated in these developments throughout 
its history. 

Sanders’ work consisted of a survey with suriace collection of 40 sites on the coast 
and interior of the northeastern part of the peninsula, and intensive testing of two 
major sites, Tancah and Tulum, both on the coast. It is the latter feature of his work 
that is of most interest to nonspecialists in Yucatecan history. 

Tancah has now been proved to be of Late Formative and Classic date through 
ceramic analysis, although a very tardy use of the site by Tulum period people is evi- 
dent. There are two groups of ceremonial buildings at the site, one largely Early Clas- 
sic, the other Late Classic. Sanders has located 9 large platforms which could have 
served as priests’ dormitories or elite residences, 10 medium sized platforms which 
might have supported rather large houses, and at least 15, possibly 20, platforms which 
probably were platiorms for individual family houses like those used today in Yucate- 
can villages. From these, he estimates, if all platforms were occupied simultaneously, a 
Classic population of no more than a few hundred persons, all within an area of 20 
hectares (about 45 acres). The occupants of this “city” must have been a kind of skele- 
ton crew of priests, craftsmen, and workers, just sufficient to keep the cult operating. 
This, and all other available data on Classic Maya ceremonial centers (see ‘Maya 
Settlement Pattern in Northeastern Peten, Guatemala,” American Antiquity Vol. 25, 
No. 3, pp. 355-372, 1960, by William R. Bullard, Jr.), indicate that the Classic settle- 
ment pattern throughout the Maya area was Willey’s “Type C’’: hamlet and village 
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clusters throughout the land, with about the same number of houses in the ceremonial 
centers as in the individual hamlet. Sanders’ research adds important confirmation of 
the nonurban character of Classic Maya civilization. 

On the other hand, Tulum, magnificently located on a cliff overlooking the sea some 
five kilometers south of Tancah, is a walled town of the Mayapan Period, probably 
abandoned as a population center only 50 years before the Spanish Conquest, but in 
continuous use as a purely ceremonial center ever since that date. Tulum has long been 
a center of the “‘Talking Cross” cult, and I remember seeing in 1949 in the inner room 
of the Castillo a group of crosses on a table, underneath which was a midden of cere- 
monially broken rum bottles. Protected on one side by the sea, and on the other three 
by a strong defensive wall, Tulum was evidently a small urban center, with houses con- 
centrated on artificial platforms arranged along a “‘main street.’’ Structures 21-25, 
which are colonnaded “palaces,” probably represent the residence of the local cacique. 
The Castillo and other buildings, concentrated within a precinct, were temples and 
adoratories for ceremonies. Sanders feels that a total population of 5 to 6 hundred per- 
sons was likely, all within an area only one third the size of Tancah; this represents a 
community density of 7-8,000 per sq. km., about that of a modern town in the Valley 
of Mexico. 

While typical of the Mexican Highlands from an early date, this town pattern is 
unknown in the Maya area in the Classic, and rare in the Post-Classic. Apparently 
during the Mayapan Period, armed military elements from the Highlands forced the 
northern Yucatecan populations to concentrate for defense and for the purposes of 
hegemony. (Sanders, p. 217, points out that within the walled city of Mayapan the 
rulers had evidently concentrated vassal townchiefs and their entourages as semi- 
hostages.) Nevertheless, Tulum and Mayapan differ considerably, both in their layout 
as cities and in their population totals. Mayapan has very much the look of an essen- 
tially dispersed people concentrated for administrative ends within a small space, but 
not giving up the random pattern of their domestic architecture; in Mayapan, there 
are no streets, only rabbit tracks between property walls. Tulum, on the contrary, has 
every appearance of town planning and foresight, as though the rulers had not had to 
contend with unlike peoples sensitive about their own culture. The number of permanent 
residents at Mayapan was, of course, enormously greater than that of Tulum; Sanders 
uggests that the reason for Mayapan’s huge concentration was a steady food supply 
exacted from much of northern Yucatan through tribute, a thoroughly despotic ar- 
rangement which Tulum was apparently unable to effect. 

My only criticisms of this monograph would stem from the methodology used. In 
his excavations at Tancah and Tulum, which are crucial for the ceramic sequence he 
has outlined, Sanders has relied on numerous test pits spaced at the intersections of an 
irtificial grid. While this method is often successful in locating deep deposits for strati- 
xraphic analysis, it is usually somewhat sterile of results which might determine settle- 
ment pattern. Part of a study of this nature should surely be the investigation of num- 
bers, kinds, and plans of houses within a settlement; these data are missing in the 
present report. At the most, a grid will reveal the chronology of occupation of different 
parts of the site. Secondly, at Tancah, where the occupation must span an interval of 

ne millennium, the arbitrary levels used by Sanders in these test pits are much too 
coarse for a site with relatively thin deposits; Sanders, as is usual in the Maya area, 
‘ten uses successive floors to delimit strata, a feasible practice only where they are not 
widely spaced vertically. 
One can only praise the line drawings in this volume, but the site photographs used 
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here have been so reduced as to be almost invisible. The most serious defect in the 
make-up, however, is the lack of excavation profiles. Here, written descriptions of the 
strata are no substitute. Furthermore, the maps of Tancah (Fig. 1) and Tulum (Fig. 
2) have been confused by the inclusion of complex excavation data, which would bet- 
ter have been presented in an overlay. Economy, alas, seems to be today’s watchword 
in archeological publication. 

As can be seen, these are petty criticisms of a report which is in all respects worthy 
of consideration by scholars outside the field of Maya research, and of the utmost use 


to those inside it. 


World of the Maya. Victor W. von HaGen. (Mentor: Ancient Civilizations.) New 
York: The New American Library, 1960. 224 pp., 24 plates, 61 figs., $.50. 
Reviewed by DONALD W. LaturapP, University of Illinois 


In view of the constantly rising cost of books it is incumbent on the professional 
anthropologist to be on the lookout for inexpensive publications which can be assigned 
to students and recommended to interested laymen. For this reason the publication of 
original paperback books on anthropological subjects has assumed some importance 
in recent years, and several such publications, especially those in the Penguin series, 
are admirably suited for classroom purposes and for stimulating general interest in 
anthropology. Victor W. von Hagen’s World of the Maya is the latest addition to the 
fairly sizable series of original paperbacks which he has written. It makes no pretense 
of being a profound or original contribution to the field of Maya scholarship, and one 
would be most unfair to review it from that point of view. The Mesoamerican specialist 
will find nothing new or stimulating in the book, and the only question one should ask 
of it is whether it can be recommended to the interested layman as a balanced introduc- 

ion to its chosen subject. In other words, is this a book which will prove either profit- 
able or entertaining to the general reader? 

Che reviewer is proceeding on the assumption that a book which claims to be history 
and anthropology rather than fiction must be judged on its accuracy and reliability 
even though it is not meant for the specialist. There are numerous statements in this 
book which are either inaccurate, misleading, or both, and it is worthwhile to document 
several such examples of slovenly scholarship. Let us start with the beginning of section 
3, page 26: 

The Maya, as culture, developed within the Americas; nothing came from without. 

\s man, the Maya developed out of the various peoples whose common ancestors were those 
neolithic wanderers that century upon century poured across the Aleutian land bridge once con- 
necting Outer Asia to Alaska. 


The first sentence is an overstatement and is contradicted by the second sentence 
which in itself contains three further errors. The original migrants into the New World 
were not Neolithic in either of the two accepted senses of the word. The Aleutians did 
not form a land bridge. Bering Strait, which is not the same thing as the Aleutians, is 
a more likely route for such a migration. 

On page 28 we learn that polychromic pottery, war, stratified society, and agricul- 
ture (or at least fields with fixed boundaries) are “essentially as old as man in the 


Americas.” 
That “the Tikal-Uaxactum [sic] region was the immediate birthplace of Maya 
civilization” (p. 29) is highly unlikely. Proskouriakoff’s A Study of Classic Maya Sculp- 
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ture, which von Hagen cites, and much, more recent work, of which von Hagen should 
be aware, demonstrate the improbability of this outmoded idea. 

On page 32 we are informed that “the Toltecs, who even to their enemies were the 
‘classic’ people, maintained their capital at Teotihuac4n, northeast of Mexico City.” 
This particular error was excusable in Vaillant, but not in anyone who has looked at 
the archeological literature on Mesoamerica since 1950. The early Mexican stage at 
Chichén Itz4 was later than the construction of Uxmal, and there was little or no over- 
lap. They were not contemporaneous as is implied on page 34. 

The description of Chicanel pottery which appears on page 82 could scarcely be less 
accurate. ““There now appears some of the superbly painted polychromic Uaxactun 
pottery. The human form is given literally, and is often glyph-dated.”” On the same 
page von Hagen labels an illustration of ‘‘Fine Orange” pottery as “Thin Orange” 
pottery. 

It is interesting to compare von Hagen’s statements in various sections of the book. 
For instance, on page 36, we are informed that: “Trading posts were spread along the 
coasts, and contact was even made with the Caribs from the isles of Cuba and Ja- 
maica”’; and, on page 193, that, “There is no evidence that the Maya had contact with 
Cuba even though it is only 125 miles away, perhaps because a bewildering and danger- 
ous current runs between Cuba and Yucatan.” It is, of course, superfluous to mention 
to the anthropologically sophisticated reader that up to the arrival of the Spanish, 
Cuba and Jamaica were inhabited by Arawak rather than Carib. 

Equally interesting are a pair of statements concerning the ‘“‘Mercado”’ at Chichén 
Itz4 on pages 90 and 164. Both statements become even more grotesque when com- 
pared to Ruppert’s definitive statement about this structure (Karl Ruppert, The 
Mercado, Chichén Itzé, Yucatér, p. 230). 

It is impossible here to catalogue more than a small fraction of such inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, but it is hoped that the foregoing remarks and quotes will give some 
idea of how densely they are packed into these 223 pages. 

So far the criticisms have centered largely on von Hagen’s use of the archeological 
literature. Since less than half of the book deals with these matters, the emphasis of 
the reviewer has, perhaps, been somewhat unfair. Some attention should be devoted 
to the sections in which von Hagen attempts to portray the Maya as, “Feeling, moving 
human beings, as contradictory in thought and action as we ourselves are”’ (p. 13). It is 
difficult to evaluate von Hagen’s discussion of daily life among the Maya. In the first 
place, one is never quite sure whether von Hagen is talking about the Classic Maya or 
the Maya as described by Landa. Von Hagen slips back and forth as it may suit his pur- 
pose. The manner in which he misuses the available data on Maya settlement pattern 
is particularly in error in this respect (pp. 122-123). 

There is, however, an even graver problem about evaluating what von Hagen has 
to say about Maya Life. Much of it is not so much wrong as so vague and general, if 
not mystical, that no precise meaning can be extracted from it. Von Hagen’s discussion 
of Maya social organization on page 37 is a good example. The reviewer was particu- 
larly impressed with von Hagen’s discussion of Maya women. “‘Instinctively, when they 
were born they were already old, more rooted to earth than man. Man made history 
but woman is history, and Maya women knew that the great Maya calendar had first 
been based on her [sic] menstrual cycles” (p. 62). Along with such purple passages, and 
deftly interwoven with them, one finds Levy-Bruhl’s threadbare concept of primitive 
nentality reiterated with monotonous regularity. It is used to explain just about every- 
hing, from the Maya’s water problems to the common cold. 
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The reviewer feels it highly unlikely that the average reader will be able to extract 
a coherent picture of Maya life from von Hagen’s presentation, and it would be impos- 
sible for anyone to understand the Maya calendrical system from what von Hagen says 
about it. On the same page he says that the tun is both 360 and 365 days long. 

In its garbled and unsatisfactory manner, von Hagen’s book covers some of the 
same ground which is treated in J. Eric Thompson’s The Rise and Fall of Maya Civiliza- 
tion, but even if the Thompson book were 40 times as expensive as its new paperback 
“competitor,” it would still be the bargain of the pair. In short, von Hagen’s latest 
effort cannot be recommended to the public at large as either instructive or entertain- 
ing, though it should vastly amuse the Mesoamerican specialist who may happen to 


read it. 


A Review of Texas Archeology, Part 1. Evwarv B. Jetks, E. Mott Davis, and HENRY 
F. Sturcis (Eds.) (Bulletin of the Texas Archeological Society, Volume 29, for 
1958.) Austin, Texas: Texas Archeological Society, 1960. 254 pp., bibliography, 
figures, indices, maps, plates. $5.00. 

Reviewed by AtEx D. KrieGER, Seattle, Washington 


Printed in 1960, this Bulletin is back-dated to 1958 to preserve the volume-per- 
year sequence of the Texas Archeological Society. This delay was in part due to Vol- 
ume 25 of this series, An Introductory Handbook of Texas Archeology, by Suhm, Krieger 
and Jelks, having gone out of print in 1957. The Society desired to reprint the original, 
but the authors thought it should be improved, particularly the first half, “A Survey 
of Texas Archeological Cultures.” Jelks and the new editor, Mott Davis, decided to 
devote Volumes 29 and 30 of the Bulletin to such a revision, entitled “A Review of 
Texas Archeology,” of which the volume here reviewed is part one. It contains chap 
ters on “Indian Tribes of Texas,” by W. W. Newcomb, Jr.; “A Review of Northeast 
Texas Archeology,” by C. H. Webb; “A Review of Central Texas Archeology,” by 
Dee Ann Suhm; “A Review of Trans-Pecos Texas Archeology,” by D. J. Lehmer; 
“Archeology of the Central and Southern Sections of the Texas Coast,” by T. N. 
Campbell; and “Texas Archeology: A Guide to the Literature,” by T. N. Campbell. 
Part two (Volume 30 of the Bulletin) will deal with other sections of the state. 

Newcomb’s chapter is a short condensation of his book, The Indians of Texas, 
accepted for publication by The University of Texas Press. It contains some archeolog- 
ical notes, ethnographic traits, and comments on the final fate of such well-known tribes 
as “Karankawa” and other Coahuiltecans, Tonkawa, Lipan Apache, Comanche, 
Jumano, Wichita, Caddo, and Atakapa. Anthropologists should note Newcomb’s term 
Western Gulf Culture Area for the great area in south Texas and northeastern Mexico 
which is distinct from, and lies between the Southwest, Plains, and the Southeast to the 
north, and Middle America to the south. The chapter is too brief to provide much ori- 
entation for the archeologist in regard to how pre-Columbian and post-Columbian 
remains are to be tied into locations and movements of historic Texas tribes; pre 
sumably the complete book will be more revealing. 

Webb’s chapter on Northeast Texas covers 37 counties drained by six principal! 
rivers, somewhat more than a fourth of the four-state Caddoan archeological area 
which extends into Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Webb brings together many 
points of environment, climate, early European contacts, and the researches of both 
professional and amateur investigators. The account begins with a Paleo-American 
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(Paleo-Indian) stage and proceeds through Archaic, Neo-American, and Historic stages. 
In place of the reviewer’s term “East Texas Aspect” for Archaic material in this area, 
Webb suggests a broader name, “Red River Aspect,” to include similar material in 
adjoining states. In the Neo-American stage he cites pre-Caddoan ceramic occurrences 
before outlining cultural units which are surely Caddoan. His suggestions for future 
studies, and exploration and excavation problems in this area, are timely and valuable. 

Miss Suhm’s chapter on Central Texas reviews in clear terms most of the snarled 
history of research and terminology in this area. One of her chief concerns is to deter- 
mine the reality of two foci—Austin and Toyah—in the relatively late Central Texas 
Aspect, and their connection, if any, with known historic tribes. She concludes that 
Austin Focus is the earlier of the two and that Toyah Focus, while not yet found in 
undeniable historic context, “may be, in part, the archeological remnants of the Ton- 
kawa—and even, perhaps, the Jumano Indians.” The reviewer’s objection to such foci 
has been that they depend for recognition upon one or two projectile-point styles, a 
very tiny part of culture indeed. Following her “‘Statement of Problems,’’ Miss Suhm 
presents an invaluable “inventory” of the highlights of 36 excavated Central Texas 
sites. 

Lehmer’s review of Trans-Pecos Texas is a great improvement over all previous 
publications on that area as a whole. He divides it into three districts (El Paso, La 
Junta, and Southeastern) and discusses the content and relationships of 13 “‘phases,”’ 
“foci,” and “complexes” (in this part of the Rio Grande Valley the Southwestern sys- 
tem of “phases” and “branches” meets the Midwestern or McKern system of “foci” 
and “aspects,” but their meanings are roughly equal). The Handbook authors are again 
taken to task for calling the Livermore Focus “nebulous,” but again nothing is pre- 
sented to correct our original impression that this is another “focus” that depends upon 
a single projectile-point style for its recognition. This is a small matter, however, for 
Lehmer’s account of the area is cogent and comprehensive. 

Campbell’s chapter dealing with the coastal plain, from the Brazos River mouth to 
the Rio Grande delta, summarizes environment, historic tribes, and 30 years of archeo- 
logical investigations. In the central area, shell middens are the most important sites 
and, although they seldom, if ever, exceed five or six feet in height, they may be as 
much as 2,000 feet across. In the Rio Grande delta, great numbers of artifacts were 
made from thick marine shells, and the rare cases of painted pottery are plainly intru- 
sions from the Huastecan area around Tampico, being characteristic there of Ekholm’s 
periods V and VI. Campbell ties the Texas coastal cultures into those of Tamaulipas 
defined by R. S. MacNeish. 

On pages 177-254, Campbell presents a new bibliographical guide to Texas arche- 
ological literature. His first guide, published in 1952, contained 689 titles; the new one 
is nearly double that, with 1,287 titles. Most of the increase is due to increased interest 
n the manifold archeological problems of the state. Many of the references deal with 
lexas only incidentally or are reviews which do not contribute much of anything new, 

ut it is surprising how many are primary sources for one section or another. Not only 

the references listed, but they are indexed for seven major sections, for each 

inty, and for the various culture units. No less than 73 “‘phases,”’ “‘foci,” “‘aspects,”’ 
mplexes,”’ and “cultures’’ are now recognized in Texas, nearly all of which bear 
real distinctiveness in content, time, and space, despite the variety of labels. Camp- 

’s list includes 182 journals and publishing outlets in several countries. It alone is 
th the price of this very worthwhile volume. 
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Stone Tipi Rings in North-Central Montana and the Adjacent Portion of Alberta, Canada: 
Their Historical, Ethnological, and Archeological Aspects. Tuomas F. KEHOE. 
(Anthropological Papers No. 62 from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 173.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. pp. 417- 
473, appendix, bibliography, 9 figures, 1 map, 14 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by DoNALD D. HArTLE, The American University 


This paper identifies stone tipi rings for just what they are, “rings of stone em- 
ployed by former resident Indians to hold down the periphery of their skin lodges.” 
Kehoe suggests that the term “tipi ring’ should be limited to a stone circle, between 
about 7 to about 30 feet in diameter (the range to be ultimately determined by the 
size range of tipis as this becomes known). They should average about 16 feet, with the 
boulders of the circle being of a size and weight suitable for securing a lodge cover. 
Rock-lined hearths usually are not present. Thus Kehoe has classified and defined a 
specific type of stone concentration found in this area of the Northwestern Plains and 
has eliminated the previous confusion of classifying all the various stone configurations 
as “tipi rings.’”’ The major criticism of this careful analysis of tipi rings is that Kehoe 
should have omitted the personal deprecations which, to this reviewer, at least, are 
unnecessary. 

Not only has the author included historical documentation, ethnological evidence, 
and archeological data, but in addition he visited a modern Blackfoot camp in order 
to make observations and comparisons with his other materials. This excellent con- 
tribution to Plains archeology reiterates the importance of an ethnohistorical approach 
to archeological problems. 


Preceramic and Ceramic Cultural Patterns in Northwest Virginia. C. G. HOLLAND. 
(Anthropological Papers, No. 57, from the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 173.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. 
129 pp., appendix, bibliography, 12 figures. n.p. 
Reviewed by BERT SALWEN, Columbia University 


This report is the product of an archeological survey of five counties in northwest- 
ern Virginia. Eighty-two sites are briefly described, and a valuable appendix contains 
a complete tabulation of the stone tools, ceramics, and chip collections from each. 

Because there was no evidence of stratigraphy, Holland was forced to treat his 
material as a series of surface collections. Projectile points and ceramics were classified 
into the types previously used by Evans and Holland (Clifford Evans, “A Ceramic 
Study of Virginia Archeology,” B.A.E. Bul. 160, Washington, 1955) and sites were 
seriated independently for points and for pottery. Relative frequencies of lithic ma- 
terials were also calculated for each site, to determine if there was a temporal trend in 
material preferences. 

This analysis led Holland to assign his sites to five time periods: an early Archaic 
“quartzite-using” horizon, a later “chert-using” Archaic, an Early Woodland horizon 
marked by the appearance of pottery, a Middle-Late Woodland horizon, and the 
Protohistoric period. Sites of the ceramic, and presumably agricultural, periods are 
largely restricted to bottomlands and lowest terraces of present-day water courses, 
while preceramic sites are higher and farther from streams. 

This study is a good example of how much can be accomplished by painstaking 
analysis of relatively little material. Unfortunately, this reviewer feels, it also pro- 
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vides an example of the dangers inherent in applying seriation techniques when there is 
not a great deal of overlap of types among sites in the sequence. 

As Holland himself has noted, the sites characterized by his ‘‘quartzite-using” com- 
plex are concentrated in a narrow band coinciding with a series of quartz outcrops along 
the eastern edge of the area under consideration. The “‘chert-using” sites fall outside of 
this zone. Similarly, the ‘‘early’’ ceramic sites containing Marcey Creek pottery and 
large percentages of Stony Creek ware are all clustered in the extreme eastern part of 
the area, while the four “late” ceramic sites with over 95 percent of Radford series pot- 
tery are all at the extreme southwest corner. Only at the more centrally located sites 
are Radford and Stony Creek wares found together. In a case like this, the results may 
reflect geographical rather than temporal differences. 

The sequence outlined by Holland may well be correct, and evidence from sur- 
rounding areas tends to indicate that this is so, but the pottery and lithic material 
seriations themselves do not prove what they purport to show. 


The Bayshore Homes Site, St. Petersburg, Florida. Witt1AM H. Sears. (Contributions 
of the Florida State Museum, Social Sciences, Number 6.) Gainesville: University 
of Florida, 1960. 35 pp., bibliography, 9 figures (including maps), 3 plates, 1 table. 
$.75. 


Reviewed by CHARLES H. FarrBanks, Florida Staite University 


Sears describes the salvage excavation in a midden and burial mound. He skillfully 
uses this work and his observations of the machine destruction of another burial 
mound and a temple mound to reconstruct the history of the site. During Weeden 
Island II times a deep shell midden, a continuous use burial mound, and a mass burial 
mound were developed. In Phase II a temple mound and more midden were developed 
by people using mostly Glades pottery types. 

Sears seems to lean toward a population movement from the South as explaining the 
changes observed. He dates Phase II as pre-Safety Harbor and suggests that the Bay- 
shore Homes site indicates that both the ceramics and temple mound originate earlier 
than the Late Mississippian Safety Harbor Period. The figures and plates adequately 
illustrate the artifacts and Sears’ conjecture concerning community plans. 


Third Pan-African Congress on Prehistory: Livingstone 1955. Edited by J. DEsMonpD 
CLARK, assisted by SontA Corre. London: Chatto and Windus, 1957. xxxix, 440 
pp., figures, 7 color plates, tables. 75s. 


Reviewed by Bruce Howe, Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


For a number of reasons, a delayed consideration of the meaty volume resulting 
irom the Third Pan-African Congress on Prehistory still appears worthwhile. This in 
spite of the fact that the succeeding, Fourth, Congress in this series took place in 1959 
in the former Belgian Congo and, together with several newly published books and 
articles, has already pushed the scrimmage line beyond the scope of this review. 

The main focus of the Third Congress, and the lion’s share of papers in its reporting 
volume, naturally concentrate on the Rhodesias, as host countries, and on neighboring 
territories in South Africa and the Congo. This portion of Africa is well served, now 
and for a number of years to come, by the present volume. Much of the rest of Africa 
is lightly represented in the remaining papers, and nothing is contributed from Angola, 
Mozambique, Kenya, or the Horn. Particular efforts were made to attack the prob- 
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lems, age, and status, of the Australopithecines and the Kalahari Sands. Certain 
formal resolutions were also passed that have important bearings on current prehis- 
toric research on the continent. Some further useful data also lie in the very brief 
summaries of the Congress excursions in Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Ka- 
tanga Province of the Congo. These matters are reviewed under the several headings 
below. 

1). Nomenclature was treated in three resolutions and three papers. The unan- 
imously approved resolutions aimed at further clarity and agreement on terms and 
definitions. For stratigraphic climatic divisions the commonly used terms Kageran, 
Kamasian, Kanjeran, Gamblian, Makalian, and Nakuran were to be applied in East 
Africa only and only used elsewhere in Africa when two of the three lines of evidence, 
paleontological, archeological and geological, showed correlation. Again, for East 
Africa, the correlation of the four Pleistocene faunal stages with stratigraphic climatic 
divisions was agreed on as follows: Omo-Kanam (now generally accepted as equivalent 
to the Villafranchian of Europe) with Kageran; Lower Olduvai (Beds I, II) with 
Kamasian; Upper Olduvai (Beds III, IV) with Kanjeran; and post-Olduvai with 
Gamblian, Makalian, and Nakuran. For the time being the terms Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Pleistocene are to be avoided (Resolution 1). A simplified archeological ter- 
minology was also agreed on in the following: Earlier Stone Age; First Intermediate 
Stone Age (including Fauresmith, Sangoan Acheul-Levallois, and the like); Middle 
Stone Age; Second Intermediate Stone Age (including Magosian and comparable ma- 
terial); and Later Stone Age (Resolution 6). A representative standing committee on 
terminology was appointed (Resolution 12). 

Of the papers on nomenclature, B. D. Malan’s provided a critical historical review 
of the term “Middle Stone Age’’ introduced in about 1928 by Goodwin for South 
Africa. Malan answered Leakey’s criticisms and, with careful qualifications, recom- 
mended a continued use as regards not only chronology but also variants of a typo- 
logical and regional-cultural sort. L. Pericot and E. G. Gobert dealt with the revived 
term ‘“Iberomaurusian.”” The former outlined its history in North Africa and Spain 
and gave a small part of the sort of evidence and reasoning required from the Iberian 
end to justify its revival. This included the fact that the great Siret collection, contain- 
ing the classic materials on which some of the original assumptions of Afro-Iberian 
connections were based, is at last available for study after years of being locked up in 
litigation. Gobert, from the African side, succinctly outlined the old and new positions 
and formally reported agreement at this Congress to readopt the term with up-to-date 
qualifications. It would be applied to the Upper Paleolithic bladelet industry which 
extends in different facies from Atlantic Morocco to Cyrenaica, and which is now seen 
as more complex than formerly believed and perfectly possibly also an element on 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

2). General archeological-geological correlations were undertaken in two brief 
essays. H. B. S. Cooke re-attacked the thorny problem of Quaternary glacio-pluvial 
correlations between East and South Africa. A universal climatological equivalency re- 
mained unacceptable since evidence indicated that pluvial onsets preceded glacial 
traces in the north. Conversely, matching regional typological sequences by taking 
guide-fossil tools at face value, he found only vaguely comparable associated climatic 
sequences and even some inversions in South Africa. G. Mortelmans attempted a simi- 
lar wide-angle correlation for the Congo, but contradictory climatological data and a 
lack of common over-all evolutions in the realms of geology, geomorphology and pal- 
eontology ruled out positive chronological correlations. 
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3). Quaternary geology, paleontology and climatology, as they bear on Paleolithic 
archeology, were covered in papers falling into two groups. Firstly, a concerted salutory 
effort was made to tackle the imprecisions of the Kalahari Sands. This complex and 
widespread system of aeolian and other deposits in South Africa has been invoked at 
times for dating purposes. One tended to treat it as a simple unit, but uneasy suspicions 
of great complexity and time range grew with the years. Four papers by A. Polder- 
vaart, G. Bond, J. A. Mabbutt, and V. L. Bosazza presented specific gross observations 
and petrographic analyses of surface and bore-hole samples in various districts. These 
revealed not only original and redeposited versions of the sands but also major regional 
variations and temporal shifts in the sources and direction of deposits, in addition to a 
wide range of dates running from late Tertiary throughout Quarternary times. 
Naturally, a united chorus urged wider areal survey and sampling so that these sands 
may at last become useful chronological tools. Meantime, Resolution 2 of this Congress 
recommended a substitution of the term “‘sand of Kalahari type” for “Kalahari Sand” 
until the position is clarified. 

Secondly, a miscellaneous group of geological studies contributed toward the estab- 
lishment of chronological sequences in several quarters. M. M. Anderson and W. D. 
Briickner on the coastal geology of the Gold Coast, or Ghana, complemented a report 
of O. Davies which blocked in the late Quaternary sequence of prehistoric horizons so 
iar detected in three inland river systems. While this research is not as far advanced in 
this country as in some others it is, nevertheless, in process. A. R. H. Martin reported 
mn a South African coastal lake as an exercise in the history of a lake rich in peat and 
pollen for climatic reconstruction, combined with implications of certain changes in 
sea-level. 

4). The dating, and indirectly the phylogenetic status, of various skeletal finds was 
somewhat clarified in the combined efforts of natural historians, prehistorians, and 
physical anthropologists. For example, in a symposium on the Australopithecines, 
vhere significant bodies of material were expertly interpreted, both agreements and 
conflicts on dating emerged. R. Lavocat stated tentatively that the rodents of Ma- 
xapan could be Villafranchian or slightly younger, while the scantier collection from 
Sterkfontein could be old Quaternary but also had forms that were more recent. K. P. 
Oakley, on geological, paleontological, and stratigraphic grounds, offered a provi- 
sionally revised dating scheme which places Taungs, Sterkfontein, and Makapan in the 
end Kageran, and Swartkrans and Kromdraai, a pluvial, later in early Kamasian. This 
broadly agreed with R. F. Ewer who, on extensive faunal evidence, suggested that 
Sterkfontein is close to, but probably prior to, Makapan (with Swartkrans and Krom- 
draai younger), that Taungs probably is closer to Sterkfontein and Makapan than any 
thers, and that a mean age would be not less than early Pleistocene (Villafranchian 
| Europe), more specifically at the start of the Kageran Pluvial. Some conflict arose, 

vever, as C. K. Brain, combining sediment analysis with climatic deductions, placed 
Sterkfontein and Swartkrans in a dry phase and Kromdraai in a wet one, without 
specifying which (although in a later report he has taken the plunge and called them 
tirst interpluvial and second pluvial, respectively). E. L. Boné reported on the status of 

rk at Makapansgat, both the site and the commercial dumps, noting recent finds of 
‘ molar, a mandible fragment, and a clavicle, with some detailed comparisons for the 
and tooth. G. H. R. von Koenigswald, in comparing the dentition of Paranthropus 
| Meganthropus, argued against J. T. Robinson’s earlier inclusion of the latter in the 
tralopithecines. R. A. Dart, drawing on the Limeworks and Cave of Hearths sites 
vet another strong plea, presented an impressive inventory of bones, teeth, and 
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fragments, primarily of antelopes, with wear suggesting use as tools or weapons. A 
fuller report in book form now exists on this well-known line of investigation. 

Other miscellaneous studies bearing on skeletal material comprised the following: 
C. Arambourg gave details of physical anthropology, associated industry and probable 
dates of the Atlanthropus of Ternifine, Algeria, and the hominid of Sidi Abderrahmane 
at Casablanca, Morocco. K. P. Oakley, on evidence for earliest use of fire, considered 
the oldest certain cases in Africa to be at Cave of Hearths (but with the case for the 
Australopithecines unproved), at Montagu Cave in Cape Province, and at Kalambo 
Falls in Northern Rhodesia. E. M. van Zinderen Bakker, from as yet incompleted pol- 
len studies, felt the profile of deposits at Florisbad started in anUpper Pleistocene inter- 
pluvial. K. P. Oakley had a progress report on the mineral analysis of the remains at 
Broken Hill, Florisbad, and Saldanha suggesting the relative dates of these three. 
L. H. Wells, dealing with these and other skulls, saw Broken Hill associated with 
Still Bay industry in the last, Gamblian, pluvial and more or less like the others: 
all either regionally independent variants, or versions of either a Neanderthal state in a 
worldwide progression or else an extinct early primitive Homo sapiens. 

Two papers on the Hopefield (Saldanha) site provided the factual detail to be re- 
ported on that important human skeletal, industrial, and faunal find and revealed a 
divergence on dating. J. A. Mabbutt, who gave the background on the site and finds, 
linked it to early in the Gamblian Pluvial (Late Monastirian Beach). R. Singer, de- 
scribing skull, jaw, and the faunal lists and proofs of contemporaneity from fluorine 
tests, viewed the archaic component in the fauna as indicating regional lag but dated 
the whole to latest Kanjeran or Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial. 

5). Archeological-geological sequences for several major areas and a number of 
smaller territories were given up-to-date recapitulations. These reviewed prehistoric 
research, mainly for the Stone Ages but in some areas also for the Iron Age, rock art, 
various ruins, mines, hoards, burials, and European contact material. They covered site 
reports, stratigraphic, typological, climatic, and chronological sequences, stressed the 
roles of ecology and geography and pointed out the remaining unexplored areas and 
some of the unsolved problems. 

First and foremost among these reviews were those on the host countries for the 
Congress. Well-rounded over-all regional surveys of the state of prehistoric and later 
archeology were provided by J. D. Clark for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and by 

. Summers for Southern Rhodesia. G. J. Fock, and H. Korn and H. Martin, covering 
Southwest Africa, and O. Davies, in somewhat more detail on adjoining Little Na- 
maqualand, dealt primarily with the Pleistocene and Paleolithic in as yet little investi- 
gated country. In the same vein, J. A. Mabbutt accounted briefly for the Cape Province; 
G. Mortelmans called attention to the pebble tool industries of Katanga Province, 
southeastern Congo, where the sequence evidently broadly duplicates one in Uganda; 
©. Davies on Ghana has been noted above; R. Mauny and J. Hallemans reported on 
the pre- and proto-historic traces, including rock art, in the South Saharan region oi! 
Akjoujit in Mauritania; and a slim notice by L. Pericot noted not especially recent 
ations in Rio de Oro and Morocco, and, with only slightly more detail, the 
Canary Islands. M. H. Alimen reported the geological and Paleolithic sequence in the 
Wadi Saoura area of the northwest Sahara and, on various reasonable grounds, sug- 
gested that the local Pluvial II might be equated with the Kamasian II Pluvial o! 
East Africa, indicating a start on a chronology for parts of interior Northwest Africa 


6). Purely archeological studies, large and small, were reported from several coun- 
tries. Most were on recent periods, and one series in particular dealt with the genera! 
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era of the Zimbabwe Culture in Southern Rhodesia, attempting to establish the rela- 
tive strength of the roles of indigenous African or introduced alien influences. These 
miscellaneous papers are noted by country below. 

From the Rhodesias, A. Whitty analyzed the developmental sequence of the 
stone architecture at Zimbabwe and saw it as originally a primitive, more or less 
indigenous, defensive form with only the mature portions betraying any alien influence. 
J. Walton, considering the more elaborate objects of material culture at Zimbabwe and 
elsewhere in Rhodesia (soapstone birds, bowls, monoliths, cross-shaped ingots and 
moulds, iron double-gongs), saw them as largely medieval, probably Bantu, derived 
from northeast Africa and with later west African increments in metal work. From the 
date, by association with 13th and 14th century glass and china, and general distribu- 
tion he linked them to the Monomotapa Empire and Inyanga Culture, although 
others have seen this Zimbabwe archeological complex as earlier. W. G. H. van der 
Sleen, regarding certain beads at Zimbabwe and a far-flung search for comparisons and 
sources, suggested one minor group stemmed via Zanzibar from Persia and a major 
group came perhaps from an Indian manufacturing center of the 8th to 18th centuries. 
These are in addition to the beads assigned to Egyptian, Venetian, and other European 
influences. K. R. Robinson briefly summarized the sequence revealed by several 
seasons’ work at the Khami ruins west of Bulawayo. The major horizon is a richly pro- 
ductive 18th-19th century Iron Age settlement, probably to be associated with the 
Rozwi domination. A full length report on this in book form has since appeared. 

From Nyasaland, L. H. Wells described two skeletons found by J. D. Clark at 
Hora Mountain. These were the first to come from the Late Stone Age horizon known 
as Nachikufan and displayed a mixture of “Ethiopian” or “‘Erythriote” (Somali-like), 
Bushman and possibly Negro features with a possibly significant bearing on the history 
ff human diffusion into South Africa. 

From the southeastern Congo, A. Anciaux de Faveaux contributed two papers on 
the Paleolithic sequence: one on a pebble industry in sublateritic deposits unfixed 
stratigraphically; another on a Still Bay Levallois industry and late Pleistocene fauna 

a fissure deposit. 

From Tanganyika, Leakey summarized three seasons’ work in Olduvai Gorge on a 
ving floor at the junction of Beds I and II, yielding a Chelles-Acheul I assembiage 
vith especially interesting small flake tools. Since this work, of course, he has reported 
liscovery of child’s teeth from there and the fragmentary skull and upper jaw of a giant 

in, dubbed Zinjanthropus Boisei, in association with tools in Bed I. In two papers 
n later material, H. A. Fosbrooke described first certain wells, rain ponds, and associ- 
‘ed burials, attributing them to unspecified proto-historic pastoral transhumants, 
nd finally prehistoric midden and village sites of an agricultural, iron-working, pre- 
santu folk. 

From Uganda, Van Riet Lowe used the Kafuan industry to claim that the earliest 
|-making man in Africa occurred in equatorial Africa, perhaps contemporaneous 
th, but different from, the Australopithecines (now rather born out by Zinjanthro- 
‘s), and that he entered South Africa in pre-Kamasian, perhaps end-Kageran, time 
th more developed pebble and flake tools, such as in the Vaal basin and at the Lime- 
rks site, not to be associated with the Australopithecines. J. D. Clark re-examined 

Magosian from the type site and concluded that it was primarily late in the Mago- 
in complex as known today, dating from the post-Makalian dry phase and resembling 
rt of the Doian of southern Somalia, and that it might even be contemporary with 


early Neolithic of the eastern Sahara, a key correlation if proved. For the neglected 
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period of proto-history, E. C. Lanning described decorated pottery from earthworks 
and occupation sites traditionally associated with the Bachwezi. 

Regarding the northeast quarter of the continent, G. Caton-Thompson considered 
the Paleolithic and geological evidence flanking the Strait of Bab el Mandeb and saw 
no connection between the South Arabian and East African provinces “ . . . after, or 
during, hand-axe times, let us say . . . the Kanjeran Pluvial.”’ In Egypt, U.A.R., two 
predynastic cemeteries near Heliopolis investigated in 1950 and 1952 were reported 
very briefly by 1. Rizkana. 

From West Africa came a number of distributional studies. In north central 
Nigeria, B. Fagg noted the distribution of certain rock gongs and possibly occasionally 
associated rock paintings of cattle. M. D. W. Jeffreys reminisced about occurrences of 
Neolithic types of stone celts and pottery and about associated practices and beliefs in 
the ethnographic present in West Africa, especially Nigeria. T. Monod and R. A. 
Mauny brought up to date the finds of single-row bone harpoons and fish hooks, now 
known from the West African Sudanese and South Saharan zone. The local circum- 
stances and geographical distribution reinforced the concept of a Neolithic province 
of some sort, stretching from the Atlantic to the Nile via Lake Chad. R. A. Mauny 
also gave a provocative demonstration of the shrinking distribution of several large 
mammal forms from an Upper Pleistocene maximum to the present one, retreating 
across north and west Africa to Lake Chad and north central Africa. To attain his pic- 
ture he simply plotted the known instances in skeletal finds, rock art, historical men- 
tion, and present habitat. 

7) Rock art in South Africa was considered in four papers comprising surveys of 
rock paintings in Basutoland by J. Walton and in Southern Matabeleland, by C. K. 
Cooke, and of paintings and rare engravings in Southern Rhodesia by E. Goodall in 
two papers. In some instances logical chronological arrangements of different styles or 
groups emerged from these studies. A newly published sumptuous volume by R. Sum- 
mers, C. K. Cooke, E. Goodall, and J. D. Clark (Prehistoric Rock Art of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) has since enlarged on these compilations. L. S. B. Leakey 
also described techniques found useful by himself and his team in recording prehistoric 
rock art in Tanganyika. 

8) Present-day tribal groups were considered in two papers which aim to cast light 
on proto- or prehistoric evidence. C. S. Grobbelaar reported on the few living Korana, 
once a nomadic Hottentot tribe. His somatological study helped fix their proper status 
among the various “Old Yellow Peoples” of South Africa. L. C. Briggs summarized 
the physical and cultural traits of selected Saharan groups (Teda, Haratin, Tuareg) 
and suggested these retain remnants of four main post-Pleistocene migrations out of 
the east into the west, north and south, from mid-Mesolithic time on. 

9) Miscellaneous remaining resolutions touched upon several important matters. 
Projects in Quaternary correlations, particularly soil research, were promoted by 
Resolution 3, A catalogue of certain African skeletal and cranial material in African 
and extra-African museums and institutions was called for by Resolution 5. The col- 
lation of the essential elements of prehistoric cultures in all areas of the continent, in 
the form of a Reference Book of African Prehistoric Cultures, was recommended pre- 
pared by Resolution 7. Special organizational, administrative, and research problems 
were dealt with in Resolutions 4, 8, 10, and 11 concerning the scope of papers for future 
congresses, travelling grants, and the special staff needs of Kenya and Northern Rho- 
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Book Reviews 
LINGUISTICS 


Versuch einer Historischen Lautlehre der Kharia-Sprache. Hetnz-JURGEN PINNOW. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. xviii, 514 pp., bibliography, index, map. 
DM 70.00. 


Reviewed by WiLLIAM Bricut, University of California, Los Angeles 


German scholars have a reputation for giving excessively modest titles to massive 
works of scholarship, so that a ‘“‘Kurze Einfiihrung”’ is likely to run into a thousand or 
more pages. The present work is in this tradition. Kharia, a tribal language of Central 
India, is only the starting point for the author’s researches; links of historical phonology 
are established not only between Kharia and the other Munda languages of India, but 
also with a large number of languages spoken in Southeast Asia. The result, then, is our 
first detailed evidence for the Austro-Asiatic linguistic grouping. And though the 
author may choose to call it a Versuch, it is likely to stand for some time as the defini- 
tive work on the subject. 

The hypothesis of an Austro-Asiatic grouping was given its principal impetus by 
W. Schmidt in 1906. In subsequent years its status was disputed by various scholars. 
Recently it has been supported by F. B. J. Kuipers in particular, and it is now finally 
documented by Pinnow. The following subgroupings are distinguished: First of all, a 
Western division comprises the Munda languages and perhaps Nahali, a geographical 
neighbor. An Eastern division includes Khasi (in Assam), Nicobarese, Cambodian, 
and the other Mon-Khmer languages (in southern Burma, Siam, and Indo-China), 
the Palaung-Wa languages (in northern Burma, Siam, and Indo-China), and a group 
of languages spoken in Malaya. Outside of Austro-Asiatic proper, it is said that Viet- 
namese “‘possesses, to be sure, a clearly recognizable Austro-Asiatic base” (p. 6), but 
that it has been influenced so much by Thai languages that it is rather to be classified 
vith them. This, of course, raises an old problem: Can extensive linguistic accultura- 
tion in the course of a language’s history force us to change its genetic classification? 
\nd if so, why not consider English, since the Norman conquest, as a Romance lan- 
cuage? Other Austro-Asiatic connections are observable in the Cham languages of 
Indo-China, classified as Malayo-Polynesian but containing many Austro-Asiatic loans. 
Finally, Pinnow admits the possibility, suggested by Schmidt, that the Austro-Asiatic 
ind Malayo-Polynesian groupings are ultimately branches of a single “‘Austric” 
phylum; no evidence for this is offered, however. 

As an introduction to his comparative phonology, Pinnow discusses the problems 

' eliminating loanwords from comparative data—the Kharia vocabulary is said to be 
4) percent Indo-Aryan—and of accurate morphological analysis. Only at a few points 
his remarks call for criticism. Thus, an objection may be raised to the claim that 
omatopoeia and sound-symbolism are “especially common in the languages of primi- 
e people” (p. 19). Examples are cited from the Ewe language of Africa. The connec- 
n between sound-symbolism and “‘primitiveness” is surely ill-established and pos- 
ly insulting; the literary languages of India, and Bengali in particular, make great 
e of so-called ‘‘echo-words.” E. C. Dimock discusses these in a recent article, “Sym- 
lic forms in Bengali’ (Bulletin of Deccan College 18:22-29, 1958): khok-khok for “a 
ivy, dry, diseased cough,” khuk-khuk for “a slight cough, conscious, to attract atten- 
n,” and khik-khik for a giggle. Only at his peril can Pinnow call the Bengalis a primi- 
e people! And for that matter, similar formations are common enough in English. 
\fter surveying the sound systems of the major Austro-Asiatic languages, Pinnow 
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presents sets of cognates for each reconstructed phoneme of Proto-Munda; thus *a is 
illustrated by 73 sets of examples, methodically classified according to syllabic struc- 
ture. Available cognates from the Eastern languages are also included here; out of the 
73 cases of Proto-Munda *a, 40 have related forms in the Eastern division. An exami- 
nation of these relationships results in the establishment of Proto-Austro-Asiatic */a, 
a, a:/. In this way, over 400 cognate sets are presented for vocalic correspondences and 
alternations. Consonantal comparisons involve a similar list of over 500 sets. Final 
chapters discuss distributional patterns and suprasegmental phenomena; it is con- 
cluded that, although some of the modern languages have phonemic tone, the proto- 
languages did not. 

The book is made especially useful by an extensive bibliography, both on individual 
languages and on comparative studies; an index to cognates, both in terms of the prin- 
cipal Austro-Asiatic languages and in terms of English glosses; and an attractive colored 
map. Both the author and the publisher are to be congratulated on this work. 


Hausa Literature and the Hausa Sound System. R. C. ABRAHAM. London: ‘University of 
London Press, Ltd., 1959. 186 pp., index. $4.00. 


The Language of the Hausa People. R. C. ABRAHAM. London: University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1959. x, 236 pp., index. $4.50. 

Reviewed by JosepH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 

These companion volumes are recommended to anyone at the present time who 

wishes to learn the Hausa language. They contain the only practically oriented gram- 

mar and the only published texts which fully take into account the tone and vowel 

quantity distinctions which are basic elements of the Hausa sound system, The author’s 


earlier works, An Introduction to Spoken Hausa (1940) and A Modern Grammar of 


Spoken Hausa (1941) are both out of print. The present works, in spite of their differ- 
ent titles, are, for the most part, reprintings of these earlier publications. The Language 
of the Hausa People is the same grammar as that found in the 1940 and 1941 works, and 
Hausa Literature and the Hausa Sound System contains exactly the same texts as those 
of the 1940 book. However, the grammar does contain numerous additional examples 
and some further grammatical comments as a second section, and the treatment of the 
Hausa sound system appended appears to the reader to be new. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
An Introduction to Physical Anthropology. (Third edition.) M. F. ASHLEY Montacu. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1960. xvi, 771 pp., 5 appendices, 
bibliography, 228 text figures, frontispiece, index, tables. $14.50. 
Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of California, Berkeley 


The third edition of Introduction to Physical Anthropology is greatly enlarged and 
includes the latest information on the primates, fossil man, and human genetics. It is 
the first textbook to give a prominent place to Australopithecus. The frontispiece is a 
Maurice Wilson illustration of him, and the text even includes the latest finds from 
Olduvai. Oreopithecus and the fossil men from Ternifine and Saldanha are described 
and illustrated, and the nearly 300 pages on the primates and human evolution are 
greatly revised, well-illustrated, and up to date. Two hundred pages are devoted to the 
groups of mankind, the mechanism of differentiation, and the interpretation of dif- 
ferences. This section includes many useful tables on the distribution of the biood 
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groups. Anthropologists will be amazed at the progress of the last ten years. The Kell, 
Lutheran, Duffy, Kidd, Lewis, Diego, and Sutter blood groups, the haptoglobins and 
abnormal hemoglobins have all become of anthropological importance since the sec- 
ond edition. There have also been great additions to knowledge of MNS, P, Rh, and 
sickle cell. The nearly 200 pages of technical appendix include descriptions of methods 
of measurement, observation, body composition, the UNESCO statement on race, 
and a bibliography of over 1,300 titles. There are more than 400 figures and tables. 

There is far more emphasis on theory, problem, and process than in the traditional 
introductions, as shown by the following partial list of special topics: neoteny, mech- 
anisms of differentiation, body and mind, genes and culture, criminality, constitution, 
sex and environment. This is the most comprehensive and up-to-date book on physical 
anthropology. 

Although this is the best available introduction to physical anthropology, its incon- 
sistencies make it an exasperating book. For example, in the diagram on page 75, 
Australopithecus is placed in the Pongidae and far removed from man. The diagram 
on page 251 is entirely different and neither diagram agrees with the text. A simplified 
terminology for the primates is recommended, but elaborate terminology is used. An 
extreme case of this is that, in spite of saying that all the australopithecines probably 
belong in one genus (p. 144), the group is divided into 6 genera on page 288. Years ago 
Le Gros Clark and others offered classifications which come very close to being what 
Montagu says ought to be done, and much of the confusion in this book comes from 
not revising with the aid of major references cited in the bibliography. The same sort 
of confusion is present elsewhere, and, in spite of all the new genetic data, neither the 
critique of traditional methods of classifying races, nor the use of genetic information in 
classification, reaches the level of Boyd’s analysis of ten years ago. The racial classifi- 
cation follows Hooton closely, although it is stated that ‘‘no genetically-minded phys- 
ical anthropologist could possibly agree” with Hooton (p. 472). This book is up to the 
minute in a miscellaneous way, but it offers the student no consistent guide or point of 


view. 


Behavior Genetics. JoHN L. FULLER and W. RosBert THompson. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. ix, 396 pp., bibliography, figures, 2 indices, tables. $8.95. 


Reviewed by JERRY Hirscu, University of Illinois 


“Our conclusion ... is that we have no real evidence for the inheritance of [be- 
havioral] traits.”” In 1924 John Broadus Watson, the standard-bearer of the arch- 
environmentalism that swept over American psychology, could honestly make such 
an assertion. This timely volume chronicles how much has since been learned: “the 

. important generalization to be drawn from the variety of studies summarized... 
is the ubiquity of genetic effects. Quantitative measurement of behavior combined 
with genetic techniques finds an influence of heredity in insects, rats, and men, both 
in behavior which is relatively unmodifiable . . . and in behavior which is the outcome 
of a long period of development . . . ” This book presages a radical reorientation in the 
study of behavior, one which is long overdue. 

The field of behavior genetics studies the genetic mechanisms underlying individual 
and race differences in behavior. [t involves the measurement and analysis of behavioral 
differences and of the genotypic diversity among all members of biparental species. 

The purpose of this pioneer work is to provide a “modern statement” of behavior 
genetics as well as a “comprehensive treatment” of its literature. The presentation is 
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organized around three questions. ‘“‘What are the effects of heredity on behavior? How 
large are these effects? What mechanisms are involved?” The book results from the 
laudable collaboration of two men: Fuller, a biologist who went to Bar Harbor to 
study the physiology of behavior, and Thompson, a psychologist from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

The work’s major contribution lies in a concretely objective account of the princi- 
pal facts. The areas reviewed include sensation and perception, animal behavior, learn- 
ing and behavior modification, intelligence, personality, temperament, and mental 
disorders. A large variety of problems in each area is soberly discussed and critically 
evaluated with many excellent methodological appraisals and suggestions. The sup- 
porting bibliography totals about 800 references. Their book is divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) an exposition of the principles of genetics and the methods of behavior 
genetics, (2) a truly scholarly, comprehensive and informative review of the literature, 
and (3) suggestions about theory and method. 

There is a rich selection of topics from genetics covering many of the basic concepts 
as well as introducing the reader to population genetics and physiological genetics. 
The enlightening discussion of heritability as a property of populations and not of 
traits clarifies a widely misunderstood concept. 

The treatment of human study methodology seems to our nonspecialist eye like a 
sound introduction to a complicated field. The advantages and limitations of pedigree 
studies, Weinberg’s propositus, Dahlberg’s later sib, Hogben’s a priori and Haldane’s 
a posteriori methods plus the knotty problem of correcting morbidity rates for age are 
clearly outlined. Also covered are correlational and twin methodology and Ray Cat- 
tell’s powerful multiple variance model. 

Other outstanding features include valuable discussions of (1) age effects in the 
context of two well studied substantive problems, the taster phenomenon and audio- 
genic seizures, (2) the question of scale transformations illustrated with original data, 
and (3) the non-congruence model, which gives an enlightened picture of the kind of 
relation it is reasonable to expect between genes and behavior. 

The exposition, however, would have benefited from treating as dimensions the 
phenotypic characteristics with respect to which individuals differ. Much awkwardness 
could have been avoided if, instead of referring to “‘trait-bearers” and ‘“‘non-trait- 
bearers”’ (pp. 49, 70, 112, etc.), reference had been made to different modes or degrees 
of expression of a trait. While the language employed might appear adequate for 
describing the distinction between tasters and non-tasters, it is awkward when used 
to distinguish (1) right-handed from left-handed individuals, (2) dichromats from 
trichromats, or (3) the subtypes among dichromats. Also the report of the association 
between Mongolism and trisomism should be qualified because population surveys are 
yet to be made to ascertain the proportion of trisomics that are mongoloid. 

The diffusion of concepts from modern biology has taken much longer to reach psy- 
chology than anthropology. Hence this book has much more to say to psychologists 
than to anthropologists who have had Boyd’s truly excellent and integrated exposition 
in Genetics and the Races of Man available since 1950. Nevertheless, anthropologists 
will find in this volume the only complete survey of the behaviors in which genetically 
determined differences have been studied. As such it may suggest phenotypes which 
can be used for the study of population differences. It does not, however, provide a 
source of information about genetically based population differences in behavior since 


good studies in this area are yet to be made. 
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Anthropologia Helvetica. OTTO SCHLAGINHAUFEN. (II. A. Die Anthropologie der Kan- 
tone und der natiirlichen Landschaften.) Ziirich: Druck und Verlag, Art. Institut 
Orell Fiissli Ag, 1959. 708 pp., bibliography, 63 maps with overlays (separately 
bound in Anthropologia Helvetica, II. B.), 970 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by FrEpERICK S. HutseE, University of Arizona 


More than thirty years ago, Professor Schlaginhaufen initiated a study of the phys- 
ical anthropology of the Swiss people. Through his efforts, and those of his students and 
other collaborators, more than thirty thousand young adult males were anthropo- 
metrically examined. The amount of labor involved was enormous, but the quantity 
of data collected made it worth the effort. The statistical analysis of the material has, 
of course, been very time consuming, but does make possible a quite thorough anthro- 
pometric description of the Swiss. These two volumes, one of text and tables, the other 
of maps, are the second part of a series. The geographical distribution of variations in 
anatomical characteristics within Switzerland is set forth in exhaustive detail in 970 
tables and 60 maps, and reviewed in the accompanying text. The 22 cantons of the 
republic are subdivided, for the purposes of this work, into 184 areas. For each of these 
the means, ranges of variability, and other statistical constants of 16 measurements and 
18 indices ascertained have been calculated. The percentage frequencies of hair form 
and color, eye color, nasal profile, and occipital profile have also been calculated. All 
of this material is presented in the clearest and most precise form. 

At the time that the field work for this survey was conducted, our knowledge of 
human genetics was minimal, and, as might be anticipated, the sort of information con- 
tained in Professor Schlaginhaufen’s work cannot take account of gene frequencies, or 
of hematological or physiological characteristics. It was not intended to do so, and it 
would therefore be most inappropriate to criticize it from the point of view of the inter- 
ests which many of us now share with geneticists. At the same time one wonders what 
dictated the selection of some measurements and observations to the exclusion of 
others. Is occipital flattening more important than hair-form or hair quantity, for 
instance; and is the span more significant than the breadth of the shoulders or the hips? 

Despite the fact that the total series consists of so many thousands of individuals, 
quite a few of the 184 areal subseries into which it is divided have an N of less than 40, 
and a majority have less than 100. This is to be expected, as it reflects to some degree 
the small populations of many of the Swiss valleys. The result, however, is that most 
of the differences between one area and another, which show up so clearly on the 
maps, cannot be considered as having a really high degree of statistical significance. If 
one is willing to take these differences at their face value, however, it is interesting to 
note the degree to which anatomical characteristics vary within the country, or even 
between one valley and the next, or between cities and their surrounding countrysides. 
Studies by human geneticists of variation in gene frequencies between one village and 
the next, and my own anthropometric survey of certain parts of the Canton of Ticino, 
fully confirm the extent of internal variation which Schlaginhaufen has shown. In few 
traits, on the other hand, is there much contrast between one large area of Switzerland 
and another. The concentration of greenish eyes, of red hair, and of broad foreheads in 
the east central part of the country, from Ticino up to Zurich and Lake Constance, is 
notable, as is the concentration of brachycephaly along the Italian border. Larger 
noses appear to be especially common near the French and Italian borders, whereas 
concave nasal profiles are most frequent in the northern part of Switzerland. City 
dwellers appear to be taller than the young men from the villages. In the greater num- 
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ber of characteristics, however, adjacent valleys show differences at least as great as do 
different Cantons; nor can one trace the line of demarcation between German and 
non-German-speaking areas on any maps at all accurately. One is led to suspect that 
a good deal of microevolution has been taking place, and that genetic drift has been 
operating in various directions in different valleys. The village endogamy which has 
been so widespread in many European peasant societies might be expected to produce 
just the sort of variation which Professor Schlaginhaufen’s work shows to be in exist- 


ence. 


Atlas of Human Anatomy. (Fifth edition.) FrRANz Frouse, MAx BrOpEL and LEON 
SCHLOSSBERG. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. 180 pp., bibliography, 104 
illustrations, index. $2.95 (paper), $4.50 (cloth). 


Anatomy and Physiology, Volume 2. Epw1n B. STEEN and ASHLEY Montacv. (College 
Outline Series, No. 99.) New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. xv, 314 pp., 6 
appendices, bibliography, figures. $2.50 (paper). 

Reviewed by Leo A. Estex, Ohio State University 


Both of these books serve as a useful supplement to any student who, in the course 
of his work, needs a concise and relatively inexpensive reference to anatomy and/or 
physiology. 

The Steen-Montagu book is more heavily weighted toward physiology and would 
therefore be an excellent supplementary text for an introductory physical anthropol- 
ogy course. The sense organs, endocrine gland system, and the reproductive system 
are all covered very well. Numerous drawings are used throughout to illustrate the 
text, and the text itself is usually quite thorough in its coverage. 

The Frohse-Brédel book, although smaller and with a less elaborate text, is, in 
certain aspects, the better of the two books. The illustrations and charts are excellent. 
The coverage of the skeletal system is good but not overly complicated and the muscu- 
lar system is tied in very nicely. The Aélas would be a good book to use in connection 
with courses in osteology or as a supplement to a course in anthropometry. 

OTHER 
Industrial Man: Businessmen and Business Organizations. W. LLoyD WARNER and 

NorMAN H. Martin (Eds.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xi, 580 pp., 

3 charts, 27 tables. $6.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN GILLIN, University of Pittsburgh 


Lloyd Warner, although he may not remember, first came upon my horizon some 
thirty years ago when he was a young instructor at Harvard and I was a graduate 
student there. He was then writing up his field work on the Murngin that later ap- 
peared as A Black Civilization. As it happened, I was his only student one term in a 
course labelled “‘cultural theory,” and, after reading armfuls of books and articles each 
week, I would meet with him on Thursday afternoons for a two-hour discussion, which, 
for me at least, was always highly stimulating and provocative. Lloyd inspired me and 
spurred me on to what at the time I considered, and still think of, as a basic under- 
standing of “functionalism.” And, in kicking about some of his materials on the 
Murngin, I achieved an insight into the under-the-surface aspects of a field ethnologist’s 
work that, for better or for worse, has never left me. 

This is not a personalistic review, but in offering a few scraps of personal background 
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I perhaps can help the reader to understand certain aspects of my brief comments on 
the book under review. 

Warner and Martin here offer a composite book—one-fourth of the wordage was 
composed by them; the other three-fourths consists of reprints of articles or chapters 
from the literature concerned with the currently popular riddle of “‘who is and what 
makes the American business executive?” 

I am fairly well aware that the American business community, and particularly 
those ritually organized phases of it known as the executive echelons, presents a complex 
ethnological problem. Perhaps it lies beyond the abilities of good ethnologists to analyze 
it competently. To me, at least, Warner and Martin and their contributors have not 
been able to bring to life nor to analyze successfully those functionaries of the modern 
American tribes known as administrative employees and executives in the business 
community. And more’s the pity, because we do need to know—and the business 
sectors insist that we study—more about what makes them tick. 

A good deal of presumably reliable descriptive information is presented in this book. 
For example: “One of the qualifications usually advanced for choosing a top adminis- 
trator is that he should still be in his prime, and also young enough to have a reasonable 
term of office before retiring, in order to carry out his policies. There is some agree- 
ment that a reasonable term is ten years or more. . . . No such test is in fact generally 
applied. . .. Half of the later appointees of the 1950 group had passed their fifty-fifth 
birthday at the time of promotion” (p. 148). But little is offered, at least to my limited 
point of view, in the way of theoretical explanation as to why this and other discrep- 
ancies between ideal and actual patterns function successfully from the standpoint of 
the business community. 

Furthermore, many of the studies and resulting statements in this book appear to 
be supported at the most by very insufficient evidence from a scientific point of view. 
They may win a sympathetic hearing in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce or the Na- 
tional Planning Association who, perhaps, may want to hear this sort of thing, but it 
is hard to believe that they actually conform to any general cross-cultural theory of 
culture, to say nothing of business culture. For example: “American management 
usually thinks of greater productivity as increased output and consequent lower unit 
costs, whereas European management normally struggles to reduce unit cost while 
rigidly limiting output. . . . The European business man’s assumption is that the total 
size and composition of the market are unchangeable” (p. 234). I think that if the 
authors of this statement will examine the latest figures they will see that it is not at 
the moment true as formulated. If it were, the United States would not be receiving 
over 500,000 imported foreign automobiles per year nor would Western Germany be 
enjoying a high level of prosperity. 

There is much good historical and descriptive material in this volume, for instance, 
Lamb’s article on “The Lowells and the Emergence of American Managerial Life,” 
Martin and Sims’ “The Problem of Power,’’ Gardner and Rainwater’s “The American 
Image of Big Business,” to mention only a few contributions. On the theoretical side 
Boulding presents a stimulating essay on “The Problem of Bigness,” and William Foote 
Whyte on “Human Relations Reconsidered.” But neither the technical nor the theo- 
retical problems of the business manager and executive and their roles are to my mind 
clearly and decisively analyzed or resolved even from a scholarly, to say nothing of a 
practical, point of view. 

Reading this volume, a foolish feeling of nostalgia slowly came over me, thinking 
of the days when, as Lloyd Warner’s student, I could see the Murngin kinship system 
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and the roles of the Murngin leaders so clearly and remembering when he led me to 
firm ground in the understanding of the cultural functionalists. Let us hope that Warner 
and Martin and their colleagues—or someone—can carry on the study of the American 
business executive to the point where we can see him likewise clearly in social science 
perspective. Of course, this may involve risks. One of the advantages of attempting a 
clear-cut analysis of Murngin and other similar social organizations, is that “execu- 
tives” of such systems are not in a position to let off a blast against one in ‘‘ Business 
Week” or to whisper unfavorably to certain donors upon whom one is counting for 
more research funds. Although I am sure that none of the authors of this volume would 
consciously control his thinking in line with such considerations, I think each would 
agree, when in an objective mood, that such matters form a significantly functional 
portion of the cultural complex in which our own native experts undertake to study a 
section of our own “native tribe.” 

Despite the earnest discussions, rather inadequate surveys, and other types of so- 
called social science studies of the executive branch of the business community ex- 
hibited in this volume, one wonders if they have produced much more insight or re- 
liable knowledge than Hal Boyle, an Associated Press syndicated newspaper feature 
writer. In an article for distribution, 17 July 1960, he gives various definitions of “junior 
executive” which he claims he culled from ‘‘a random poll of office employees.”’ Among 
them is, “‘A junior executive is what a guy tells his mother-in-law he is to explain why 
he doesn’t make more than $85 a week.” 

With the good start that Warner, Martin, e¢ al.,.have made in this book, I am sure 


that we can get beyond this. 


And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contraception, and Family Planning in the Working 
Class. LEE RAINWATER, assisted by KAROL KANE WEINSTEIN. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1960. xi, 202 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


This is a set of studies in which the material has been collected for its relevancy to 
problems of contraception. A quota sample of 100 working class couples presents an 
ethnic and religious (but apparently not a racial) cross-section of two groups, one an 
urban, industrial group living in Chicago, the other consisting of rural migrants to 
Cincinnati. The study is limited to married couples of child-bearing age. The only 
information given about them is length of marriage and number and ages of children. 
Extensive verbatim quotations provide a dreary documentation of what happens to 
communication when the working class deal with interviewers from another class and 
cast their remarks in the stilted, evasive, embarrassed language of partial respecta- 
bility. 

The sample in itself necessarily limited the kinds of materials obtained, since con- 
tinuous marital life is not an outstanding characteristic of the lower-lower class. The 
interviewees are arranged as types of “‘effective” and “‘noneffective” users of contra- 
ceptives, and effectiveness is analyzed in terms of expressed desire for more children 
and ascertainable understanding of the mechanics of contraception. The lack of cul- 
tural perspective is evident throughout. Seen through the eyes of those who would pre- 
fer members of the lower classes to have fewer children, it is clear that it is necessary 
to introduce into the picture middle-class attitudes: planning, more ‘‘communication 
between husband and wife,’’ and more technical knowledge. It seems doubtful that 
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the population explosion can be dealt with by such methods, especially if the traditional 
populations of Asia and Africa are to be uncritically assimilated to a model provided 
by the proletarian lower class in the United States. 


The Singer of Tales. ALBERT B. Lorp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
xv, 309 pp. $6.75. 


Reviewed by ANN CHOWNING, Barnard College 


To an anthropologist the most interesting part of this book is the first, in which 
Lord describes the composition of Yugoslav epic songs. The singer retells familiar 
stories in metrical verse, relying heavily on the use of stereotyped phrases (“‘formulae’’) 
and situations (“‘themes’’) as aids to rapid improvisation. The procedure by which 
each singer develops an individual style within the tradition is well illustrated with 
numerous texts and translations, though a guide to pronunciation is unfortunately 
lacking. As an example of the techniques of one group, the data are fascinating. They 
do not, however, prove Lord’s thesis that “oral narrative poetry” is everywhere and 
always composed in the same fashion. The generalizations scattered throughout the 
book betray inadequate acquaintance with relevant material, in prose as well as verse, 
from other areas, and assumptions about the ritual and mythological origins of the 
epic reflect complete ignorance of the anthropological literature. 

The second half of the book is a fairly convincing attempt to prove by analogy that 
the Homeric and other European epic poems were produced by methods identical with 
those used in modern Yugoslavia. 


Automation Cybernetics and Society. F. H. GEorGe. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 283 pp., bibliography, 23 figures, index, 4 plates. $12.00. 


Reviewed by RicHarp N. Apams, Universily of California, 
Berkeley, and Michigan State University 


rhis volume treats the implications of automation and cybernetics for the future 
{ human society. It is an extended essay within a materialistic philosophic position 
about man-in-society. Part I is introductory, discussing the nature of science and auto- 
nation (42 pp.). Part II reviews (in 162 pages) relevant evidence (and at the same 
time introducing the reader to theory) from cybernetics, communication-information 
theory, linguistics, logic, digital and analogue computers, psychology, physiology, 
general systems, and learning. Part III goes further, going into “‘anthropology,” social 
science in general, and winding up with discussions of the future of automation and 
civilization in general. No new materials are presented. 

The task is a tremendous one. While in fundamental agreement with the general 
position from which the essay is written, I found myself confused by the exposition. 
lhe basic position is that automation is increasing to become a feature of human life; 

erefore, it is necessary that we understand it so that it may be used as a tool for the 
velopment of civilization. The presentation, however, attempts to simplify a large 
ly of material that frequently defies simplification. As a result, the reader fails to 

e led to an understanding of some of the cybernetic and logical analyses basic to the 
irgument. Instead, the author must leave him without the basic argument, and ad- 
vance to the speculative conclusions. The language of science in which these theories 
ere elaborated cannot be converted into English in a brief space, and it is not George’s 
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t that he fails to do the impossible. 
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However, when he moves into some areas where scientific language is not yet so far 
removed from the mother tongue, there is evidence of a further problem. He devotes a 
chapter to anthropology and manifests gross lack of familiarity with it. His principal 
sources are Benedict, Frazer, Freud, T. H. Huxley, Levy-Bruhl, Malinowski, Mead, 
Tylor, and Whorf. Malinowski, especially, and Levy-Bruhl he likes, and he presents 
anthropology as the study of ancient rituals which (because they reflect the “‘child- 
hood” of man) help us to understand contemporary man. The messiness of his anthro- 
pology is mitigated by the fact that the chapter could be omitted entirely with little 
effect on the major themes. 

The volume is weakest in any real consideration of the nature of human society. 
This seems to be an intervening variable that the author regarded as unnecessary to 
know empirically. He applies his cybernetic principles and implications directly to 
historical events, and does not treat either society or culture as a subject matter which 
may have some independent dynamics. 

Nevertheless, George has some important (if not necessarily original) things to say 
and he has the positivist’s ability to avoid confusing abstractions. He holds strongly 
that the construction of inductive process machines will produce devices that can go 
far beyond the abilities of their inventors (a more general statement concerning 
Weiner’s recent argument in Science, 3410:1355-8, 1960). He sees the importance of 
eventually gaining physiological statements to supplement psychological process de- 


scription. 

For whom can the volume be recommended? There are sections that social scien- 
tists should take to heart. There are others which would be helpful to neophytes in this 
complex subject. But, on the whole, the framework over-extends itself, forces over- 
simplification, is thereby disjointed, and fails to carry a clear message. 
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ter of Stanford Research publication.) Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. xvi, 245 pp., 8 ap- 
pendices, 2 diagrams, footnotes, index, 16 page picture section, 28 tables. $6.00. 

Suggs, Robert C. The Island Civilizations of Polynesia. (A Mentor Book) New York: The New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1960. 256 pp., bibliography, 17 figures, index, 
notes, 25 plates. $0.50. 

Sweet, Louise E. Tell Togaan: A Syrian Village. (Anthropological Papers, Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of Michigan, No. 14.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1960. xiv, 
280 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, 54 figures, frontispiece, 15 tables. $2.50. 

Tanner, J. M. and Barbel Inhelder (Eds.) Discussions on Child Development: A Consideration of 
the Biological, Psychological, and Cultural Approaches to the Understanding of Human Develop- 
ment and Behavior. (The proceedings of the fourth meeting of the World Health Organization 
Study Group on the Psychobiological Development of the Child, Vol. 4, Geneva, 1956.) 
New York: International Universities Press Inc., 1960. xiii, 186 pp., 4 figures, index, refer- 
ences. $5.00. 

Te Reo. (Proceedings of the Linguistic Society of New Zealand, Vol. 1.) Auckland, New Zealand: 
Linguistic Society of New Zealand, University of Auckland, 1958. 24 mimeographed pages. 
n.p. 

Trowell, Margaret. African Design. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 156 pp., frontispiece, 
index, 1 map, 76 plates. $7.50. 

Vilkuna, Asko. Die Ausriistung des Menschen: fiir seinen Lebensweg. (FF Communications Num- 
ber 179.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1959. 147 pp., bibliography, 1 figure, in- 
dex, 4 maps. n.p. 

Whiteford, Andrew Hunter. Two Cities of Latin America: A Comparative Description of Social 
Classes. (Logan Museum Publications in Anthropology, Bulletin Number 9.) Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin: The Logan Museum of Anthropology, Beloit College, 1960. viii, 101 pp., bibliography, 
check list, 2 diagrams, 44 figures, 3 maps. n.p. 

Wildschut, William. Crow Indian Medicine Bundles. Edited by John C. Ewers. (Contributions 
from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. XVII.) New York: 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1960. ix, 178 pp., bibliography, 3 color 
plates, 68 figures, frontispiece. $6.50. 

Willmott, Donald Earl. The Chinese of Semarang: A Changing Minority Community in Indonesia. 
(Published under the auspices of the Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia Program, 
Cornell University.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xiii, 374 pp., 4 ap- 
pendices, footnotes, index, 7 tables. $5.75. 

Yen, Isabella Y. A Grammatical Analysis of Syén Jing. (International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 26, No. 4.) (Publication 16 of the Indiana University Research Center in 
Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics.) Bloomington: Indiana University, 1960. xii, 159 
pp., bibliography, 8 figures. $4.00. 

van Zantwijk, R. A. M. Los Indigenas de Milpa Alta, Herederos de los Aztecas. Amsterdam: Insti- 
tuto Real de los Trépicos, No. CXXXV, Seccién de Antropologia Cultural y Fisica, No. 64, 
1960. vi, 100 pp., bibliography, 8 illustrations, line drawings, 2 maps. n.p. 

Zimmermann, von Giinter. Das Geschichtswerk des Domingo de Murion Chimalpahin Quauhtle- 
huanitzin: (Quellenkritische Studien zur friihindianischen Geschichte Mexikos.) Hamburg: 
Hamburgischen Museums fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1960. 78 pp., bibliography. 


n.p. 


C O W A SURVEYS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


THE COUNCIL FOR OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY (COWA) is now publishing Series II 
of COWA Surveys and Bibliographies, This comprises 22 area reports on Old World archaeology 
from the Palaeolithic to late historic times. Each report consists of a survey of recent archaeological 
activities in the area and an annotated bibliography. A complete series contains over 200,000 
words of survey material and over 4000 annotated bibliographic items prepared by a distinguished 
corps of area editors with the aid of about 150 correspondents, 


Annual subscription price of $7.50 pays for 11 areas (one-half ot a series), mailed out several 
areas at a time as they are published. Single area: $1.00. Series I, 1958 and 1959, remains $4.00 
for each year. For the complete Series II, subscriptions must begin with 1960, now in production. 


Series 1 COWA Surveys and Bibliographics for 
1958: British Isles, Central Europe, Eastern Mediterranean, European Russia, Northwest Africa, 
West Africa, Western Asia, Southern Asia, Northern Asia, Indonesia, Pacific Islands. 


1959: Scandinavia, Western Europe, Western Mediterranean, Balkans, Northeast Africa, 
Equatorial Africa, South Africa, East Africa, Far East, Southeast Asia, Australia. 


Series II COWA Surveys and Bibliographies for 
1960: Same as 1958. 


1961: Same as 1959. 


Council for Old World Archaeology 
11 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 


We specialize in 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


on 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ETHNOLOGY 


Prehistory, American Archaeology, Primitive Art 


American and foreign publications 
Current, out-of-print, rare 


Catalogues issued 


E. SCHEUER 
112 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone LF 3-7957 


Books bought Books sold 


= 


new this month: 


Religion in Primitive Society 


Edward Norbeck 


The only recent work of its kind, this book combines 
under one cover a world-wide synoptic view of the major 
features of primitive religions, together with a critical 
appraisal of theories in the social sciences concerning the 
role of religion with respect to both primitive and civi- 


lized man. Elaborate bibliography. 303 pp. $5.50 


a reminder: 


In the Company of Man: 
Twenty Portraits by Anthropologists 


Edited by Joseph B. Casagrande 


“In my opinion, the book is a valuable one. . . . The book 
makes particular contributions to field method, to theory 
of culture change, and to culture-personality studies. The 
twenty accounts, in the main, provide excellent pictures 
of both the individual and of the cultural macrocosm into 
which he fits and from which he deviates.” Professor Har- 
vey C. Moore, Department of Anthropology, The Ameri- 


can University. 540 pp. $6.50 


Harper & Brothers 


49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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from RANDOM 


CULTURES 2,2 SOCIETIES 


or AFRICA 


A READER 
Edited, with introductions, by SIMON and PHOEBE OTTENBERG, 


University of Washington 


“This book provides an excellent framework and a fine selection of readings for the study of 

the peoples and societies of Africa. The introduction by the Ottenbergs serves adr: :rably as a 
2 balanced, coherent and systematic study of Africa and its people.” 

William O. Brown, Boston University. 


guide t 
1959; 614 pages; $7.50 text 

IV. VALUES, RELIGION, AND AESTHETICS 


Godfrey Wilson, Am African Merality 
Marcel Griaule, The Notion of Person among the 


|. PEOPLE AND ENVIRONMENT 


L. Fourie, The Bushmen of South West Africa 
Audrey I. Richards, The Bemba—Thetr Country 


and Diet 
Ralph Linton, Rice, A Malagasy Tradition 
Daryll Forde, The Cultural Map of West Africa 


Successive Adaptations to Tropical Forests and 
Grassland 
Derrick J. Stenning, Transhumance, Migratory 
Drift Migration: Patterns of Pastoral Fulani 
Nomadism 


il. SOCIAL GROUPINGS 
Meyer Fortes, The Structure of Unilineal Descent 


P. H. Gulliver, Jie Marriage 
K. L. Little, The Role of the Secret Society in Cul- 
tural Specialization 


G Ww. B. Huntingford, Nandi Aze-Sets 


Monica Wilson, Nvyakyusa Age-Villages 

exe Douglas, The Pattern of Residence among 
he Lele 

William Bascom, Urbanization among the Yoruba 


Mt. AUTHORITY, LEADERSHIP, AND LAW 
Yavid Tait, The Political System of eee 

R S. Rattray, The Ashanti Constituti 

J. J. Maquet, The Problem of Tutsi Pemilention 

J. A. Barnes, History in a Changing Society 


Dogon 
E. Colson, Ancestral Spirits and Social Structure 
among the Plateau Tonga 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sacrificial Role of Cattle 
among the Nuer 
S. F. Nadel, Witchcraft im Four African Societies: 
An Essay in Comparison 
Colin M. Turnbull, Initiation among the Bambut: 
Pygmies of the Central Ituri 

Herskovits, Negro Folklore 
William Fagg, The Study of African Art 


V. CULTURE CONTACT AND CHANGE 

Joseph H. Greenberg, Some Aspects of Negro- 
Mohammedan Culture Contact among the Hausa 
I. Schapera, Christianity and the Tswana 

Lloyd Fallers, The Predicament of the Modern 
African Chief: An Instance from Uganda 

Daniel F. McCall, Dynamics of Urbanization in 
Africa 

Hilda Kuper, The Uniform of Color in Swaziland 
Ellen Hellmann, Native Life in a Johannesburg 
Slum Yar 


GOVERNMENT and POLITICS IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
by THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University. 


160 pages; $1.25 text 


RANDOM HOUSE - The College Department - 501 Madison Ave. 


- New York 22 


HOUSE 
— 


NEW MEN OF PAPUA 


A Study in Culture Change 


by Robert F. Maher, Assistant Professor of Anthropology and 
Sociology, Western Michigan University 


In this professional ‘‘restudy” of six related tribes of the 
Purari River delta in New Guinea, Professor Maher assem- 
bles for the first time significant data to evaluate the hy- 
pothesis that depopulation and devisive social change result 
from the outlawing of warfare and cannibalism in a primitive 


culture. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 Sterling Court + Madison 6, Wisconsin 


PRESS 


ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta Medica 
covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field in its widest 
sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the main chapters: 
General, Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Culture; Embryology and 


Anthropology. All abstracts are classified and indexed. 


900 pages containing approximately 4,000 abstracts a year. 


PRICE: $26.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


MAN, RACE AND DARWIN 


Papers Read at a Joint Conference of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Institute of Race Relations 


Introduction by PHILIP MASON. Papers dealing with man’s knowledge of the 
physical and cultural differences between various human populations and how man’s 


changing thoughts on the subject have affected human relations. $2.90 


THAKURS OF THE SAHYADRI 
By LAXMAN NARAYAN CHAPEKAR. A sociological study of an Indian hill tribe 


living in fairly close contact with a more advanced culture, just beyond Bombay, 


based on the author's experience living among the Thakurs. !]7 illustrations, 1 map. 


$6.00 


MIGRANTS AND PROLETARIANS 


Urban Labour in the Economic Development of Uganda 


By WALTER ELKAN. This study of the emerging labor force in relation to the 
pattern of economic development in Uganda East Africa is based upon a series of 
lengthy visits that the author made to some twenty factories and workshops in the 
area, interviewing some 500 workers and talking with those in charge. $3.40 


A DRAVIDIAN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
By THOMAS BURROW and MURRAY BARNSON EMENEAU. The first compre- 


hensive, systematic record of the entire known vocabulary of the Dravidian family 
of languages that are used by peoples of central and southern India, covering four 
major literary languages and some fourteen minor languages. Multiple indexes 
include Dravidian languages, Indo-Aryan languages, and principal English mean- 
ings. $20.20 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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New and Current McGraw-Hill Books 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF MANKIND 
By LAURA THOMPSON, Pennsylvania State University. Ready in 
May, 1961 


This book, by a highly respected anthropologist, describes the present status of theo- 
retical development in cultural anthropology and attempts to develop an organismic- 
type working hypothesis, on the basis of empirical field research in many parts of the 
world, which will unite cultural and physical anthropology with biology, ecology, the 
social sciences, and the psychological disciplines toward a new, multi-discipline science 


of mankind. 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD—An Introduction to Anthropology 


By T. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota. Second Edi- 
tion. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.95 


An introductory anthropology text which covers the subject thoroughly and includes 
current trends in the field. Includes chapters on ancient man and prehistoric culture, 
race and culture, primitive culture, bibliography, glossary, index. Also available: 
READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and Smith (417 pages, $5.25 
clothbound, $3.95 paperbound). A collection of readings that has been selected to famil- 
iarize the reader with original source material in anthropology. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STEWARD and LOUIS C. FARON, both of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 
481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appear- 
ance in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the 
different varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western in- 
fluences, in post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as 
“unquestionably the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become 


the standard textbook.” 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 


By GEORGE P. MURDOCK, Yale University, 456 pages, Text Edi- 
tion $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major develop- 
ments of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys 
the indigenous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct 
the major movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there 
since the first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 


the Fall of Rome 


By LESLIE A. WHITE, University of Michigan. 378 pages, $10.00 
(Hardbound), $2.25 (Paperback). 


Traces the course of development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
about a million years ago to the Fall of Rome. While providing the data and circum- 
stances of human development, the author also presents and substantiates an application 
of the theory of evolution to cultural phenomena. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


Just issued: TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION, Volume 
12, Number 3, 1960 


Part I: Introduction, by C. B. Macpherson; The Rationalization of Methods and 
Means of Action in Public Administration, by G. Langrod; Some Effects of 
Technical Innovations on the Relationship between Central and Local Author- 
ities, by R. Maddick; The Recruitment and Training of Civil Servants; Present 
Day Problems, by A. Molitor. 

Part II: The World of the Social Sciences; Current Studies; Reviews and News 
Year subscription $6.50 Single copies: $2.00 

Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


International booksellers specialized in ethnology-anthropology, 
prehistory, primitive arts and music 


Available catalogues 


of current, out-of-print and rare books from all countries 
(will be sent free on request) 


44 Primitive Art 53 South & Central America 
46 Africa 55 Pacific Area 

48 Asia 56 Prehistory 

50 North America 58 General Ethnology 

52 Ethnomusicology 60 Europe 


We also publish a quarterly INTERART NEWS Bulletin 
with new book-offers and book reviews 


—We buy and exchange books— 


Munich 59 - Germany - P. 0. Box 1 
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INTERART—BOOKS KLAUS RENNER 


UNIVERSITY OF 


PRESS “Sig 


Indians of North America 


by Harold E. Driver. Indian culture patterns at the highest points of their his- 
tory are described from Panama to the Arctic, from the sixteenth century to 
the nineteenth. Well-documented, authoritative source material reveals a range 
and variety among Indian cultures far greater than that among the nations of 


Europe. 656 pp., index, illus. Coming May 2. $10.95 


Perspectives in American Indian Culture Change 


edited by Edward H. Spicer. Other contributors: Edward P. Dozier, Edward 
M. Bruner, Helen Codere, David French, Evon Z. Vogt. This book, aimed at 
forming an acceptable cross-cultural analytical scheme for the study of accultu- 
ration, offers six systematic studies of cultural change in specific Indian cul- 
tures—the Yaquis, the Pueblos, the Mandans, the Navahos, the Wasco-Wishram, 
and the Kwakiutl—each considering the whole series of changes from the earli- 
est contacts with Europeans to the present. In the summing-up, the editor com- 
pares processes and conditions of contact and offers theoretical generalizations. 


592 pp., index. $10.00 


American Indians 


by William T. Hagan. A history of the relationship between white man and In- 
dian in the 350 years since the first European settlers came to what is now the 
United States. Mr. Hagan shows the conflicts of cultures and attitudes that 
doomed this relationship from its beginning. A volume in the CHICAGO HIS- 


TORY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, Daniel Boorstin, Gen. Ed. 232 pp., 
$4.50 


index, illus. 


Atlas of Economic Development 


by Norton Ginsburg. Statistical analysis by Brian J. L. Berry. Forty-eight two- 
color maps graphically clarify the wealth, development, and status of 140 coun- 
try units—a unique new working tool for the government adrainistrator and 
the student of international affairs. cloth $7.50 paper $5.00 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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the forty-seven most important articles fr est thirty-twe 
publication. Includes a ninety-page ! emay by A. Ir 
nthe profeionl evry 


provide first-hand contact with methodological issues and cote potas a 
countered in cross-cultural personality research. 687 pp. $8.50° 


VARIATIONS IN VALME ORIENTATIONS. 


of Chicago. An important theoretical contribution to the study of value sys adil 
A schema of value orientations is formulated. Chapters on the research instrument 
and methods of analysis are valuable models for ethnological Geld workers. J 
especially stimulating book for social scientists whose explorations of human be 

cross disciplinary lines. Purchase it for your professional library. Saar 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 
An Anthrepological Approach 


William A. Lessa, University of California, Les Angeles; and Even Z. Vegt, 
University. Here is an extraordinary collection of articles on the origina, fu 
beliefs, techniques, and adaptations of religions, chosen from varied and , 
several articles have been written especially for this Reader. 


provides us with a collection of the best thought in the field rather | 
rehash.”—Sol Tax, University of Chicago. 598 pp. $7.25° 


Discount of 15% postpaid to ll members of the American op" 


ROW, PETERSON. AND cc 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Mlinois, and E 


a 
Editor. Thirty eminent | 
> 
i psychology, psychiatry, and history have collaborated to Ee 
interdisciplinary text for undergraduate and graduate 
‘ 
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Social Structure and 
Personality: A Casebook 


Yenun: A. Conen, Columbia University 


Demonstrates that personality is deeply affected by complex networks 
of interpersonal relations; the author inquires into ways in which 
particular personality constellations affect the social structure. Im- 
portant principles are illustrated with 37 case studies, drawn from 
anthropological, sociological, and psychological research. 


1961, 544 pp., $7.50 tentative 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


Exploring the Ways 
of Mankind 


Warer University of California at Los Angeles 


“An excellent collection of readings, well chosen and intelligently 
presented. Especially valuable are: {1) organization of the material 
into meaningful groupings; (2) editor’s very brief but relevant in- 
troductory notes and transitional notes; (3) inclusion of subetan- 
tial selections which show how anthropologists use theory and data 
and how these relate to each other; (4) constant juxtaposition of 
contemporary Western materials to those from primitive cultures.” 
—Dwight B. Heath, Brown University 


1960, 718 pp., $6.50 cloth, $5.25 paper 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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